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EGYPT. 


M° than one student of the history of England, both 
native and foreign, has avowed himself struck with 
the frequency of the occasions on which luck, Providence, 
the chapter of accidents, the genius of the nation, or any 
other abstraction which may be preferred, has interfered for 
the purpose of checkmating the folly, or the treachery, or 
the improvidence, or the obstinacy of English statesmen. 
There is good hope that the student of the future will rank 
the Soudan disaster among these fortunate interpositions. 
It is true that, with a Government which was proof against 
Majuba and Maiwand, it is impossible to say what may 
happen ; and it is noticeable that Lord Hartineron, the only 
Minister of the first rank who has yet dealt with the sub- 
ject, is apparently impenitent. That, however, matters 
little. England under a Radical Ministry is very much like 
the criminal of the adage condemned to death avec des sursis 
indéfinis, and a respite of unusual indefiniteness has been 
previded by the unconscious self-devotion of Hicks Pasna 
and his colleagues. Whether the disaster at Obeid has 
been exaggerated or whether it has not, it is certain that 
the Soudan is in a flame; and whether the enormous and 
bably unwise extension of Egyptian territory which the 
te Khedive effected be maintained or not, it is certain 
that for many a day to come the affairs of an unwarlike 
and a disorganized country cannot be left to the tender 
mercies of the Manni and his followers. On the principle, 
which should be scrupulously observed, of always giving 
the benefit of the doubt, it may be granted to be dubious 
whether at the last moment even such a devotee of 
scuttling in theory as Sir Everyn Barina, or such an 
amateur of it in practice as Mr. Guapstong, could really 
have found it in his heart to abandon Egypt to mutinous 
colonels, Greek usurers, and those civilizers from the West 
who are at present coolly proclaiming no quarter in 
Tonquin, and bombarding open towns in Madagascar. But 
practical certainty is a more comfortable thing than the 
most charitable hope, and for some time at any rate Egypt 
is safe. 

The fortunes of the immediate conflict depend partly on 
circumstances which are not yet fully known. The devolu- 
tion of the duty of defending Egyptian Nubia upon the 

ndarmerie to the exclusion of Sir Eve.yn Woop’s troops 
is one of the bitter satires on the conduct of Downing 
Street, of which the whole matter is full. Except for the 
small number of the troops at his disposal, and the pro- 
bability that such force as he has will be starved, if 

ible by interference from head-quarters, it would be 
impossible that any better choice than Baker Paswa 
could have been made. His achievements in the last and 
most hopeless days of the Russo-Turkish war put him, 
in degree and measure, on a par with almost any general 
now living, and his general strategic faculty is made more 
valuable on this occasion by his special and well-proved 

wer of making good soldiers out of irregular and ill- 
Jisciplined troops. Such particulars as are reported of his 
intentions are promising. It seems that he means to insist 
on a good proportion of cavalry, the arm in which Hicks 
Pasua was weakest ; and to take with him a proper staff 
of English non-commissioned officers, which bone of a 
native force Hicks Pasa lacked entirely. The task which 
General Baker will have before him is, moreover, a very 
definite one, strictly conditioned by certain plain military 
facts, which so experienced a soldier is not at all likely to 


overlook. He will have a well-defined and, thanks to 
English gunboats, a perfectly safe base at Souakim ; and he 
need not for the present look at all beyond Khartoum, a 
fortified place which Colonel pz CorTLocon has already 
been instructed to hold at any price, and which, if it is 
not held, must at any price be retaken. Between the two, 
on a very circuitous and difficult route it is true, Cassala 
and Berber supply fortified places of rest and refreshment. 
Whether it be possible, as Sir Samuet Baker argues, to 
enlist Abyssinia, the somewhat ill-treated enemy of Egypt 
in the past, as her ally in the future may be a question. 
But there is no doubt that the relief, or, if necessary, the 
recapture, of Khartoum is perfectly within the power of a 
skilful general like Baker Pasua, if only he be properly 
supplied with troops. Two thousand policemen will hardly 
do it. But two thousand policemen of the kind that Baker 
Pasua is likely to have turned out may form a very valuable 
nucleus. Desertion to some extent is but too probable, 
and it is not impossible that the Porte may try to 
stir up disaffection among the Turkish officers or soldiers. 
But there are ways and means of managing that kind of 
thing. Meanwhile it seems as impossible that the operations 
necessitated by the reported eventscan stop short of the relief 
or recovery and the secure garrisoning of Khartoum, as that 
they should at present be directed to the re-extension of 
Egyptian influence up to Gondokoro and the frontier of 
Wadai. As things now stand the command of the con- 
fluence of the Blue and White Nile is absolutely necessary 
to the country which possesses, or rather which consists of 
the tracts on the banks of the combined river. Beyond 
Khartoum the desirableness of the extension of Egyptian 
influence may be an arguable point between reasonable 

rsons possessed of information on the subject. From 
Khartoum downwards the necessity of Egyptian sovereignty 
to the welfare of Egypt can only be argued about by 
persons one or both of whom lack either intelligence or 
information. 

It is not wonderful that only Frenchmen of ultra-French 
levity and ignorance in matters political have received the 
news of the affairs of Kordofan with exultation. The 
veriest novice in politics and geography must know in 
the first place that the disaster makes it necessary 
for England to tighten her grip on Egypt; in the second, 
that very awkward results for the French in Algeria and 
Tunis may conceivably follow from the Manpi’s success. 
But there is one Frenchman who has especially little reason 
to like the news, and that Frenchman is M. pe Lesszps. 
The veteran diplomatist has returned a round denial to the 
allegation that his mission has “failed.” The published 
letter of Mr. Macniac (since which, indeed, some more 
interviews have taken place with M. CuarLes DE Lesseps) 
forbids any reasonable person to think that at that time it 
had in any sense succeeded. Towards the close of his stay 
M. vE Lessers, while maintaining his generally amiable 
and complimentary language, disclosed, partly by utterance 
and partly by silence, opinions which make the flowery 
sayings which were commented on last week absolutely 
void and of none effect. M. pg Lxssgrs is not contented 
with hanging up his monopoly; he takes it down and 
flourishes it in the face of the English people, who, 
despite the expressed desire of the most powerful Minister 
within living memory, have expressly declined to recognize 
it. M. pe Lessers has distinctly stated his opinion that 
the proprietorship of all but half the Canal shares has 
nothing to do with the question. Englishmen think that 
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it has everything to do with it when they are at the same 
time (a reminder which M. pE Lessers equally pooh-poohs) 
more important customers of the concern than all the rest 
of the world. Lastly, no word betrays the slightest con- 
sciousness on M. DE Lesseps’s part of the meaning of the 
presence of England in Egypt at this moment. Seul i 
fera le bonheur de-ses peuples, it would appear; that is to 
say, if the nations will have’the good sense to allow him. 


The sentiment has not a fortunate or well-omened history, 


and the English presence in Egypt which M. pe Lesseps 
affects to ignore has just been indefinitely prolonged by the 
events in the Soudan. Fortune, it may be admitted, has 
not been kind to M. pr Lesseps, for two’blunders of Mr. 
Guapstone’s, both tending, as it appeared, to his gain, have 
been overruled to his loss. It remains to be seen whether 
he will accept the facts and let his cleverness get the better 
of his obstinacy, or refuse to accept them, and let his 
obstinacy get the better of his cleverness, in the hope 
that Mr. GiapstoneE may still find (as French rumour, let 
it be hoped falsely, asserts that Mr. Guapstone is ready 
to find) some way of helping him. . If he adopt this 
latter course, he will do so at least not without warning, 
both generally and on the special point that the last 
word is not said, even when he has satisfied shipowners. 
He was treated in England with the greatest politeness, 
but without the least attempt to conceal the truth as to 
English feeling on the Canal question itself, and he was 
accidentally present when a chance gave him ample oppor- 
tunity of seeing what the real feeling of England is about 
Egypt generally. This latter demonstration has not, it is 
to be hoped, been lost on others besides M. pe Lesseps. Itis 
natural that Government speakers and Government writers 
should affect to treat the almost unanimous voice of the 
country when the news of Hicks Pasna’s defeat arrived as 
a mere utterance ad hoc applying to nothing but the actual 
emergency. Every politician with eyes in his head must 
have seen perfectly well that it meant much more. 


COMING ELECTIONS. 


ppp of the approaching contests excite any special 
interest; but it is always worth while to watch the 
general or local currents of opinion which are sometimes 
indicated by by-elections. The professions of candidates, 
though they may not be altogether insincere, accommodate 
themselves, more or less accurately, to the supposed 
prejudices or wishes of the constituencies; but con- 
ventional appeals to party feeling are not instructive. 
The great majority of electors will, if they vote at 
all, vote with their party; but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that their conduct will be in any way affected by 
the twentieth repetition of the commonplaces which have 
lately been propounded by itinerant orators. The question 
whether the present Ministers or their predecessors have 
produced the larger estimates of expenditure will probably 
not decide a single election. Conclusions formed on such 
points are generally the results rather than the grounds of 


party erence. It is equally unprofitable to discuss 
the Irish policy of the Government, not because the 
issues which it raises are unimportant, but because a 


controversy which has lasted for several years leaves few 
minds open to conviction. Conscientious politicians of 
both parties will agree in resistance to the further demands 
of Irish agitators. Candidates may take warning by the 
recriminations which have followed the competition between 
the contending parties at York for the Irish vote. The 
local Irish managers, as usual, gave their support to the 
Radical candidate, a fact which Mr. Lockwoop in his corre- 
spondence with Lord Satissury has not succeeded in dis- 

roving; but it is highly probable that they did more 
see than good to the party which they considered more 
pliable. It may be hoped that Conservative aspirants to 
the favour of Irish agitators will take warning from the 
inutility of half-hearted overtures. The enemies of England 
well know that they have nothing to expect from the party 
which, with all its errors, is essentially patriotic. 

Radical apologists have made the ingenious discovery 
that the defeat of the party at York was carried by the 
unpopularity of the Corrupt Practices Bill. They have 
apparently not remarked that if their theory is well 
founded, Seeanidind attachment to bribery and corruption 
must have operated exclusively on their own partisans. The 
majority was not deterred by the prohibition of hired con- 
veyances or by the restriction of expenditure from adhering 


to its own principles. The numerous abstainers from the 
poll must have belonged to the party which professes 
peculiar abhorrence of indirect practices. If nevertheless 
the Act is so much disliked at York as to reflect un- 
popularity on its authors, there is no reason why the same 
effect should not be produced in other boroughs. Liberal 
journalists must comfort themselves as they may by their 
whimsical doctrine that the almost uniformly Conservative 
opinions of the upper and middle classes in Parliamentary 
boroughs constitute in themselves a kind of corruption. It 
is in the hope of future favours that the otherwise Liberal 
electors of York withheld their support from Mr. Lockwoop, 
though they appear not to have voted for Sir Freprerick 
Mitner. It would be satisfactory to believe that the legiti- 
mate influence of property, of station, and of character 
had to this extent survived the establishment of the Ballot. 
The admission that enthusiasm for the present Govern- 
ment is for the most part confined to the poorer classes 
is not without its value. There is no reason to suppose 
that the social conditions or political predilections of Ipswich 
differ materially from those of York. It is true that the 
surviving member for Ipswich is, whatever may be his per- 
sonal respectability, one of the most outrageous politicians 
in the House of Commons. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that he was associated at the general election 
with a Conservative colleague, while the Liberals won the 
seat at York by a large majority. Mr. Wesr and Sir W. 
Cuar.ey profess opposite opinions, and if they were both 
members of the House of Commons they would seldom or 
never vote on the same side; and yet they probably agree 
with one another much more nearly than Mr. West agrees 
with Mr. Jesse Cottrnes. A Whig of family and good 
social position is extremely unlikely to hold revolutionary 
doctrines. In the present canvass the Liberal candidate 
will have to make himself acceptable to the party which 
returns the Birmingham agitator. 


The contest in West Somersetshire raises some questions 
which are less immediately relevant to borough elections. 
Lord Kixcoursts has of course a perfect right to abandon 
the political opinions of his family; but if he were gifted 
with foresight he would not be in a hurry to take a step 
which he will almost certainly have to retrace. A candidate 
who is only selected on account of his rank and title might, 
if there were not many similar cases of blindness, be expected 
to consider seriously the threats which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Mr. Morty, and less conspicuous democrats have 
repeatedly addressed to those who neither toil nor spin. 
It is true that Liberal heirs of peerages may shelter 
themselves under the authority of several members of 
the present Cabinet ; but it is nevertheless surprising 
that aristocratic new-comers should be found to aid in 
sawing off the branch on which they sit. Lord Kmcoursie 
has perhaps already found that a less highly privileged class 
is beginning to doubt the advantage to be derived from 
political suicide. From one of his speeches which has been 
shortly reported it may be inferred that the West Somer- 
setshire farmers are not altogether pleased with the project 
of transferring the political control of the counties from 
themselves to the occupying householders. For more than 
a dozen years, dating from the introduction of the Ballot, 
the tenant-farmers have succeeded to the influence which 
had from time immemorial been exercised by landlords. It 
is to the credit of the class that in the great majority of 
cases they have adhered to the political principles which 
they formerly supported ; but in some instances agricul- 
tural constituencies have been won over by the bribes 
and promises of a Liberal Government ; and in several 
Welsh counties the dissenting preachers have superseded 
the landowners. On the whole the farmers have valued 
their independence. A few years ago the tenantry in one 
of the Eastern counties, disregarding the choice of the local 
aristocracy and of the managers of the party in London, 
selected and returned a Conservative member who had 
assisted them in a local struggle with a Labourers’ Union. 
It is possible that the electors of West Somersetshire may 
care less for their own interest and for the continuance of 
their political power, but it is evident that some of them 
re; the proposed change in the county franchise with 
uneasiness, 

Lord Kuitcoursin’s attempts to reassure his expected 
constituents are more remarkable for ingenuous simplicity 
than for persuasive force. He seems to have assured a 
meeting of farmers that they would be able to control the 
votes of the enfranchised labourers, or that, if in any case 
the employer failed, the fault would be his own. It is 
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scarcely on this ground that popular orators recommend the 
extension of the suffrage. According to Lord K1tcoursig, 
any farmer who doubted his power of controlling the votes 
of his workmen affixed to himself a label to the effect that 
he was a bad master. It is therefore only in resentment 
of bad treatment that any workman would give an inde- 
pendent vote. The obvious comment that it is not worth 
while to promote an illusory extension of the suffrage was 
porhape not likely to occur to Lord Kiicoursie’s 

ey may perhaps have resented too open an’ appeal to 
their credulity, as they well know that under the system of 
the Ballot they will contend for influence at a disadvantage 
with demagogues and with rural Caucuses. ‘The equally 
numerous portion of the new constituency which will 
consist of householders in the smaller towns will have little 
community of interests or sympathy with the farmers ; but 
their more formidable competitors in the electoral districts 
will be their own labourers. The rhetorical commonplace 
that the wishes of the working class in counties ought to 
receive Parliamentary expression will be translated into 
measures for regulating the wages of labour and the hours 
of work. Itis true that demagogues will offer, in the’ first 
instance, the co-operation of their followers in attacks on 
the rights of landlords ; but outside the ranks’ of the capi- 


. talists of the Farmers’ Alliance, the present great body of 


tenant-farmers well know that unions of labourers invested 
with political power will be far more capable of injuring them 
than the owners of the land, whose interests are ‘sub- 
stantially identical with their own. 

In all the occasional elections there will be room for com- 
parison with the results of the great contest of 1880. That 
was probably the last occasion of a hearty alliance between 
the Liberals and the revolutionary faction. Many poli- 
ticians who had no desire for sweeping legislative changes 
were content to rest their votes on Lord BraconsFre.p’s 
foreign policy. The Zulu War and the Afghan War had 
been unpopular, and when the dissolution occurr d the 
credit acquired by the Government at Berlin had .ost its 
freshness. Radical managers prudently supported Liberal 
candidates in places where they were likely to be stronger 
than their democratic confederates. It seems improbable 
that a temporary alliance should have left any remnant 
behind it. It was not uninteresting to find that at York 
the number of Conservative voters had remained stationary 
since the general election, but that five hundred electors 
who had formerly voted on the Liberal side now abstained 
from coming to the poll. It is highly probable that, if 
York is not disfranchised before the next election, many of 
those who the other day remained neutral will be found in 
active opposition tothe Government. The hopes which the 
Liberal leaders entertained of winning over the counties 
have perhaps been already abandoned. The disinclination 
of the farmers te surrender their electoral privileges will, 
perhaps, soon be imitated by the voters in smaller boroughs 
who are threatened with political extinction. 


PARTISAN PHILANTHROPY. 


was anxious to clarify any fluid keep throwin 
foreign bodies into it. This is the maxim repudia’ 
and practically illustrated by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in his con- 
tribution to the controversy about the dwellings of the 
r. In this effusion, published in the Fortnightly Review, 
Mir. CHAMBERLAIN acknowledges that “ the question has not 
“yet become the subject of acute political controversy” ; 
and adds, “ It is to be hoped that in this spirit all future 
* discussions will be conducted.” He then goes on to avoid 
political controversy by making land and landowners the 
cause of almost all the trouble. Mr. CuamBeriain’s atti- 
tude towards land and the owners of land is very much the 
attitude of the French working-man towards capital and 
the owners of capital. Land and landlordism are the root 
of all evil. The well-known “wicked squires” and the 
land laws prevent any “ satisfactory settlement of social 
“ questions” ; and, after Mr. CuamBeriain has relieved 
himself by throwing this stone into a away already 
frankly confesses that his 
“ remedy not dreamt of in Lord Sauissury’s philosophy” 
is “foreign to the immediate purpose of the present article.” 
Then why introduce it? A member of the Democratic 
Federation would say that ownership of capital quite as 
much as ownership of land prevents “ the satisfactory settle- 
* ment of social questions.” But while the proletary is 
ueither a landowner nor a capitalist, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is a 


capitalist, not a landowner. So simple, after all, are the 
motives of men, however complicated their actions may 
appear. 

Mr. CuaMBERLAIN’s ideas are so entangled that we en- 
tirely fail to disengage tueir various threads. “While his 
tone of voice in speaking of landowners is almost the tone 
of voice of Mr. Davirr, he repudiates the theories and 
methods of Mr. Grorce as “wild” and “unjust.” His 
conclusion, after all, is that the proprietors of land on which 
houses are built should be taxed to pay for housing the 
workmen of the capitalist. Let us say, for example, that A. 
has capital invested in land covered with houses which B.’s 
workmen rent. A. makes a certain profit. B. has capital 
which his workmen turn over for him, gaining him a profit 
which is assuredly on the average a good deal larger than A.’s. 
And then B. turns round on A. and cries, “ Housemy workmen 
“ better, or I will see that you are taxed to do so.” Here, 
indeed, isa remedy “not dreamt of in Lord Satispury’s philo- 
“ sophy”; just as the other favourite remedy, that of ex- 
terminating the capitalist and dividing his substance among 
his workmen, is not dreamt of in Mr. CuamBerzary’s philo- 
sophy. And while Mr. Cuamperiatn is angry with the 
landlord’s “ unearned increment,” the workman thinks the 
capitalist’s “increment” not only unearned, but positively 
stolen with violence at the cost of thé lives of the toilers. 
One of these theories is precisely as good as the other to 
act on in practical politics. Even the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which loves not landowners, is somewhat alarmed by Mr. 
CuamBertain. “ Is it not a little impolitic to introduce 
“causes of division by insisting that the cost shall fall 
“ exclusively on one class of the community?” Is it not 
a little impolitic to spread the net in the sight of any bird, 
not to mention the consideration that the increased tax on 
the owner would pretty certainly mean increased rent to 
the occupier. This conduct does certainly seem lacking in 
consideration and discretion, especially as all capitalists are 
not so convinced as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is of the sacro-sanctity 
of capital invested in commerce as compared with capital 
invested in land. 

Though most people will read in Mr, CHamBERLamn’s 
article a desire to hit at one class much keener than the 
desire to benefit another class, many of his notions are 
almost the commonplaces of the discussion. The poor 
are irritated by the sight of wealth in their neighbour- 
hood. They may be; but they do not inquire whether 
the wealth comes from land, or from publishing poetry, 
or from the manufacture of coffin nails. The Vestries are 
in the hands of cliques, and are largely composed of small 
house-property owners. This is true enough, and we have 
therefore urged that men of education and leisure should 
try to get on the Vestries. Perhaps, too, one clique in a 
Vestry may be of use in keeping jealous eyes on the jobs of 
the rival clique. Mr. CuamBer.ain’s remedy is municipal 
government, and here is introduced a question too wide to 
be discussed from a single point of view. In the mean- 
while, when London Vestries do summon small house- 
property holders, on account of the unhealthy condition of 
their houses, nothing comes of it. The owners represent 
that, as fast as they put in pipes, cisterns, cocks, stair- 
railings, and the rest, the tenants break them up and sell 
them. Could a Municipality deal any better than a Vestry 
with this paxticular state of things? Here, however, is an 
example of a still worse state of things, as far as the house- 
owner goes, vouched for by a writer in the Daily News. 
There are twelve families, drawing all their water supply 
from one small cistern. ‘ The Water Company won't give 
“ them a constant supply, the landlord won't go to the ex- 
“ pense of a second cistern (though month after month he 
“ been entreated to do so), the Vestry won’t make him” 
—though they are distinctly told that the people are dying 
of fever. Here the Vestry is in fault; and we have the 
best reasons for believing that the tyranny of small specu- 
lators in house property, supported, or not abated, by 
Vestries, is often very great and grievous. But these 

rsons are not landowners, and perhaps their offences 
should not be spoken of too severely. A practical remedy, 
which might be indefinitely extended, exists in the Society 
founded by the late Mr. Tornse for protecting the sanitary 
interests of the poor. Another and better remedy is more 
stringent and authoritative official inspection. 

Mr. CaaMBERLAIN declares himself to be well aware that 
the causes of poverty and misery are many and complex. 
“ All are interdependent,” and any one may be the determin- 
ing cause of the other three—namely, wretched dwellings, 
poverty, ignorance, and crime. So true is this that, as 
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recent investigations show, the worst cases of wretchedness 
and wickedness are cases in which the sufferers and sinners 
have fallen out of the ranks of the wealthy and well- 
educated. The next worst cases are those in which people 
have come up to town to “ better themselves” vaguely, just 
as they might emigrate vaguely, without capital or special 

ualifications for success. The remedies, therefore, as Mr. 

HAMBERLAIN says, “‘ must be as manifold as the disease, Mis- 
“ sionary effort and religious work, temperance advocacy and 
“legislation, privatecharity and philanthropic zeal, have each 
“ their appointed sphere of usefulness.” But ordinary type 
is good enough for the statement of all of these necessary 
remedies, or rather palliatives. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN reserves 
his italics for the following proposition :—‘“‘ The expense of 
“ making towns habitable for toilers who dwell in them 
“ must be thrown on the land which their toil makes valuable, 
“ and without any effort on the part of the owners.” Mr. 
CuaMBERLAIN’S language says that the expense must be 
thrown on the land without any exertion on the part of the 
owners, but doubtless that is not what he means. He 
means that the toilers make the land valuable without any 
effort on the part of the owners. “ We don’t expect 
“ grammar at the Vic.,” cried the proletarian at that place 
of dramatic entertainment, “ but you might jine your flats.” 
We don’t expect grammar from capitalist politicians who 
deign to write in reviews, but we do expect them to 
see how easily their proposition can be converted into 
the wider but equally just proposition of “ poor men’s 
“ politics.” Suppose that each toiler actually possessed 
the land on which his house were built. He might be 
avers? to incurring the expense of maintaining drains. 
He might prefer to barter his spigots for gin. And he 
might (and probably would) cry aloud, “ Zhe expense of 
“ making towns habitable for the toilers who dwell in them 
“ must be thrown on the capitalists whose hoard they swell, 
“ without any effort beyond looking prosperous and wearing 
“ gardenias on the part of its owners.” 

Italics for italics, and argument for argument, we rather 
think we prefer the contention of the toilers. And that 
they themselves are very much of their own opinion, their 
acts declare. They do not write much in reviews, but they 
go out, in Frarice, to murder a bourgeois at a venture, while 
no bourgeois yet has taken a general shot (with a revolver 
or a hand-grenade) into the ranks of capitalists. To our 
minds the expense of any large social reform which benefits 
the community must be borne by the community. At all 
events, as the Pall Mall Gazette admits, it isa little impolitic 
to go firing italics and threats of special taxation at a single 
class. And the impolicy becomes more manifest when we 
see how easily another (and highly respectable, though not 
landed class) may be threatened by precisely the same logic. 

We need not follow Mr. CuHampBeruarn’s series of pro- 
posals about compensation to owners of houses scandalously 
unfit for human habitation. There is a very general agree- 
ment that the speculators in disease may be glad to take 
what they are given and be thankful. But how about the 
improvement scheme of the Corporation of Birmingham, 
“the most important and instructive” of all? Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN says “the population of the unhealthy dis- 
“ trict was about 9,000, and the total number of artisans’ 
“ dwellings purchased was 1,335. Of this number 298 have 
“ been already demolished,” 63 others have been “cleared 
“ away,” and 63 are “closed or marked out for speedy de- 
“ struction.” And where are the late tenants? According 
to the speech of a Birmingham soi-disant Radical “Town 
“ Councillor ” (quoted from by the St. James’s Gazette), 
“ no provisions have been made for rehousing the evicted 
“ people.” At the present time in Birmingham they had a 
loss of 40,000/. a year in reference to the half-street that 
had been made, and not one single dwelling-place for the 
poor had been erected. “The poor,” this Birmingham 
Graccnvs went on to declare, “ had been sacrificed to make 
“a blaze of light round the Council House which might 
“ compare with the Champs Elysées.” But these Elysian 
Fields, he said, did not console tens of thousands of the 
inhabitants of Birmingham for being houseless and for the 
lange expenditure. Can these things be true? 

ractical proposals for improving the condition of the 
poor are discussed in the new number of the Nineteenth 
Century. To those which are matters of serious import- 
ance we intend to return next week. To deal with Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN now is perhaps to take pleasure first and 
business afterwards. 


FRENCH DIFFICULTIES. 


HOSE of us who have read Mr. Midshipman Fasy— 

that is to say, the large majority of Englishmen—will 
have no difficulty in describing the present position of 
France. It is engaged in a triangular duel, and is just at 
the critical moment when the fire is about to begin in 
earnest. In one respect it is in a less favourable position 
than Mr. Easy between the purser’s clerk and the boat- 
swain. The fire on that occasion was to go all round; but 
France will have to face two pistols, and answer them at 
once. It is true that one of the pistols is not a very efli- 
cient weapon, and that the power of the other is uncertain ; 
but it is by this time tolerably sure that both will be fired, 
and at least probable that both will wound more or less. 
The patriotic Ministers who, inspired by patriotic journalists, 
have brought two little wars at once on their country, are 
now compelled to face the unpleasant fact that glory and 
national expansion are not to be obtained for nothing. The 
very Hovas have refused to be terrified by the magnificent 
attitude of Admiral Pierre, and the damage done to Euro- 
pean traders by the fire of the French squadron. There 
are, in fact, no more absurd things to be seen in the world 
at this moment than the situation in Madagascar. A 
French squadron has come, and has furiously bombard 
undefended towns. Sailors and marines have been landed 
after a precise observance of all the forms proper to be used 
in the most serious operations. English naval officers have 
been insulted in full knowledge that this pleasure could be 
indulged in with perfect safety, and an English missionary 
has been first imprisoned and then indemnified for the in- 
jury done him. At the end of all this France is not 
much nearer the object of its desires than it was a year 
ago. After an immense outlay in powder, flannel bags, 
and shot, its colony is not even founded. When 
the gunboats come and bombard their coast towns, 
the Hova garrisons go away, and look on at a dis- 
tance of several miles. Nobody suffers except a few 
German or English men of business. Then the gunboats 
proceed on their triumphant course, and the Hova garrisons 
come back to smoke their pipes or employ themselves in 
such other way as seems good in their own eyes. When 
the French do occupy a coast town, Tamatave for instance, 
nothing much comes of the feat. Their officers can assume 
an imposing attitude towards the officers of an English 
cruiser, which is not at all likely to open fire without orders 
from home; but the Hovas are no nearer submission than 
before. After all the despatches they have written, and 
the safe insolence they lave rejoiced in showing, and the 
ammunition they have expended for the honour and glory 
of France, the French are in this unsatisfactory position— 
that nothing effectual can be done in Madagascar with- 
out despatching an expedition into the interior, and 
at this particular moment not a man can be spared 
until it is known whether much more serious work 
will not have to be done elsewhere. That is a poor 
return for the thousand pounds which are to be paid to 
Mr. SHaw, to say nothing of the other expenses; but this 
is the natural result of a blind determination to make a 
show somewhere. When diplomatic agents and naval 
officers are encouraged to behave as if they were playing to 
an audience at the Porte St.-Martiv, this sort of complica- 
tion may be expected to ensue. 

As between France and China the situation remains 
almost unaltered. Both Powers stand facing one another, 
“willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” Whoever 
has to comment on the quarrel is to be complimented on the 
easiness of his task. What was said of it three, or even 
six, months ago may be said to-day with little or no varia- 
tion. If the French go too far, there will be war in the East ; 
but nobody as yet knows what too far exactly means. 
By general consent it seems to be settled that when the 
upshot of the attack on Bac-Ninh is known the question of 
peace or war will be decided. When the attack will take 
place, however, or what forces would be engaged in it, or 
what it would really lead to, nobody knows. It is becoming 
meanwhile daily more certain that, however much France 
may appreciate the glories and profits of war, she is very un- 
willing to face the cost and the danger. The Budget Com- 
mittee appointed to report on the Tonquin credit has 
arrived at the conclusion that some amount of fighting 
there must be to save the dignity of France, but that it 
must be as little as possible. When the attack on Bac- 
Ninh was believed to be imminent, the Parisians were seized 
with a nervous fit, and began suddenly to speculate on the 
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possible consequences. In point of fact, the whole coun- 
try, or at least the noisy minority which speaks in 
its name, has been so confident that China would not 
fight, that suddenly being brought face to face with the 

of a Chinese war has the effect of a douche of 
cold water. Even the Ministry is beginning to acknow- 
ledge after a fashion that it has been a little too cock sure. 
It has not yet reached the point of confessing that it was 
utterly wrong from the first, but it has gone so far as to 
acknowledge that it is useless to argue with the Marquis 
T’SENG. e Ambassador of China, according to the 
Ministry, is a member of the war party, and for the future 
it will be n to negotiate in Pekin. The great 
mistake hitherto, according to the same authority, has been 
that France has been content to deal with a Minister who 
is open to “ foreign influences.” 

There is a good deal in this language to bear out the 
theory that the retirement of M. CuaLtemet-Lacour has 
altered nothing. It is altogether in the style of that 
misplaced professor, and shows that the delusions of 
the French are well-nigh as strong as ever. They are 
obviously fully persuaded that it rests wholly with them- 
selves to decide ow the quarrel shall be arran There 
is, however, no sense in which that can be said to be the 
case. They could not be sure of closing the dispute even 
by an utter surrender. If they yield now, the demands of 
the Chinese will be immediately raised, and in all pro- 
bability other European nations would have to suffer for the 
French failure. War, on a greater or less scale, is appa- 
rently the only possible result of the present dead-lock, and 
it is a matter for hope, though of the greatest uncer- 
tainty, that it will be short and partial. Meanwhile the 
conviction is growing in England that the time has 
arrived when our squadron in Chinese waters should be 
greatly strengthened. The Canton riots may soon be re- 
newed on a very different scale, and the only possible 
security that they will not have the most fatal consequence 
is the presence of a strong neutral force. Certainly nothing 
ey happened since the peaceful Third Republic sud- 
denly broke out into the vices of the Empire can give us 
any security that the reinforcement will not be needed. It 
cannot be said that war is improbable, or that our interests 
will be respected, since even the Hovas have been bom- 
barded, mainly at the cost of a third party. When it 
happens, French officers are not likely to be more scrupulous 
than they have been on the coast of Madagascar. 
the Chinese will certainly not be content to imitate the 
Hovas. They will not retire into the interior and look on 
from a safe distance. The Treaty Ports will be in no small 
danger from both sides. A display of strength will be the 
surest ible way of securing our neutrality. Even 
Admiral Pierre would probably have behaved with mode- 
rate civility if the Dryad had been a heavily-armed iron- 
clad. It is to be hoped, therefore, that we may shortly 
hear that the China squadron has been reinforced by at 
least as many gunboats as have been sent to Suakim to 
keep the Manni out of the valley of the Nile. 


ESAU AND JACOB, 


T must have occurred on more than one occasion to more 
than one observer of contemporary events that a humble 
but laborious supporter of the present Government, who 
strives to keep his political opinions abreast of his leaders’, 
must sometimes be met by singular difficulties. On no 
occasion, perhaps, have the difficulties been so singular as 
during the early part of this week. The sound Minis- 
terialist who, with or without wry faces, swallowed Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S account of things in general on Tuesday 
morning with his breakfast must have had considerable 
difficulty in doing the same thing with the contents of Lord 
Hanrtineton’s Manchester address on Wednesday morning. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is, speaking metaphorically and _politi- 
cally, a very hairy man indeed ; Lord Hartineton is a com- 
paratively smooth man. But the difficulty is far greater than 
that of making up the mind whether to believe touch or hear- 
ing. Thereare two perfectly distinct voices, and yet each voice 
is that of a Cabinet Minister. There have been days when 
it would have been thought that two such jarring notes in 


the same Cabinet were incompossible, in the language of a | . 


somewhat antiquated philosophy. Lord Hartineron, it 
would have seemed to the ancients, must have instantly 


resigned on reading the language of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN or 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN on reading that of Lord Hartineton. 


Finally, 


But it is certainly difficult to see that there is much positive 
basis of agreement left between these two important persons 
after the speeches of Monday and Tuesday night. They have, 
indeed, one requisite, according to classical definition, of a 
durable friendship and alliance—the idem nolle. They both 
desire most eagerly that Lord Sa.ispury shall in no case be 
sent back to Downing Street. But when the reader goes to 
see about the idem velle he finds no such satisfactory re- 
sult. Mr. CuamBer.ain’s views have the merit of a beautiful 
simplicity. Manhood suffrage, including Ireland, is Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s simple ideal; in defect of manhood suffrage, 
the nearest approach to it that can be got, and the more 
Irish enfranchised the better. Lord Harrineron, unless his 
words have no meaning, intimates aod would regard, or 
at any rate that a great man ple whom he respects very 
much would regard, a large nom of Irish enfranchise- 
ment with horror, and that he is so far from holding Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s simple creed of the more the merrier that 
he is actually dubious about abolishing or extending the 
property franchise. Perhaps no stranger sound has re- 
cently been heard in the political theatre than a discourse 
on the merits of forty-shilling freeholders by a colleagee 
of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


To those, however, who are not more especially bound 
their party allegiance to undertake this unpromising tas 
of harmonization the two speeches supply much edifying 
subject of study. Itis needless to say that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
“is for thorough.” He would obviate the necessity of 
tinkering the Constitution by leaving no Constitution to 
tinker; he does not conceal his opinion in favour of 
“ absolute manhood suffrage.” But, if there is a point on 
which Mr, CuamBerLarIn is more emphatic than on an 
other point, it is the utter suppression and total aboli- 
tion of minorities. “Let us crush the minority” is Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S new translation of écrasons l’infame. The 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trapgz, who is not usually 
fortunate when he attempts irony, implores his audience 
not to commit their affairs to the management, or ex- 
pose them to the influence, of “any selected minority 
“‘of superior persons.” It is extremely easy to agree with 
Mr. CHamBerLain that any given minority is likel 
to be composed of superior persons, as compared wi 
any given majority. That position, which the majorit 
themselves seem recently to have imagined to be a fresh 
and pleasant discovery of Mr. Matraew ARNOLD’s, is 
a commonplace of @ priori probability and @ posteriori 
observation, and has been so ever since men began to 
reason and observe. But this is not the point of t 
importance. What is important is to notice, first, the 
sting of minority influence to persons like Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
consists exactly in the feeling that the members of the 
minority are really their superiors. The right of every 
man who happens to be in company with fifty others 
to do whatever he pleases, without interference from 
any superior person who is accompanied by forty-eight 
only, is the simple principle, the article Alpha and the 
article Omega in one, of the Constitution which, in Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S View, Will need notinkering,and indeed admit 
of none. Secondly, it is noteworthy that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
laughs to scorn the “ checks” upon which political wise- 
acredom relies for minimizing the evils of democracy. In 
England, in France, and everywhere else, there are 
persons, no doubt very estimable in intention, and possibly 
very respectable in general intelligence, who invariably 
refuse to join in stoutly resisting changes which in them- 
selves they dislike, arguing that in the circumstances these 
changes will not have very much effect. The inhabitants 
of this political fool’s paradise may be referred to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s speech. They will there see, if they choose 
(which is a very material proviso), that the most outspoken 
and not the least influential champion of democracy will 
have none of their checks, none of their cireumstances. Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN speaks of the aristocratic tempering of a 
democratic Constitution far more indignantly and far more 
contemptuously than he could speak of an aristocratic Con- 
stitution itself. And he is quite right in doing so. For 
when the Constitution has once granted, which it never has 
yet, that any man pve man. eae a right to the franchise, 
devices for obstructing and qualifying his right become as 
obviously illogical as they will be catenily futile. 

Lord Harrineton’s address dealt with a much larger 
range of subject and endeavoured (a task which Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN disdained) to defend as well as to attack. 
However disappointing it may be to find when it comes to 
action that Lord Hartineton is in relation to his Radical 
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colleague a living instance, and indeed a kind of personifica- 
tion, of the futility of checks just referred to, it must be 
freely acknowledged that in debate and in speech he ad- 
heres for the most part to the best traditions of English 
politics. Those traditions do not encourage constitution- 
making and constitution-marring on the great scale, tirades 
against imaginary privilege, inflammatory appeals to class 
prejudices, and incentives to private greed. The traditional 
and certainly the right attitudefora Minister on his defence is 
to meet the question, How have you carried on the QuEEN’s 
Government? by showing that it has been carried on well. 
If Lord Hartinaton did not succeed in showing this, it 
was at any rate not for want of trying. But it can hardly 
be said that he succeeded. Audacity is not generally con- 
sidered Lord Hartineron’s strong or weak point, which- 
ever adjective may be preferred. But it is surely a little 
audacious—as Mr. CuamBeRLAIn would say a little cool— 
to ask triumphantly, in reply to the charge of disintegra- 
tion in Church and State, “ What limbs of the Empire have 
“ been lopped off since 18327” and “ What religious en- 
“dowments have been tampered with?” It is scarcely 
necessary to go back to 1832; that date may be made a 
present of to Lord Harrineron, as he himself generously 
“ made a present of 1780” to some one else. The 
single words Afghanistan and South Africa might be 
sufficient to show that considerable limbs of the Empire have 
been ope off since 1880, and the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, the diversion of large amounts of Church 
revenues in the Universities to secular purposes, and some 
other matters are scarcely things quite forgotten in 1883. 
Lord Hartineton may if he likes contend that there were 
excellent reasons for lopping and disintegrating in each 
case ; he can hardly with any success affect ingenuous sur- 

ise at the charge of lopping and disintegrating. Memory, 

wever, would seem to be the weak point of the present 
Government, to judge from Mr. Saaw-Lerevre’s extraordi- 
nary boast about Jonans. The Government which has 
flung the Duke of Araytt and Mr. Forster overboard to 
please the Irish, Mr. Bricur to please Englishmen, has 
surely had some experience in this respect. Here, at 
least, Mr. Cuamperuain cuts a better figure than his 
colleagues, as may be said also in regard to Lord 
Hakrtineron’s singular contention that, if the House of 
Lords would only vote with his own party, every one 
would respect the House of Lords. Mr. Cuamperatn, to 
do him justice, does not get into these difficulties—an 
advantage which the pure leveller easily enjoys. Why enter 
into the question whether a certain policy has benefited or 
hurt the Church of England? Let us get rid of the Church 
of England altogether, and we need not bother about the 
matter. Why discuss what might happen if the House of 
Lords would only vote exactly as Mr. Guapstone bids it? 
Do away with the House of Lords, and that trouble would 
be gone too. Certainly, if a sum be set which is too diffi- 
cult, the passing of the sponge over the slate is one way of 
getting rid of the difficulty. Now the sponge is a particu- 

* larly favourite implement of democracies. 


THE CONSERVATIVE WORKING-MAN, 


Wwe. some eighteen years ago, the late Mr. Joun 
Sruart Miri was a candidate for Parliament, an 


incident occurred which may still be in the recollection of 
many of our readers. He refers to it himself in his Auto- 
biography. Mr. Mr had said, before the date of his 
candidature, that the working classes were generally liars. 
When challenged before a meeting at Westminster, con- 
sisting mainly of working-men, as to whether he had made 
this statement, Mr. Mitt at once replied that he had; and 
his avowal was straightway greeted by loud and general 
applause. We need not, any more than many of those who 
eered Mr. Mixt’s answer, agree altogether with his 
bain though perfect truthfulness is no doubt rare in all 
ses of society, and not least so among those whose moral 
education has been hitherto, and still is, so imperfect. The 
cheers, however, were evidence that the audience appre- 
ciated plain dealing even when it took the most unpalatable 
form which can well be imagined ; and showed better stuff 
in Mr. Mrrx’s hearers than if his answer had been received, 
as it probably would have been in a similar gathering 
in most Continental countries, with groans and hisses, if 
not:with more solid marks of disapprobation. Mr. Mii, 
it is true, occupied an exceptional position in politics. He 


‘wasa shining light among Radical politicians and writers, 
‘and ‘yet not a few of the current Radical fallacies receive 


nowhere a more complete exposure and refutation than in 
the writings of the chief thinker which the party has 
hitherto produced. Full as is all that he wrote of sym- 
pathy with and intelligent interest in the needs of the 
masses of the people, he can in some ways be truly said to 
be one of the most Conservative of writers. No one has 
insisted with more ability and zeal than he on the incompati- 
bility of a high civilization with unrestricted democracy. A 
writer who was opposed to the Ballot, who could advocate 
universal suffrage only on the condition that minorities 
receive their full numerical share of representation as well 
as on that of plural voting (by which the knowledge and 
experience of the few are saved from being swamped by the 
ignorance of the many), can only by an abuse of language 
be described as a Radical in the sense in which the word is 
now used. 

But to return to the working-man. It was long assumed 
by the mass of Conservatives of the upper and middle class 
that he was too dangerous to be entrusted with political 
power. Nor was this opinion confined to Conservatives. 
It existed, in almost equal strength, among the majority of 
the Whig party. The Whigs, indeed, owing to their alli- 
ance with the more democratic section of the Liberal party, 
were forced to take the question of extending the suffrage 
in hand; and, when the country was once interested in it, 
the Conservative party, in its turn, was forced to try its 
own solution of the problem. We all remember how the 
question was tossed to and fro between the two parties (the 
Whig always trying to undersell the Tory), till Mr. Disragtr 
fixed on household suffrage as the only point short of the 
universal suffrage, which no statesman then advocated, at 
which a reduction of the franchise could stop. His Bill 
was carried, with not a few misgivings on the side of both 
political parties. Mr. Bricut, whose delight at the mea- 
sure was tempered by dislike of those who had carried it, 
was then, and for years later, under the belief that the 
Conservative stratum among the working classes, on which 
Mr. Disrazxt had placed his reliance, would prove a delu- 
sion. “In their confusion,” he said, speaking of the Con- 
servative Cabinet, “they offer they know not what.” There 
was, indeed, some apparent ground for his belief. The con- 
stituencies in which the working-class electors were most 
numerous returned chiefly Liberal members to Parliament, 
and the experiences of Chartism had showed that vast 
numbers of the working classes had been in favour of a 

rogramme far more democratic than that of Mr. Bricut 
himself. It was not till the general election of 1874 that 
the “ Conservative stratum” e clearly visible. 

Since then the Conservative working-man has ceased to 
be termed a “ myth.” He has become a most uncomfortable 
reality to the Radical wirepullers, who had fancied that the 
working classes would move in a bodyat theirdirection. It is 
no longer denied that he exists, for there are constituencies in 
which the working classes can return what candidate they 
please, and they prefer to return a Conservative. It is no 
longer pretended that the Conservative party committed 
political suicide in enfranchising the working classes in the 
large towns, for the Conservative party, sixteen years after 
it was said to have cut its throat, is alive and in excellent 
health. It was probably the scanty personal knowledge 
which the wealthier classes in England have had till lately, 
andstill have to a largeextent, of the artisan, and the scanty 
political intercourse which the two have had of one another, 
which led them for a time to look on his enfranchisement 
as something like a return of the Deluge. For lack of all 
other leading the artisan was tempted to look to the nearest 
demagogue for guidance. Since the Conservatives have fairly 
appealed to the working-men, Conservative clubs and associ- 
ations have sprung up in all parts of the country, and a week 
seldom passes without one now reading of several new insti- 
tutions of this kind being opened. In this matter of organ- 
izing the Conservative feeling of the country the Conserva- 
tive party has, till lately, been strangely remiss. But noone 
can say that they have not now learned their lesson. It is 
not even clear, from the speeches and letters of the distin- 
guished men who lead the party, what attitude they would 
assume towards a Bill for extending household suffrage to 
the counties ; and, though they have been blamed for this 
reticence, it appears to us eminently wise. Till the 
whole scheme, with the accompanying plan of a redistri- 
bution of seats, is before the country, it is impossible for 
any one to conjecture what its effects might be. The pro- 
visions of the Bill might be such as no reasonable Conser- 
vative, who looks ahead into the future, would object to ; 
or they might be such as would infallibly pave the way to 
anarchy. > 
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Anarchy is the most expensive form of politics that a 
nation can indulge in, and the expense of it falls mainly on 
those who have not capital to enable them to tide over the 


bad time. But apart from this, what is there in the creed. 


of any enlightened Conservative to which any intelligent 
working-man need object on the mere ground that he lives 
on daily wages? No one now of any sense will say that 
the Conservative wishes society to stand still and the Liberal 
wishes it to progress, when so many measures in favour of 
those who are most needy and behindhand in the world 
have been the special work of the Conservative party. The 
only difference of opinion is in what direction and with 
what an aim shall society move? There is room for many 
varieties of opinion on all political questions ; and this ap- 
plies to the poor as it does to the rich. But it does not 
‘appear why the working-man, from the mere fact of being 
such, should choose the Radical side. The Radical, itis true, 
has been beforehand in gaining his ear ; but the Conservative 
is rapidly making up for lost ground. Is there any reason 
why working-men should, as a class, take sides against the 
main institutions of the country? One might expect to find 
them choosing their political party according to individual 
taste or belief, just as persons in other stations of society 
do; and the existence of so large a body of Conservative 
working-men in the country is a visible proof that such is 
the case. What is there in the existence of the Crown, or 
of the Church, or of the House of Lords which is natur- 
ally more likely to give offence to an artisan than to a 
small shopkeeper? ‘The latter has never been feared as a 
revolutionary, simply because, by the circumstances of his 
life, he has been much better known by people of other 
classes ; the fear of the artisan which was felt at one time, 
and which even now has not yet wholly disappeared, has 
rested mainly on nothing more rational than a vague dread 
of the unknown. The more the central and local leaders 
of the Conservative party mix with their supporters among 
the artisan class the more, we believe, will this phantom fade 
away. And to promote this mutual understanding among 
classes which are widely separated socially might well be 
made a main point in the future policy of the Conservative 
Pte only ground on which the working classes can be 
plausibly represented as dangerous and destructive is that 
of property. So practical a politician and so hearty a friend 
to all reasonable reform as Lord Macautay declared that, if 
the preponderance of power were given to the working 
classes, property, and with it civilization, would be ruined. 
This opinion was uttered in the days of Chartism, and since 
then, not only are the working classes much better under- 
stood than formerly, but their material condition, as has 
been shown by Mr. Girren, has greatly improved. Un- 
doubtedly there is at the present time a Socialistic re- 
vival among the working classes, due in to the 
fallacies of Mr. Grorce’s book, which has a large 
circulation among them. But there is no evidence to 
show that this revival has taken any root, or that it is 
more than a passing phase of opinion. No doubt what 
has been done in Ireland has set a disastrous precedent, to 
which the advocates of similar or worse schemes of spoli- 
ation in England will joyfully appeal. Still, it is one 
thing to attack property in another country, and another 
thing to attack it in one’s own. An assault on property 
in England would have against it, not only the whole of 
the upper and middle classes of whatever party, but 
also those of the artisan class who have accumulated a 
little, and who hope to accumulate more. And there is 
a difference between England and Ireland which must be 
noted. Land in Ireland was the chief temptation to those 
who coveted the property of others. In England, tempting 
as land may be to such persons, capital, which is here accu- 
mulated as it is nowhere else in the world, is more tempting 
still, and is much more easy to lay hold of. Apart from the 
demonstrable truth, which all the more intelligent working- 
men can understand, that to attack capital is to diminish 
wages, many of the better sort among them are small 
capitalists themselves, or hope to become so. It is not 
surprising that the number of Conservative working-men 
is large, and if doctrines subversive of property and, 
as Macaunay rightly added, of civilization, should gain 
ground, the forces of real Conservatism will probably in- 
crease, and will be recruited, not only by many who call 
themselves Liberals among the u and middle classes, 
but also by the best of the working class, to whatever 
_ party they may have till then ee 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


HE Board of Trade has just published another of the 
pamphlets which have lately issued from that Depart- 
ment. It has filled some six columns in the Zimes of 
Monday and Tuesday with the now familiar demonstration 
of the statesmanship, philanthropy, and political courage 
of the Right Honourable Josern Cuampertain. This long 
and wordy epistle is worth reading for many reasons. It 
contains a great deal of interesting information, and not 
a little good sense. Both are intermixed with flowers of 
rhetoric, and enlivened by quotations which show that 
the gentlemen of the Department have not lost all the 
literature crammed for their competitive examination. 
These beauties can, however, be skipped without damaging 
the Memorandum, and enough will remain to repay study. 
The subject of the document is the present condition of 
the law as regards the liability of shipowners, and inci- 
dentally it has a good deal to say about our merchant 
shipping. But, before commenting on what it has to say 
about these prosaic subjects, some notice must be taken of 
the spirit in which it has been written. When a depart- 
ment issues what in business would be called a prospectus, 
its facts and figures, however instructive in themselves, are 
of less importance for the moment than the use the writers 
seem likely to make of them. The Preswent of the Boarp of 
Trav is about to bring in another Merchant Shipping Act, 
and he has — to the public at large for their opinion. 
It should be of all given on his own attitude. The 
Memorandum published in the Times will be found very 
useful, not only as showing what the new Act is likely to 
be, but as affording further evidence as to the political 
methods of its author. It is written throughout with the 
animus of an agitator, and ends with a paragraph of 
journalism. e official who drafted the 
content with stating his case, but takes care to add that 
“an attempt was made in 1876 to deal with this question, 
“ but by a measure which, if it had passed, would have left 
“ the law in an unsatisfactory state. The Imperial Titles 
“ Bill intervened, and the Maritime Contracts Bill dropped. 
“ Let us hope that when the subject is taken up again it 
“will be taken up by stronger hands and in a more 
“ thoroughgoing and resolute spirit.” The treatment of 
the Maritime Contracts Bill was not creditable to the Parlia- 
mentary management of the Ministry of the day, but the 
obstinate and ill-bred wrangling of the Opposition over the 
Imperial Titles Bill had quite as much to do with the loss of 
the more useful measure. In any case, a Minister who wishes 
to pass a measure of public utility throws doubts on his own 
competence when he sets about it in the spirit of a mere 
ane oe Class hatred is conspicuously present in this 
Memorandum. Shipwrecked seamen are referred to 
as “men whom the shipowner has left destitute abroad.” 
Although it is nowhere said that all wrecks are due to the 
faults of the owner, it is everywhere taken for granted that: 
such is the case. It is almost unnecessary to argue against 
a proposition which everybody who has any acquaintance 
with the truth knows to be false; but it is as well not to 
overlook the fact that it has been com tly put forward 
as if it were self-evident by the Minister who is charged 
with legislating on merchant shipping. It is one more 
proof, if any were needed, that the Radical leaders of to-day 
are less concerned to remedy evils than to persecute sume 
class which is at once small, rich, and not conspicuously 
friendly to themselves. 


It would be a great pity, however, if the natural reac- 
tion which is caused by a display of petty spite pro- 
duced an inclination to undervalue the abuses which do 
exist in the management of our merchant shipping. Jere 
is not a shadow of a doubt that unseaworthy ships are sent 
tosea. The disgraceful truth is as much beyond quesiion 
as that many good ships are ill commanded and jyorse 
manned. Sir T. Farrer’s demonstration that an owner 
may gain more by the loss of his ship than by a successful 
voyage is irrefragable. It is self-evident that, as long as 
that is the case, reckless trading will continue to be en- 
co The facility with which ill-found vessels can be 
highly insured is unquestionably the tap-root of the evil. 
It encourages the lower class of owners, and partic\)!.rly 
the shareholders of single-ship Companies, who are ‘!:.m- 
selves often masters and mates, to run improper risks oud 
to endanger their crews. A measure to put a siop to 
gambling of that kind would deserve, and would receive, 
hearty approval. The shipowners, as a class, mig!’ ‘ot 
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the less construct a fair apology for themselves out of the 
Board of Trade’s own facts. In spite of the law’s encour- 
agement to dishonesty, the great mass of our shipping trade 
is still sound. The majority of owners have still a pride in 
the condition of their vessels. If they are better protected 
than other carriers, they also run incomparably greater 
risks. Their ships are at the mercy of masters and 
crews for months at a time. They are liable to loss 
by the ignorance of foreign pilots, and by the want 
of lights and good harbours in distant seas. Ship- 
owners might also ask the Board of Trade to explain 
the process of reasoning by which it has arrived at the 
conclusion that the loss of property by shipwreck falls 
on the nation at large. To the mere layman—a person 
who figures a good deal in this Memorandum—the pro- 
position seems by no means self-evident. To him, puzzling 
over the wisdom of the Board of Trade, it seems that a 
vessel is either insured or she is not. If she is not, 
the loss when she is cast away is borne by the owner, and 
Mr. CuaMBERLAIN would probably agree that it is in the 
right place, no matter what caused the wreck. In the 
other case the loss is made good by the underwriters, who 
pay it out of their accumulated premiums which have been 
paid by the shipowners. Directly or indirectly, therefore, 
it is always the owners who pay. Over-insurance means 
high premiums. A gambler here and there may profit by 
a wicked speculation in shipwreck ; but the trade at large 
is kept within bounds by the nature of things. Of course 
when any individual loses anything, it is a loss to the sum 
of the national property. In the not improbable case of 
the destruction of Mr. Cuamperain’s hat by a gust of 
wind in the course of his journey to the Greenwich 
dinner, Great Britain and Ireland would be the poorer 
to the extent of a guinea or thereabouts. They would, 
however, have no solid ground for making the loss a 
grievance. If the Board of Trade had confined itself to the 
harmless platitudes which contain the truth, it would have 


only wasted a certain amount of ink, paper, and pens in an | 


innoeent way. Under the ennobling influence of provincial 
Radicalism, it has preferred to turn from insisting on the 
cowardly wickedness of playing with the lives of men to 
~ more genial work of exciting envy and hatred against a 
class. 


The actual measure which it is proposed to bring in does 
not appear from the Board's Memorandum to be of a dan- 
gereus or revolutionary character. As far as it can be got 
at through a haze of eloquence, in which that antiquated 
delusion, freedom of contract, is shown in its true colours, 
the future Bill seems modest enough. It is to make it 
harder for owners to over-insure vessels, and to give under- 
writers more power to fight doubtful cases. The Memo- 
randum argues strongly against the suggestion that more 
stringent inspection would provide a remedy for existing 
evils. With that fine confused reminiscence of litera- 
ture already referred to, the Board of Trade pleads that 
it has no desire to create several hundred Frankensteins 
in the shape of scientific persons empowered to examine 


ships and stop them when unseaworthy. The choice of 
.an illustration was not happy, since captious critics might 


point out that the Presipenr of the Boarp is himself 
the Frankenstein who has created a very formidable 
monster of official inspection by his Bankruptcy Bill. The 
principle is, however, good, though the expression is in- 
accurate. We have as much officialism as is good for us; 
and no doubt recklessness in the shipping trade will be 
more effectually stooges by making over-insuring im- 
possible or unprofitable. Nobody will think of denying 
that freedom of contract may properly be limited when it 
enables rogues to send men to almost certain death. Until 
the Bill itself is published, it is useless to speculate how far 
it will succeed in its object. For the present, we must be 
content with knowing that an attempt is to be made in an 
effectual way to stop a gross form of misconduct. It is a 
misfortune inseparable from our present political leadership 
that it is to be done in an acrid spirit, which may destroy 
its own object. It is also not to be forgotten that, when 
over-insuring is put a stop to,a number of preventible 
re pees will still take place, none of which can fairly be 
laid at the door of those enemies of mankind—the ship- 
owners, 


THE HISTORY OF A LONDON SUBURB. 


i ag history of a London suburb is always a sad one. 
Not so long ago it was still in the age of innocence. 
London came near enough to make it prosperous, but not 
near enough to make it hideous. Here and there sub- 
stantial houses and spacious gardens still show how pleasant 
the conditions of life could once be within five miles of 
Charing Cross; but, for the most , @ London suburb 
now differs from London in nothing but the superior squalor 
which is imparted by a superfluity of brickfields and coal- 
sidings. Until lately the riverside villages have suffered the 
least by this continuous change for the worse. The Thames 
is a feature which it is hard to spoil; and, though Richmond 
and Kew are but the shadows of their old selves, there are 


moments even now when we can forget the ruin which suc- _ 


cessive improvements have brought about. It is true 
the eye needs to be carefully taught to what features of 
the prospect it must be blind. What to avoid seeing 
is, in this case at least, as important as what 
to see. But, provided that there is careful selection, there 
may still be enjoyment. The Thames, after all that has 
befallen it, is still the Thames, and though the lawns by 
which it once flowed have too often been cut up into build- 
ing lots, and the trees which overhang its course grow 
yearly fewer, there is a charm left which can hardly be 
wholly lost so long as the river continues to flow. Of late 
years, however, it has seemed probable that Richmond at all 
events will not for ever enjoy this exceptional advantage. 
The bed of the river and the river itself threaten to part 
company ; and the Thames, no longer “ without o’erflowing 
“ full,” seems in a fair way to become like one of those 
empty watercourses which remain in an Italian autumn to 
tell of the melting snows of an Italian spring. This is the 
last and worst degradation to which a Thames-side village 
can have to submit. Richmond Bridge deprived of the 
river it has hitherto spanned, and compelled to rely for 
admiration exclusively on its architectural merits, would 
indeed be a discrowned monarch. 


Yet the probability that this fate is in store for it seems _ 


to be very great. The Report which has lately been pre- 
sented- by Mr. Apernetuy to a local Committee draws a 
melancholy picture of the changes which the river has 
undergone. “ By various operations,” he says, “in the 
“lower sections of the river the low-water level has been 
“lowered in the upper, so as to lay bare, to a great 
“extent, its bed from Kew Bridge to Teddington.” 
In fact that part of the stream which, if not the 
most picturesque, was, at all events, the most famous 
for its picturesqueness, is rapidly losing its title to be called 
ariver. Ifthe water has not altogether disappeared, it is 
confined for many hours in each day within so small a space 
that it hardly rises to the dignity of a canal. The necessi- 
ties of such navigation as survives serve to make things 
worse. The central channel must be of a certain depth if it 
is to serve any purpose at all; and the “effect of the 
“formation of a deep channel in a limited portion” 
of the river bed is “still further to lay bare the 
“yemainder.” It is no wonder that the inhabitants 
of the Thames Valley tremble before such a prospect as 
this. The river is to them what the great goddess D1ana 
was to the Ephesians. They live by it in a double sense. 
All the industries of the district take their colour from it, 
and from the keeper of a boathouse who yearly sees a 
larger expanse of mud and shingle interposed between 
him and the water, to the landowner who feels an uneasy 
suspicion that the price which land abutting on the river 
used to fetch will no longer be commanded now that the 
thing abutted on is only river for a small of each day, 
they have all a common interest in ing the nominal 
limits of the Thamesits real ones. It is even whispered that 
the quality as well as the quantity of the mud thus laid 
bare is open to criticism. In theory sewage no longer passes 
into the Thames. But, as a matter of fact, there is a good 
deal for which no other destiny has yet been provided, 
and unavowed sewage smells just as ill as sewage which 
goes by its own name. Still, so long as it remains in solu- 
tion it is comparatively inoffensive ; but unfortunately the 
subsiding of the stream does not suffer it to remain in solu- 
tion. e laying bare of the river-bed lays bare much that 
the world would willingly allow to remain unseen. Even 
the mere soulless resident who has come to live in the dis- 
trict because house rent is less than in London is disturbed 
of things which suggests diphtheria and doctor's 
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The inhabitants of Richmond and the neighbourhood 
seem at last to have taken up this question in good earnest. 
A rage poner has been formed to carry out a pro- 
posal which has often been made, and which promises, if 

rofessional authorities are to be trusted, to restore the 
es to the bed which is now so often left unoccupied. 

Ten years ago Mr. ABERNETHY was consulted upon the con- 
straction of a lock and weir at some point below Richmond ; 
but nothing came of the scheme. Now he has again been 
consulted, and this time there seems a fair chance that his 
recommendations will be carried out. The state of the river 
between Teddington and Richmond certainly calls for im- 
provement, and there seems no other way of improving it 
than to place the tidal limit at a point considerably below 
that which it now reaches. Mr. AperneTuy finds this 
point at Isleworth. There, between the ait and the left 
bank of the river, is a channel which is mostly dry at 
low water, and across this and a portion of the adjoining 
island Mr, ABERNETHY pro to make a _ half-tide 
weir. Across the other channel will be thrown three 
distinct locks—two for boats and one for barges, with a 
double slipway for boats in addition. The dimensions 
of the lock for barges will allow of haulage by tug- 
steamers, so that no serious hindrance will be offered to the 
commercial navigation of the river, while the pleasure 
traffic above the lock will be greatly benefited. Besides the 
advantage to the district between Isleworth and Teddington 
which may be expected to follow from this plan, the winter 
floods will be brought under better control, and the gain 
arising from this cause will be shared by the district 
below the lock. Mr. Apernetuy roughly estimates the cost 
of the weir and locks at 35,000/., and if this is anywhere 
near the truth, Richmond will buy its deliverance cheaply. 
Still, even 35,000/. implies a large addition to the local 
burdens ; and, though the authorities would probably be 
well advised in incurring this outlay, it is open to question 
whether they may not fairly look to be relieved of a part of 
it. Many as are the interests which the disappearance of 
the Thames threatens to affect, there is one which would 
sustain a greater and more direct injury than any other. 
Nearness to London and a superfluity of railway accommo- 
dation bring an unusually large number of boating men to 
Richmond, and to them the condition of the river is neces- 
sarily a matter of supreme moment. If the bed of the 
stream is to a great extent laid bare, men may wade across 
it and children may paddle in it, but the most ardent oars- 
man cannot boat on it. If a subscription towards the con- 
struction of the proposed lock were to be opened, it could 
hardly fail to commend itself to large numbers of Londoners 
who spend all the time that they can command at Rich- 
mond, because with them to be at Richmond means to be 
on the river. If it is wished to make the appeal irresistible, 
it might be added that when the lock is opened it is in- 
ber to fix the tariff for steam-launches at a prohibitive 

eight. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 


in the papers a state- 
ment that, there not being’enough men at the Sheer- 
ness Naval Barracks to supply the necessary drafts for the 
recommissioning of the Dryad at Mada , the new 
crew will be furnished from the Duke of Wellington at 
Portsmouth. On the same day, or within a few hours, a 
list of English ships assembled at Zanzibar was printed. 
The squadron at Zanzibar has some interest at the present 
moment, inasmuch as a rival nation is employing its na 

in attacking adjacent countries of some import to England. 
In that list there was not to be found the name of a 
single ironclad. Again at the same time another list of 
British ships in Chinese waters—also very interesting 
in consequence of a somewhat similar but more menacing 
state of things—was given. In this list there was 
one ironclad not of the first class—the Audacious—and 
that ironclad was, or had been very recently, in dock, 
though the Admiral had given orders for her to be un- 
docked speedily. Further, it did not appear that within 
call of Zanzibar, or within call of Hongkong, there was 
anything like reinforcement for these squadrons, which 
el largely of old, small, slow, and lightly-armed 
vessels. Both in African and in Chinese waters the 
French had a formidable squadron ; in the latter, indeed, 
they might be said to have something like an ironclad 
fleet. Meanwhile, during the same twenty-four or forty- 


eight hours, samples of the general and ordinary duty of 
the British were given by reports of the chastisement of 
certain obstreperous natives in Western Africa, and of the 
dispatch of a vessel to save a wrecked crew from a Rajah in 
Sumatra who misunderstood the duties of hospitality. 


These matters are collected together because they were 
all brought to public attention within twenty-four hours or 
so. No doubt each of them is susceptible of ample explana- 
tion. There is nothing very unprecedented in supplying 
drafts from a flagship, though to be sure in the days when 
this was common naval ede expressly devised to 
render it unnecessary had scarcely come into exis- 
tence. The enthusiastic feeling of friendship which is 
known to exist between France and England, and the 
perfect peaceableness of the French squadron in Malagasy 
waters, make the presence of any English ships unnecessary 
there, let alone the presence of ironclads. This is still more 
the case in the China seas, because not only are the French 
there, on the peacefullest of errands, at one end of China, 
but also there are no English ions or residents in 
that part of the world to look after ; and at the other end 
of China there is a Power—Russia—which has no fleet, is 
entirely unprovided with arsenals, and is, besides, animated 
by the deepest attachment to our nation. Still, for a 
country which, in the express words of its responsible 
governors, still believes itself to be, and prides itself 
on being, nearly a match for all the other nations 
of Europe at sea, and more than a match for any two 
or three of them, the coincidence is curious. If we 
really are so full of resource, we must be husband- 
ing it very carefully indeed when we have to send 
from one great port to another before we can get together 
men enough to man a moderate-sized corvette, when we 
cannot spare an ironclad for waters where one large 
European armament is reducing the property of British 
subjects to tinder and matchwood, and when we cannot 
spare more than one, and that a vessel low down in the 
third class, for other waters where it is extremely probable 
that a war of the first importance by land and sea may 
break out at any moment in one of the most important 
centres of English trade. “ It might have been keenness, 
“but it looked remarkably like misery,” is a tolerably 
well-known quotation. In the present instance it may be 
embarras de richesses in men and ships and money at the 
disposal of the administrators of the navy. It looks un- 
commonly like a woful want of all three. 


It is one of the abiding misfortunes of this question 
that it hardly ever succeeds in anges ey treated 
without a suspicion of some motive ind the scenes, 
or else without some admixture which renders it easy 
to get out of the discussion on a false issue. It is made 
the exercise of statisticians, the tourney-ground of rival 
experts, the battle-horse of partisan politics. Whether 
twenty-nine-fiftieths or seventy-one-hundredths of the 
gallant Thunderbomb will be ready on the Greek Kalends 
of next year; whether she is an obsolete ship, or a 
ship of the very latest and best type; whether the First 
Lord of this Administration or the First Lord of that 
has the credit of ordering her construction—all these 
purely subsidiary, and for the most part purely academic, 
questions are constantly discussed ad nauseam, when the 
real question is, Has England got a fleet largely superior 
to that of any other single nation, and a fair match for the 
combined fleets of any group of nations that reasonable 
possibility might bring against her? There is not one 
sensible Englishman in twenty, of any shade of politics, 
who will not admit that the answer to this question 
ought to be in the affirmative; there is bably 
not one Englishman living, except he be a Lord of the 
Admiralty, who will say that it can be so answered ; there 
is hardly one Englishman in a thousand who can be got to 
take a real interest in the inquiry as to the truth or false- 
hood of the answer. By the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
the matter is lumped in with general politics. If their own 
man says it is all right, they believe that it is all right 
without inquiry ; if their own man says it is all wrong, th 
too frequently reflect that it is his business to say it is 
wrong, and give themselves no further trouble about it. 
They are repelled, and perhaps excusably repelled, by the 
endless discussions whether the Amiral Baudin will be in 
a position to bombard Plymouth next year, or the Benbow. 

ill be in a position to bombard Brest Heaven knows 
when. The kind of lazy trust in officialdom which, little 
trustful as the average Briton is, besets all men in 
relation to complicated affairs of which they have little 


‘sailors of 
‘sailors of experience like Admiral of the Fleet Sir Taomas 
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practical cognizance, comes over them all. They hear ex- 
perienced administrators like Lord Henry Lennox, young 
promise like Lord Cartes Beresrorp, old 


Symonps, scientific experts like Sir Epwarp Reep, com- 
lain of the inadequacy of the present state of things. 
But Sir Tuomas Brassgy, or Lord Nortuproox, or Mr. 


-OaMPBELL BANNERMAN, or somebody else, gets up on his legs 
-and says that it is all right, and that we have ships enough 


to meet France and two or three other countries as well ; 


and the vast majority put the grumblings down as un- 
-reasonable and irresponsible, and ask whether men of sense 
‘and honour, with 
sponsibility on their shoulders, are likely to knowingly 
‘deceive the public ? 

Let it be hoped that there can be only one answer to 


the facts before them and official re- 


this question. There is, however, another which is not 


‘quite so simple, and that is, “Is it not possible for 
“men in this condition occasionally to deceive them- 


* selves?” The matter has been often discussed in these 


‘columns, and certainly nothing has happened recently to 


convert us to the opinion that England holds the position 


in naval matters which even Radicals very far gone in non- 
‘intervention declare themselves in’ favour of her holding. 
‘The intricacies of dockyard calculations are a byword, 
-and so long as the question is confined to wrangling about 
‘the exact advancement of this vessel or that, no useful result 
‘can ‘possibly be obtained. But there are certain general 
‘questions to which it would be extremely interesting to get 


from Sir Tomas Brassry or somebody else answers a little 
more definite and a little less evasive than the usual official 
reply. Which is spending most money in dockyard work 


‘on new vessels, France or England? Which is employing 


most men? Which is mounting the heaviest and handiest 


‘guns, putting on the thickest armour, giving the most com- 


ete protection to the vulnerable parts of ships, attend- 
ing most to the subdivision of compartments to guard against 


‘sinking, equipping her fighting vessels with the most com- 
‘plete armament of torpedoes and machine guns, securing 


the power of steering under all circumstances most 
carefully? And when Sir Tomas Brassey, or somebody 
else, has answered these questions, as no doubt he will 
(though Heaven and himself only know on what grounds), 
triumphantly in favour of England, thereby flatly contradict- 
ing all official documents, let him answer something else. 
Suppose the amicable exchange effected the other day of a 
thousand pounds to Mr. Suaw against the promotion 


‘and recall of Captain Jonnstone had not been effected, 


what fieet could have been posted in the Channel, what in 
the Mediterranean, what on the French Atlantic coast, 
what could have been sent to clear the African seas, and 


‘what to drive Admiral Courset from the Gulf of Tonquin ? 


Of course Sir Tuomas Brassey, or some of his colleagues, 
has a complete scheme ready for these simple operations, 
and, but for official reticence, could give it at once. 
Very well. Then, in the third place, will he tell us what 
strength of cruisers would be available for the protection of 
commerce (independent of the general police duty referred 
to in an early part of this article) against isolated French 
ships or flying squadrons? and how many heavily-armed 
qeokore there would be for coast defence against some new 

urot who might have been found, by the declaration of 
war, at large with an ironclad, perhaps a little more formid- 
able than the Avdacious. This set of problems, as every 
one acquainted with naval affairs will at once see, is a very 
simple one, for we have given the Admiralty but one nation 
to deal with. If, without giving the enemy too valuable 
information, some writing man of theirs would get Mr. 
Kyowuks or Mr, Escorr to give him a few pages of the 
monthly reviews to state the solution, he would very 
greatly oblige those Englishmen who take an interest in the 


subject. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


LTHOUGH, like many kindred institutions, includ- 
ing the National Gallery and the British Museum, 
the public collection of portraits owes its existence to pri- 
vate enterprise and perseverance, it has acquired dimen- 


_ sions which make its preservation a matter of “ national” 
concern. No one can be surprised at the note of warning 
published in the Zimes of Monday by Lord ArcuipaLp 


Campse.t. The collection, when it was much smaller and 


less representative than it is now, was housed in George 


Street, at Westminster, in a building as far fireproof as an 
old-fashioned thick-walled dwelling-house can be. Then, by 
a special favour, when the collection outgrew its narrow 
quarters, a “ gallery” was assigned to it at South Kensing- 
ton, in some of the outbuildings erected for one or other of 
the short-lived series of so-called International Exhibitions. 
As the collection was founded by Lord Sranuore, with the 
assistance of the late Lord Dersy, in 1858, it was twenty 
years of age, at least, when it migrated from what may be 
termed the home end of St. Margaret’s parish to the out- 
lying hamlet which still belongs to it beyond Brompton. 
Here it was lodged, as Lord ArcHiBALD CAMPBELL justly 
observes, in a shed; and, after six years, in a shed, or a 
series of sheds, it remains. Of course there is nothing to 
be said against sheds, or log houses, or half-timbered 
cottages, or other wooden buildings, including Norwegian 
cathedrals and the church at Greenstead, in themselves. 
They are often very convenient, generally very cheap, 
sometimes pretty. But their condition, and especially their 
prospects, are very different in town and in the country. 
It is a remarkable fact that all the houses in London, 
except a few belonging to the Jews, and a majority of the 
churches, including the most conspicuous part of Old St. 
Paul’s, were in the middle ages wooden structures. Not 
one of them has survived till now. The few wooden houses 
along the Strand and in a few other places were built since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. All the oider 
ones, and most of the later ones, have been burnt. Sooner 
or later this fate may overtake the buildings, if they 
are buildings, in which the National Portrait Gallery 
is at present housed. Although, as Prince Bismarck is re- 
ported to say, the unexpected always happens, the expected 
also happens, and happens in such cases as this only too 
often. We have, in short, gathered at the expense of con- 
siderable sums of money, considerable expense of time, and 
of knowledge which is more valuable than either—above 
all, at an enormous outlay of private and public-spirited 
generosity—a collection of portraits of the great men and 
women of our nation, many, if not a majority, of them 
unique. We have set over the collection thus formed a 
Curator of whom any museum in Europe would be proud, 
who anywhere but here would have wealth, rank, titles, 
and a waistcoat full of orders. And we house the gallery 
and Mr. Grorce Scuarr, who for very love of it cleaves 
through all risks and at all sacrifices to his charge, where 
five minutes’ flames and five minutes’ water might diminish 
the number of extant portraits of eminent Britons to less 
than one-half. 


ANGLO-SWISS ENGLISH. 


he diversity of la es was ordained for many reasons. 
First, that men should not all think after the same pattern. 
Secondly, that it should be possible for them not to be the slaves 
of their own words, Thirdly, that something might be found for 
schoolboys todo. Fourthly, that mankind might have a source 
of harmless mirth, such as is afforded in good store by Don 
Pedro Carolino, Ojlendorff, the biographer of the Hon. Chunder 
Mookerjee, Ouida and many other lady novelists, and now in a 
certain prospectus or circular signed by Herr Arnold Ramsauer. 
And who is Herr Arnold Ramsauer? First, he (or his trans- 
lator) is the long-sought person duly qualified to succeed Don 
Pedro Carolino. He is also President of the Geographical 
Society, Herisau, member of the Swiss Alpine Club, and of 
the Commercial and Geographical Society of East Switzerland. 
Further, he is the head or managing director of a concern doing 
business under the style of “ The Anglo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment 
Company,” and in that capacity he is minded to despatch, or has 
already despatched, specimens of the Company’s wares to be shown 
at the forthcoming International Exhibition at Calcutta. He has 
prepared, moreover, a list of the objects so to be exhibited; and, 
judiciously reflecting that English isa more familiar tongue in 
Calcutta than German, he has caused this list to be translated into 
something which—as Clerk Maxwell once said of a poem com- 
monly found obseure—looks like English a yard off. A lucky 
chance has brought this document into our hands, and within the 
range of ordinary reading vision. Being unaccompanied by the 
original German, it offers a perfectly clear field for interpretation 
and conjecture. We shall have to confess that at some points our 
efforts are baffled; and, inasmuch as this catalogue or circular is 
not dated from anywhere in particular, we cannot tell the reader 
where to apply for more authentic explanation. By such light of 
nature as we have, therefore, we must proceed to consider the 
“ List of Exhibits of the Anglo-Swiss Tourists’ Equipment Com- 
pany, Switzerland.” 

he first thing that strikes us is a “motto ” (carefully so headed ; 
the reader is not trusted to see for himself that it is a motto;) 
“Multum alpinum alienum esse puto.” Here is already an exe- 
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Gatien difficulty. Nihil alpini would have been straightforward. 
ultum alpinum must convey something more subtle. Let us 
ty premising that classical Latinity must in any case be put out 
aceount. “I deem a bulky kit foreign to the true mountaineer.” 
An excellent opinion assuredly, but itself somewhat foreign, one 
would think, to the obvious interests of a tourists’ equipment 
company. “I think much of other people’s Alps ”—that is rather 
pointless, and unpatriotic besides. “1 think much Alpine matter 
is borrowed ”—very true, certainly, of the to phical, scientific, 
and picturesque information which by this time is common pro- 
perty, and is freely used to fill up accounts of second-rate ex- 
itions, It is sometimes true of other details. There is an 

py omg and eloquent member of the Geneva section of the Swiss 
Alpine Club who carried to great perfection the art of climb- 
ing in other men’s newly-cut steps, and then claiming the credit 
of the first ascent made these many years, insomuch that lately 
his thrilling narrative deceived a London evening paper which re- 
joices in being thrilled. But this, again, seems irrelevant to Herr 
sauer’s purpose. “I think there is much about the Alps that 
does not concern me.” Here is a possible meaning at last. The 
poy a! would signify to us, perhaps, that it confines itself strictly 
to the department of tourists’ equipment, and does not trouble 
itself with other matters of Alpine literature, science, agricultural 
and pastoral customs, and so forth. But this is flatly contradicted, 
as will appear, by the comprehensive and miscellaneous nature of 
the catalogue itself. So that we have to face what the German 
ge ga call an “immanent contradiction ” in our document. 

t us try once more. Perhaps multum is not the common 
adjective at all, but belongs to the low Latin substantive mudtus = 
molitus, which may be found in Du Cange. “I deem that Alpine 
grist (or ground Alps?) concerneth me not.” This is so pro- 
oundly enigmatical that we incline to think it must be the true 
reading. @ pass on to the main text. 

“The exhibits are intended to give a picture of the Alpine 
Sport on the one side, and a general apercu in a small frame 
of Swiss Industry on the other side. ourists’ equipment, 
accordingly, is only the first division of the display. It is 
subdivided into three heads—tent, apparel, and Alpine lite- 
rature, Whence we infer that in the Company's opinion 
tent! We begin, indeed, with simplicity. No. 1 is only a “ tent 
of solid watertight sailcloth” (commonly known as canvas in 
England; but that is a very small detail). No. 2, however, 
dazzles us with the announcement of “ Tent-ceiling Turkey red 
embroidered cloth Edelweiss Satin Silk Rondeau.” We do not 
clearly understand what all this means. But it seems to point to 
something much too gorgeous for the use of the ordinary tourist. 
Then come “Decorative Borders inside,” with inscriptions in 
Bengalese, Arabic, and English, “all embroidered in colours 
and gold.” Let us turn to the “ Apparel” for something more 
businesslike. The Wall—such is the first line. Does this mean 
that the objects in question are to be shown on awall? Perhaps; 
yet a wall is not Sp ge we should choose to show off boots, 
and Sllgming italicized sub-headings of similar form will not bear 
this kind of imterpretation. Here is a kna that seems to 
hold a good many things :—“ Knapsack : Knapsacks Cam 
stool Shawl manifold soup-plate box sewing implements.” This 

ives us no mean exercise in the art of division and punctuation, 
there a big knapsack with little knapsacks inside it? Or shall 
we construe “ Knapsacks Campstool ” a cam’ 
stool intended to be carried in or about a knapsack ? e should 
be sorry to bear that knapsack; but the follies of tourists are 
infinite. ao,» it a “manifold soup-plate,” or a “ manifold 
soup-plate box”? In either case, what is the manifoldness 
of soup-plates or soup-plate boxes? Is it a box that turns into 
soup-plates, or a nest of soup-plates packed in a box? Yet 
again, if the box is not to be construed with the soup-plates, 
is there a box of ified contents—a sort of Begriff ohne 
of a box? (We beseech the reader to excuse the 
metaphysical technicality ; the “ manifoldness” of the soup-plates 
pointed us to that region.) Or is there a “box sewing imple- 
ments ”—that is to say,a box containing needles and thread ? 
The reader is in possession of the text, and must judge for himself. 
One thing is certain; this is no common knapsack. Its mani- 
foldness must have something of en virtue. Peradventure it 
is that very wishing-knapsack which, as we may read in Grimm, 
Brother Lustig from St. Peter, and finally wished himself 
into heaven with, after the nine devils whom he had formerly 
got into the and soundly beaten on an anvil had wholly 
eee give him route elsewhere. We meet —— down 
wi er magic , one containing “‘campstool spoon- 
case complete box ana towel” As before, one might discuss 
many things. Which is complete, the spoon-case or the box and 
towel? And what is the completeness of a spoon-case? But let 
this suffice. Other objects in this category are more easily under- 
stood, A “plated si pipe” would seem to be in the vulgar 
bare g bmn eg “ Boots stack 4-6 points,” and the same article 
wi “ complete joints,” are — inly 
item is “4 mountain spurs.” Putting ings , we 
conjecture that the “ mountain spurs” may be something like the 
instruments sold by some English outfitters as “ glacier nails” — 
four-pointed spikes meant to be screwed into the boots for ice- 
work. We have never heard any good of these from any com- 
petent person (they are of course worse than useless on rocks); but 
We are not now with theirmerits. The “ boots stack” 


would then probably be climbing-irons (crampons, Steigeisen). 


How the English form “boots stack” was arrived at we do not 
pretend to explain. Then there are Pickaxes (ice-axes) and “ im- 
proved Alpsticks Jron Hook ASTEC.” As to this last mystic 
word, reflection shows it to be made up of the initials of Anglo- 
Swiss Tourist Equipment Company. But it also starts a new 
difficulty, for what are we to conclude when these letters are 
absent from the description of other objects? Does it mean that | 
they are not manufactured or not recommended by the Company ? 
If 80, why does the Company exhibit them? The “ Jron Hook * 
exemplifies a common playful way of German printers, to whom 
the modern distinction between ¢ the vowel and j the consonant, 
not being recognized in their native fount, is unfamiliar when 
they come to it in Roman type. Ap tly the Alpstick is 
thought to be improved by this addition of a Jron Hook—for what 
purpose we shall see hereafter. If any friend of ours were likely 
to find himself in company with a tourist who bore an improved 
Alpstick armed with a Jron Hook, we should advise him to give 
that tourist and his Jron Hook a very wide berth indeed. Worthy 
a Jron pan, and, still better, a 
J measure. 

ut we are anticipating the next sub-division, whi as 
The display. Thus it is s that all the objects classified 
under other heads will not be displayed ; which seems to involve 
@ contradiction to the p the whole undertaking. We 
conjecture, but with great diffidence, that the display may mean 
what in English exhibition galleries is called a show-case. Here 
we find plated pans with lid-roasters, coffee-boilers 2 /a minute, a 
black spoon box (which is black, the spoon or the box ?),a 
universal screw, roast-forks, and—we —_ by way of ey 
and harmonizing the —- items—* The patent pan, with lid- 
roaster in motion—a Picnic tion.” After cooking comes 
clothing. Among other things, we may see (at Calcutta to wit) 
“ servantsmauds” and antimacassars. Alpine climbers do not, as 
a rule, travel with servants in their train, nor is it clear what a 
“ servantsmaud ” is; and the Alpine uses of antimacassars are to 


us altogether puzzling. Another item is hopeless, as far as our 
ere of interpretation go. T’Red eloth embroidered.—Solidity- 
nomy Education.” embroidering of T’Red cloth may be an 


education in Solidity-Economy for aught we can say to the con- 
trary; or T’Red cloth embroidered with allegories of Solidity, 
Economy, Education, or ry bpp of those abstract nouns, 
two or one at a time, may be a very pretty thing; either way, we ~ 
must class this object among the multum alpinum in this cata- 
logue which we confess to be alienum, in the sense that our under- 
standing is incapable of making anything of the description. It 
is a relief to come to something simple, and the next head is 
simplicity itself. “ The The requisites of the moment.” 
We should like to know what the ASTEC—to use the charming 
abbreviation supplied by the author—considers to be the requisites 
of the moment. How many drugs will come up to the wants of 
the tourist who carries about a tent with a ceiling of Turkey red 
embroidered cloth, a manifold soup-plate, a boots stack, a p. 

pan with lid-roaster, servantsmauds, antimacassars, a Jnch measure, 
and a landscape mirror? But no details are given; and the next 
line plunges us into fresh doubt. These words—The improved 
stick’s duty—stand at the head of a rather mixed class of things, 
including compasses, field-glasses, baskets, Indian buttons (how 
or why fodian P), wood-block fasteners, map-cases, and a show- 
box. In case of doubt, it is a good rule to re-translate into the 
presumed original. But “die verbesserte Stockpflicht” does 
not seem to help us much, Only one way of conjecture 
remains, and our a though we say it, is palmary. 
“The improved stick’s duty”. means that all these things 
—the wood-block fastener, the compass, the flambeau Berlin 
pattern, the flasks Swiss ordonnance, the marine glass with 
aneroid barometer, the map-case, the vision-baskets with 
bottle-holders, the bottle-baskets, the four buttons (Indian), 
another bottle-basket, two other provision-baskets with bottle- 
holders, and thé show-box, are to be hung on the Jron Hook which 
forms part of the improved Alpstick. t is the stick’s duty. 
and a good piece of work surely, The tourist might perhaps feel 
somewhat em by his load—if he had to carry it on a 
common stick with a common hook. But we know not what the 


“ Catering Alpstick ASTEC (Pick-Axe).” May we believe that the 
Catering Alpstick is magical, and of kin to the catering-table we 
know from our youth up, the 7ischlein-deck-dich of Grimm, which 
produces ready jeueal whatsoever meats the owner calls for? 
An Alpstick that would thus cater would indeed be a precious 
on for the climber; and the Company that could supply it 
would make a speedy fortune. Only they would have no occasion 
to sell much else, for the cooking- the lid-roaster, though 
thaps not the Roast-fork, would at once become superfluous. 
Ft qui malit, as the old editors say, “cantering”; a stick that 
helps one to canter up and down Alps. But this emendation 
is more brilliant than acceptable. 

The class of “ Alpine Literature” is, on the average, easier. 
But it contains the one most formidable crur of the whole cata- 
logue. We transcribe this exactly:—,,S’ Spine go** 4 photo- 
graphs.—Courtship in Switzerland.—Four photographs illustrat- 
ing courtship in Switzerland are not exactly literature ; still, their 
presence is intelligible. But the combination of letters and 
symbols that introduces them fails to convey to us any idea 
whatever. Conjecture is at fault, and only blank wonder 


| 
| 
Jron Hook may be capable of. Neither have we exhausted the 
mystery of Alpsticks; for in another place, under the seemingly 
head of Cocoa Nut Fibre Work, there occurs a 
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remains. “ Rope and neckwork ASTEC. A Study,” has the air 
of a very ag jest, especially when we note under the head of 
Swiss Dairy “Gallowses with engraved brass ornaments.” But 
this may be nothing worse than a milkmaid’s yoke. As for the 
various items appearing under “The Swiss Industries,” we perceive 
with some surprise an “ Edelweiss Boot-Jack for Army and Navy” 
(not to be confounded with the Boots stack), a “ Bell-state 
edition” (something to do with the Swiss ry as likewise “ the 
feeders of the Swiss Milk Companies”) and Bundt’s Alpenclub 
sausages and gensd’armes. But even surprise becomes dull with 
repeated shocks. Our energies are consumed with guessing. And, 
as we have explained, certainty is unattainable, short of going to 
the Calcutta Exhibition and comparing the catalogue with the 
objects on the spot. The temptation is great, but we cannot be 
— from Grub Street. Perhaps one of our readers will make 

adventure. We say adventure with intention, having given 
our reasons for holding that the manufactures of the ASTEC 
do not belong to the common course of nature. But if any man 
will be bold, we recommend him to try Brother Lustig’s method. 
It may succeed—who knows ?—and save him his passage-money. 
Let him wait till the opening of the Calcutta Exhibition is 
announced, wish himself inside the knapsack—the eo grey 
with the manifold soup-plate box sewing implements —identify the 
various exhibits, verify their dimensions with the Jnch measure, 
and then return to Europe in triumph, living sumptuously on the 
food produced by the Catering Alpstick, and bearing thereon (if it 
be also, as doubtless it is,an improved Alpstick) the knapsack and 
the rest of the “ improved stick’s duty” suspended from the 
Jron Hook. 


ST. THERESA. 


VERY religion, which deserves the name, has had its phase 
of mysticism. The plain literalness of the Pentateuch 
developed into the mystic imagery of prophet and psalmist and 
the author of the Canticles. Even from the barren soil of Islam 
grew up, though perhaps rather as an excrescence than a natural 
pees, a school of Mystics, who have not been without their in- 
uence on their co-religionists, albeit their orthodoxy—which cer- 
tainly had a very Buddhist tinge—not unfrequently incurred sus- 
picion. But Christianity has been par excellence the religion of 
mysticism, and, contrary to what might perhaps have been ex- 
ted, in its Roman more than in its non-Roman forms, though it 
sometimes been the lot of Catholic mystics, like Hebrew 
Prophets, to be persecuted in life and canonized after death. Some 
of them indeed, like Scotus Erigena in one age and Eckhart in 
another, not to speak of the German Protestant theosophist, Jacob 
Béhme, have approached, if not , the confines of pan- 
theism ; and many more have been charged with it undeservedly, 
as was Madame Guyon. There have been mystical schools both 
French and Italian, but the two chief movements of the kind in 
Western Christendom occurred in Germany in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in the sixteenth century in Spain. Tauler and Henry 
Suss were in their lifetime suspected of heresy, but both are now 
held in reverence and the latter has been beatified. In Spain 
Louis of Léon and St. John of the Cross—for he is a canonized 
Saint—were imprisoned by the Holy Office, as indeed was Ignatius 
Loyola. St. Theresa, with whom we are at present specially con- 
cerned, and whostands firstamong Spanish mystics, was for two years 
actually under arrest, and was subjected to much annoyance, if 
not direct persecution during the greater part of her active life. 
There were special reasons, both negative and positive, in the his- 
tory of the country, which conspired to make Spain the natural 
home and centre of Catholic mysticism. The long struggle with 
Arians, Moors, and Jews in succession had served to identify 
eevee with orthodoxy and national unity, so that, as it has 
remarked, “in defending her religion Spain was defending 
herself.” It was through their passionate devotion to a common 
faith that Catalan and Valencian, Castilian and Andalusian, 
Aragonese and Galician, with all their diversities of habit, ante- 
cedents, and character, were fused into one nation. And hence 
followed the dominant power of the clergy in Church and State 
alike, and in the thirteenth century the establishment of the 
Spanish Inquisition, which, it must be remembered, was of native 
growth and represented in its stern intolerance the pride and the 
unswerving tenacity of the popular sentiment of faith. In the 
words of the writer on St. Theresa in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review :— 

They were a sincere le too ; Catholic in belief, and earnestly meaning 
what they professed. In the presence of the Moors, Christianity had re- 
mained a passion with them. Of Christianity itself they knew no form, 
and could conceive of none, save that for which they had fought against 
the Moslem ; and the cause of the Church was the cause of patriotism. 
Therefore, when the Reformation began in Germany, the Spaniard natur- 
ally regarded its adherents as the old enemy in another dress. An Italian 
priest could mutter at the altar, “ Bread thou art, and bread thou wilt 
remain.” No such monster could have been found in the Spanish Penin- 
sula. Leo X. called Christianity a profitable fable. To the subjects of 
Isabella it was a truth, which devils only could deny. 

And if the Inquisition embodied the militant, mysticism expressed 
the devotional aspect of such a national tem on Moreover 
the policy of the Inquisition directly contributed to this result. 
The rigid suppression of almost every species of literature except 
that of poetry, hagiology, and romance, left no other safety-valve 
open to the intellectual and moral aspirations of the higher natures, 


and men who in France or Germany might have become philosophers 
or ty oe heresiarchs—in Spain naturally became 
mystics. The Spanish romance literature helped to foster that 
temper, and just as Amadis of Gaul was the favourite study of 
Ignatius Loyola through the long illness which divided his mili- 
tary from his subsequent religious career, so we learn without 
surprise that tales of knight-errantry were the favourite reading of 
Theresa in her childhood, and that she “sat up at night in her 
nursery over Rolando and Don Belianis and Amadis of Gaul.” 
But in spite of this there was—in accordance with the national 
character—a strong ical and common-sense element about 
Spanish mysticism, distinguishing it both in literature and in action 
from the Italian school of an earlier and the French of a later date, 
and still more from that early Eastern mysticism which peopled 
the Egyptian Laura. The Spanish mystics desired to purify the 
cloister and the social life of their age, not to found a new 
Thebaid. 

And now it is time to say something of Theresa personally, 
though for a more detailed study of her career we sand whe our 
readers to the interesting article in the Quarterly. She was born 
at Avila, one of the youngest of eleven children, on March 28, 
1515, when, as her admiring biographer puts it, “ Luther was 
secreting the poison which he vomited out two years later,” and 
the coincidence of date is worth noting, as it had an appreciable in- 
fluence on her subsequent career. She tells us herself that she was 
by nature the least religious of her family, but she delighted in 
tales of heroism, and resolved as matter of principle that her 
heroism should take a religious line. At seven years old she and 
her brother Antonio ran away from home to seek martyrdom 
— the Moors, but were fortunately overtaken and brought 
back by their uncle before they had gone beyond the limits of 
their native town. They then practised asceticism by giving away all 
their pocket-money to beggars and making themselves conventual 
cells in the garden, and as pious little boys in Roman Catholic 
families play at saying Mass Theresa played at being an abbess ; 
there was always an instinct of command about her. Later on 
her father sent her to an Augustine convent to be educated, but 
with no intention of her taking the veil. The convent, if not 
exactly vicious, was in a state the reverse of edifying, and the 
confessor was too prone to form Platonic attachments among the 
nuns. Theresa however at the age of eighteen developed “a 
vocation,” much to the distress of her father, whose favourite 
daughter she was and who refused his consent to her project, and 
she therefore left home without his knowledge and sought admis- 
sion at the Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation. Here again 
“custom had relaxed the primitive severity”; there were 190 
sisters, and they appear to have lived very much like their 
friends outside the walls, with whom they held uninterrupted 
intercourse. Theresa goes so far as to observe that “ to ill- 
disposed women convent life was rather a road to hell than an aid 
to weakness,” and that “parents had better marry their daughters 
honestly than place them in relaxed houses of religion ”—which, 
by the way, her own father had not done, for she went there 
against his will. Her health broke down and she was sent into 
the country, where she fell in with a confessor who cherished 
attachments more than Platonic, but Theresa flattered herself she 
had converted him, and when he died soon afterwards expressed 
her conviction that he was saved. As yet, according to her own 
account, “ she loved God with half her mind, but loved the world 
with the other half.” It was the holy death of her father twent, 
years later, when she watched him through his last illness, which 
brought about her “ conversion,” and the visions for which she is 
famous, acting on her exceptional mental and bodily constitution, 
soon began to follow upon it:— 

Her health was peculiar. For twenty years she had been liable to 
violent nervous attacks—those, too, an imperfectly understood form of dis- 
order. She was full-blooded, constantly sick, constantly subject to fainting 
fits and weakness of the heart. Her intellect and moral sense, on the 
other hand, were remarkably strong. She was not given to idle imagina- 
tions. She was true and simple, was never known to tell a lie or act one. 
But her mental constitution was peculiar. Ovjects that interested her, she 
says, never ran into words, but fastened themselves as pictures upon her 
brain. Meadows, trees, and rivers, effects of sky, all materials of land- 
scape beauty, gave her intense emotions, but emotions which she was un- 
able to describe. She was a painter, but without the faculty of conveying 
her impressions to canvas. She perceived with extreme vividness, but 
the perception ended in itself, If she wanted phrases she had to look for 
them in books, and what she found in books did not satisfy her because it 
did not correspond to her own experience. 


The indiscreet guidance of her confessor Francis Borgia, afterwards 
General of the Jesuits, only intensified her nervous agitation, and 
for several years her condition became the talk of Avila. Some 
attributed it to demoniacal possession, some to imposture, others 
thought her visions real. But her strong natural understanding 
survived these trials, and now she became deeply stirred by the 
report, which had penetrated even to Avila, of the advance of 
the Reformation in Northern Europe. “ Antichrist was triumph- 
ing, and millions of souls were rushing headiong into the pit.” 
Theresa saw in the corruption of the religious orders, which ought 
to be the salt of the Church, the true secret of this terrible revolt, 
and she resolved to devote her life to restoring the Carmelite 
Order which she had joined to its pristine purity and strictness. 
But to begin these reforms in the Convent of the Incarnation 
was hopeless, and in a trance “the Lord” appeared and bade her 
found a new one. This was no easy matter; the nuns were jealous 
and her superiors treated her as a lunatic. However, a reforming 
party gradually sprang up and gained the ear of the Pope (Pius V.) 
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who issued a Bull toting her design. On August 24, 1562, 
San Josef, the first house of the Reformed rule, was opened with 
only four sisters, and in spite of violent opposition both popular 
and conventual, the Bishop protected the nascent institution, and 
was supported on appeal by both the King and the Pope, and on 
the issue of a second Bull the irate Provincial was obliged to 
exccumb, and let her take charge of her flock in peace. “ The 
luggage she took with her from the Incarnation was a straw 
mattress, a patched woollen gown, a whip, and a hair-cloth ; that 
was all.” The tide was now turning rapidly in her favour. 

The Church of Rome was rallying from its confusion, and was setting 
its house in order. ‘The clergy were clearing themselves of the scandals 
which had brought such tremendous consequences on them. The Catholic 
powers were putting out their strength, and Teresa's energetic spirit would 
not allow her to rest. The Carmelites themselves now partially recog- 
nized hervalue. The General cxme to Spain, and visited her at Avila. He 
reported what he had seen to Philip, and, with Philip’s sanction, he sent 
her powers to found other houses of Descalzos, forbidding the provincials 
to interfere with her. The champions whom she had seen on the battle- 
field in a vision had been brothers of her reformed Order. The General 
empowered her to establish institutions of men as well as women, if she 
could find recruits who were willing. 

For the story of her struggles and triumphs during the years 
that followed we must refer to the pages of the Quarterly. But 
it must not be supposed that her troubles were over. “God,” she 
wrote long afterwards, “‘ has never permitted any foundation of 
mine to set on its feet without a world of worry.” Nor 
was worry the worst she had to endure. When Pius V., who 
had favoured her, was succeeded by Gregory XIII, the chiefs 
of. her Order, who had all along been hostile, took courage 
and procured a brief from the new Pope forbidding her to found 
more houses, and the appointment of a new nuncio to re-en- 
force their authority. er writings were denounced to the In- 
quisition, and though no heresy could be discovered in them, she 
was kept for two years under arrest. But the King had always 
been her friend, and orthodox as he was he was impatient of 
Roman dictation. He and the Archbishop of Toledo remon- 
strated with the Pope, and Gregory on better information 
recalled his nuncio—who had stigmatized Theresa as restless, 
contumacious, and an inventor of new doctrines—as well as his 
commissary Tostado, who had openly and even violently opposed 
her reformed rule. Henceforth Theresa was left unmolested ; but 
ber health, never robust, was shattered, and on Michaelmas day 
1582 she passed calmly to her rest; her work wasdone, Spain 
venerated her as a saint, and in 1614 she was beatified by Paul V. 
end canonized eight years later by Gregory XV. in the illustrious 
company of Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, and Philip Neri, 
champions like herself, though in other ways, of the counter-Re- 
formation. And if her reformed rule sank again into neglect and 
is dying out in Spain and Italy, it yet cannot be said that her 
work died with her. The Carmelite sisterhood are even now 
reviving in Northern Europe, and owe to her energetic devotion 
whatever life they . The thirteen sisters of Compiégne 
who in 1794 fell under the knife of Robespierre singing the Veni 
Creator, as their heads fell one by one, were nuns of her reform. 
It must be allowed that of all the saints of either sex canonized 
by Rome few have better deserved the honour than Theresa. She 
was & woman of indomitable energy, transparent sincerity, genuine 
piety, and—albeit with slender equipment of education or culture 
—of great natural ability and strong common sense, as might be 
inferred from the firmly set, almost masculine, features and resolute 
mouth conspicuous in all authentic portraits of her. In spite of her 
abundant and marvellous visions—strange enough bowever they 
be explained—she was no swooning hysterical visionary, nor was 
hers the mysticism of the cloister exclusively but of common life, 
and her career was one of incessant, almost restless, activity. She 
amusingly exemplified her good sense in insisting that the con- 
fessor should hold no intercourse with her nuns out of the confes- 
sional, and again in her advice to a disciple to choose, if possible, 
a confessor both wise and pious, but, if the combination of quali- 
ties could not be secured, to prefer the first. She is one of the 
very few Roman Catholic writers whose works have to a certain 
extent made their mark on Protestant piety; Fenélon and 
St. Francis of Sales, and, in a somewhat different line, Pascal, are 
the only parallel examples which at the moment occur to us. An 

lish translation of the writings of her friend and disciple, 
St. John of the Cross, was published some twenty years ago, with 
a preface by Cardinal Wiseman, and is certainly a remarkable 
work, but we doubt if it has penetrated far beyond Roman 
Catholic circles, Both writers exhibit a minute familiarity with 
Scripture, partly due no doubt to the impetus given to Biblical 
studies by Ximenes, though he would permit no version to appear 
in any but one of the three sacred languages—Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin—inscribed on the title of the Cross. Of Theresa's exclusive 
and passionate devotion to the Church of her birth and her father- 
land—and to a Spaniard of that day orthodoxy and patriotism 
were but opposite sides of the same shield of faith—there can be 
no shadow of doubt; she was essentially and above all things a 
Spanish Catholic. Yet she was as little a gloomy bigot as a visionary 
dreamer. In spite of celestial raptures and denunciations of 
the Protestant Antichrist, it is impossible to study her life or her 
writings without feeling oneself in presence of the most human of 
mystics, the most sensible and Scriptural of saints. 


MR. HENRY IRVING IN NEW YORK. 


be able to record the brilliant success in 

America of Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the 
company of the Lyceum Theatre. They have acted in New York 
for four weeks in half a dozen dramas, and there has been Stand- 
ing Room Only nearly every time they have appeared. No 
one who understood even a little the temper of American 
people could ever have entertained any doubt as to the financial 
prospects and prosperity of the enterprise. Whatever failings the 
American people may have, among these is not a lack of curiosity, 
using the word with its praiseworthy meaning and not with the 
blameworthy significance too often attached to it carelessly. T 
Americans have a highly intelligent curiosity ; they are like the 
Athenians at least in their desire to hear and to see some new thing ; 
and they have an indisputable willingness to pay freely for the 
gratification of this wish. At all times,as we have heard an 
American put it, they are ready to give their money to seea good 
show. It is indisputable that the performance of the Lyceum 
company is a good show, good enough to satisfy a very 
exacting curiosity. Therefore was it certain that the visit of Mr. 
Irving’s company would be profitable if it were well managed. 
And it has been admirably managed. Mr. Irving arrived at just 
the right season and he appeared at just the nght theatre; and 
his steps throughout the length and breadth of the United States 
will be guided by the shrewd speculator who piloted Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and Langtry. The flaming red posters adver- 
tising Mr, Irving's performances are now as familiar in Broadway as 
they have long been in the Strand ; and photographs of Mr. Irving 
and of Miss ‘erry, alone and together, taken from life and copied 
from pleasant caricatures, are as common in New York as they 
are in London. 

Mr. Irving and Miss Terry arrived in New York about the 
middle of October, a week before they were to appear in public. 
They were received with the dismal and enervating ceremony now 
visited upon most distinguished foreigners. The bay of New York 
is one of the most spacious as well as one of the most beautiful in 
the world, and it takes an ocean steamer three or four hours to 
steam up it to her dock. A barbarous custom now ordains that the 
manager of a “ Great Attraction ” shall provide a steamboat which 
goes duwn the bay to meet the incoming ocean steamer. This 
steamboat carries the personal friends of the arriving stranger, who 
is made to feel the warmth of his welcome before he sets foot on 
dry land. But it also contains a bold brass band and an equall 
boid squad of reporters. Journalism is ubiquitous even when it 
not omniscient; and no inoculation can ward off the plague of 
interviewers, who descend upon the visiting notability like the 
plague of flies on the unhappy Egyptians. ‘To this infliction Mr. 

rving submitted himself with becoming dignity. The corkscrew 
of the New York Herald extracted from him a column of opinions 
on men and things. Objectionable as the interview may be made, 
it has its advantages; and it had on this occasion, as it enabled 
Mr. Irving to make a profession of principles, to declare his artistic 
aim and intent, aud thus to furnish indirectly the standard by 
which his own acting and the general performance of his company 
were to be judged. He took occasion, for instance, to deny that 
his success had been due to the lavish and extravagant spectacular 
mounting of his pieces, asserting that Zhe Cup, The Corsican 
Brothers, and Romeo and Juliet were the only plays which had 
been elaborately mounted. He was afforded also an opportunity 
of complimenting gracefully Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. Joseph Jetfer- 
son, Mr. Lawrence Barrett, and Miss Mary Anderson, and of de- 
claring his delight at arriving at last in America and his belief 
that he would be judged on his merits alone without any inter- 
national feeling. In this hope he was wholly justified, and his 
reception in New York has shown conclusively that there is now 
in America no jealous dislike of English actors—a feeling which, 
if it ever really existed, has disappeared along with the extreme 
American sensitiveness toward English opinion. Both feelings 
were provincial, not to say colonial, and both away as 
Americans got a simpler self-reliance und a tougher epidermis, 
There is now none of the international touchiness which has some- 
times marred the visits of English actors to the United States ; 
and Mr. Irving runs no risk of mishaps like theirs. 

Mr. Irving chose 7e Bells for his first appearance in America, 
and as he rushed upon the stage shaking off the snow he was 
received with appiause so hearty and so prolonged that it almost 
disturbed his equilibrium. The audience was remarkable both for 
its size and its quality. As the New York Tribune said, “a more 
brilliant audience has never been seen, and a more cordial welcome 
was never uttered.” He was greeted with hearty warmth as 
though he were a personal friend. No doubt many of those pre- 
sent at the Star Theatre had seen him at the Lyceum, as it is now 

tting to be a habit of New Yorkers to stop in London for a 
ittle space while on their way to Paris. In this applause there 
was nothing either patronizing or hesitating, for the spectators felt 
what one of the foremost of American dramatic critics said the 
next morning, that Mr, Irving could not be viewed as an actor 
who came on trial, and that he was not invited to America because 
he had a position to make, but because his position was already 
made; “he is not a probationer, and he is not a surprise. 
To say this is, of course, to say that the audience came pre- 
pared to apply a very high standard of criticism to Mr. Irving's 
acting. He was received as the first actor in England, and 
from the first actor in England much was expected. It would 
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be idle to pretend that Mr. Irving’s performance the first night 
in New York altogether satisfied that expectation, Whether 
it was that the choice of the play was not felicitous, or 
whether the actor himself was not at his best on that occasion, 
the effect on the audience, faithfully reflected in the next day’s 
newspapers, was favourable, but doubtful. Critics, and especially 
dramatic critics, are rarely brethren who dwell together in unity, 
and the very diversity of their views sufficed to show that there 
was great uncertainty and doubt. But, however adverse or 

rverse might be the opinions of the writers, Mr. Irving received 
fie highest compliment which honest criticism can pay—a reso- 
lute and respectful grappling with his work, and a serious discus- 
sion of his aims and methods. Taken altogether, the criticism 
called forth by Mr. Irving’s performances has been more acute, 
more intelligent, and more exact than that evoked by the visits of 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt or of Signor Salvini. Perhaps this may 
be for the obvious reason that both the language and the plays in 
which the English actor appeared were more familiar; but we 
must remember that Mme. Bernhardt and Signor Salyini are simple 
histrionic problems, and that Mr, Irving is one of the most 
difficult of such problems. 

On the seeond night of his engagement Mr. Irving appeared in 
his second play, Charles I., which had never hitherto been seen in 
America, and in which Miss Terry made her first premence 
before the American public. On the Monday following he brought 
out Louis XI, and on the Tuesday The Merchant of Venice. The 
performance of Charles I, redeemed in a measure the indecisive 
effect of the performance of The Bells, and the performance of 
Louis XI, decided the victory. But it was the performance of 
The Merchant of Venice which really captivated and captured the 
lovers of the theatre. The morning performance of Teale XI, 
and the evening performance of Zhe Merchant of Venice on 
the Saturday of the second week attracted two of the best 
audiences of the season, and brought in nearly fifteen hundred 
pounds, It must be remembered, whenever reference is made to 
crowded houses, that the prices of admission to see the Lyceum 
company are double those which usually obtain in New York. 
That this has had no speedy effect on the size of the 
audiences is the best possible proof of the strong attraction Mr. 
Irving has exercised. The third week opened with The Lyons 
Mail, and was filled out with The Merchant of Venice. In the 
fourth week The Bells and The Belle’s Stratagem were acted 
together, and the earlier plays were seen again. Eugene Aram 
has been abandoned ; and Hamlet, Othello, and Much Ado About 
aronene $F reserved for the return visit to New York in April, 
when the company will appear for another month at the same 
theatre, and when there is a hope that Mr. Edwin Booth may be 
induced to repeat the joint performance with Mr. Irving already 
seen in London. 

It may be well to cite a few of the best criticisms of the New 
York papers. After the production of Lowis XI. the Evening 
Post, which is now a daily edition of the excellent weekly Nation, 
said :—“ His success with the public last night was most em- 
ay ; he was not only applauded, but he was cheered and called 

ore the curtain again and again; and yet his performance, 
judged by any ordinary standard, was full of faults which would 

ve been fatal to an actor of less originality.” Mr. Irving’s pre- 
sentation of Charles I., said the New York Times, “ consistent and 
ingeniously elaborated as it was, seemed to mark his limitations 
wy sharply as an actor who is unfailingly interesting, indeed, 
and who may be very impressive and striking, but who cannot be 
tender or winning.” The same paper considered Louis XI. to be 
“a striking success.” The New York Tribune declared that in 
this the execution “ matches the ideal,” and that “all along 
the line of this part are excellent opportunities for this actor's in- 
cessant vitality and complex method, and especially for that pic- 
mystery of manner through which magnetism plays 
like the lightning in the cloud.” The same critic, noting that 
every artist has a way of his own, closes an elaborate analysis of 
Mr. Irving's Louis XI. with the declaration that “Mr. Irving’s 
‘way is not, as some writers in England seem to imagine, the best 
‘way for everybody, because the only true and right and con- 
‘clusive way of universal human nature; but, undoubtedly, it is 
the best way for him. He produces marvelously fine effects by 
‘it, and therefore he is right in using it. Within a certain field 
and up to a certain point it is invincible and triumphant. It can- 
‘not, however, accomplish everything, and nobody should suppose 
that itcan, As far as he now stands disclosed upon the stage, 
‘Mr. Irving is a thorough and often a «magnificent artist, one who 
makes even his defects to help him, and one who leaves nothing 
to blind and whirling chance ; and if the light that shines through 
‘his work be not the light of genius, we know not what it can be.” 
“While Mr. Irving’s success in New York as an actor is now be- 
zone all doubt, it is possibly not so great in extent nor so high in kind 
‘as his suiccess asa manager. The intelligence and the skill which 
‘have planned and shaped and directed the adequate and harmo- 
performances seen in New York are beyond praise. 
e are, and there have long been, good companies of actors in 
“New York, and enterprizing managers spending money freely on 
_the lavish mounting of Shakspeare. But never has a performance 
been seen’ in‘New York more perfect in every detail, finer in 
“design, or more finished in execution than that of the Merchant of 
“Venwe by the Lyceum company. Especially to be commended 
‘was the rich mellowness of the scenery, the delicate and harmonious 
tones of which were a delight to the eye. New Yorkers are 
accustomed to beautiful scenery, and nowhere are more brilliant 


stage pictures to be seen than at the Union Square Theatre; but 
the beauty of Mr. Irving’s scenery lay in the fact that it was not 
brilliant, sharp, or harsh, but melting dimly away as though it 
were as old as the streets of the Venice it imitated. It was not 
the scenery alone which won praise on all sides, but the perfect 
propriety of the stage management and the absolute mastery of all 
accessories of costumes, properties, lights, and groupings. “This 
one performance,” said the Evening Post, “is enough to prove Mr. 
Irving one of the greatest theatrical managers of modern times, a man 
eset re of ripe scholarship, exquisite artistic sense, an unerring eye 
or pictorial and dramatic effect, and a spirit of most wise and 
bountiful liberality.” For one thing, Mr. Irving has made it im- 
possible to present Shakspeare again as it has been presented in 
America as often as not—with one star, a fair company, and the 
stock scenery of the theatre, Mr. Booth produced Shakspearian 
plays with noble liberality in the noble theatre he built for him- 
Tale, but since he left this house he has contented himself with 
whatever material he might have under his hand. So in a 
measure have also Mr. Lawrence Barrett and Mr. John McCullough. 
They have only too often slighted detail, wherein ray ve lies, 
relying on themselves and on the play. Certainly they have none 
of them, not even Mr. Booth when jG opened his own theatre, 
surrounded themselves with a company of actors at all comparable 
to the company of the Lyceum. Of the actors, Mr. Terriss and 
Mr. Howe have made the most favourable impression in New 
York, Of the actresses only Miss Terry has excited uine 
interest. She had only to show herself to conquer. Her = 
sonality was as potent in New York as in London. 

plays in which she does not appear are not as popular as. 
those to which she lends the fascination of her grace and her 
spontaneity. But all the potency of her charm did not prevent the 
critics from professing to see her limitations. The Evening Post 
said “her personal charm is very great, her powers of emotional 
expression very small; every movement which she makes is in- 
stinct with natural grace, and her manner is so bright, original 

and winning that her popularity is assured independently of all 
skill in acting.” And the New York Tribune said, “ There are 
some men who affect to understand women ; but we believe these 
fortunate creatures do not write dramatic criticism. Miss Terry, 
if we apprehend aright the drift of her acting, is essentially sponta~ 
neous, absolutely unconventional, and positively individual, and 
will use all characters in the drama as vehicles for the expression 
of her own.” 

Mr. Irving’s personal welcome in New York was as ample and 
as cordial as his public reception; and his social success has been 
second only to his artistic success. He has been entertained by 
those whom he would most wish to be entertained by, and he has 
met and mingled with many of the Americans best worth eres 
There is more dining and wining in America than in England; 
but when the chicken and champagne are given by the critic to 
the actor, the situation is wholly different. Mr. Irving declined a 

ublic banquet which was to have been given him at the New 

etropolitan Opera House before his firet appearance in New 
York. Itis probable that it will be tend in before his 
departure from America in May, and that he will then see no im- 
au aged in accepting it. He was given a dinner by the Lotos 

ub, at which he made a speech, and another at the Lambs’. He 
also made a little address when called out after his first appear- 
ance. These public speeches have been few, and always simple 
and sincere. In all things and at all times he has borne himself 
gracefully and manfully. 


A PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


A® effort—it is as yet too early to call it determined—is a | 

made for the establishment of a ay wt Palace or place o 
recreation, amusement, and instruction at the East End, where, to- 
be sure, there have hitherto been few amusements except those 
are to of the Mile End Road. The 
scheme as roughly sketched out e@ promoters, who in 
a few days, to develop their at the Mansion 3 to in- 
clude a library and reading-room, a gymnasium, a public garden, 
with botanical collections, a winter garden, swimming-baths, a 
concert-room, a promenade or conversation-room, “within sound 
of any music going on in the hall,” and class-rooms for instruc- 
tion. The Palace js to be open to the people—free of charge, we 
suppose—all the year round; the classes for instruction in- 
clude science, art, music, literature, and technical subjects—all the 
industries of East London being looked after. If ¢ is made 
for admission to any part of the building, it will be only to the 
concerts, and even for them the charge will be as low as possible. 
Further, since nothing can be done or obtained without money, 
the projectors of the scheme ask for 50,000/., part of which is to 
be expended in building, and part, we presume, intended to create 
anendowment. The Beaumont tees offer 5,0002, as a begin- 
ning towards this amount and an annual grant of 200/. a year 
for the maintenance of the fabric. The amount asked for is so 
moderate, compared with the objects attempted, that there will 
be no on of fands, 

is attempt to realize a is not only a daring experiment 
the p' of which will be watched with the keenest interest, 
but it is also a large-hearted and generously-conceived project, 
initiated and supported by the very men who Love been for years 
learning in East London itself the difference between practical 
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work and benevolent intentions, and who know, if any can know, 
the limitations of what rich people, charitable people, and self- 


Jones, Mr. Barnett of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, Sir 
Edmund Hay Ourrie, Mr. Augustus Crowder, and Mr. Fremantle, of 
the Mint, are not, one would say at the outset, those of enthusiastic 
visionaries. In Proposing to establish such a Palace, they must 
have grounds for believing that the scheme has a good chance of 
success; and they must know, better than any one else, how many 
are the perils before them and how great is the danger of failure. 
Nothing, indeed, would be easier than to throw ridicule on the 
whole scheme, That working men and women should care for good 
music; that they should promenade, just like their “betters” at 
‘Covent Garden, and listen toa concert of good music going on 
in an adjoining hall; that they should discover the ar ep of 
exact instruction in things out of which they will not be able to 
make money, such as music, science, art, and literature; and that 
the boys and girls should of their own accord flock into rooms 
where technical education of the most useful kind was provided 
for them; that ’Arry should cease from bawling, refrain from 
breaking the branches in the winter garden, and learn to adore 
what he now derides; that ‘Arriet should, in like fashion, 
subdue herself, and cultivate the restraints of good breeding ; 
thatjthe younger sort should voluntarily consent to the disci- 
pline of class-rooms and professors for the purpose of learning 
things which at present they do not want to learn, and whose 
use when Jearned is doubtful; that conversation-rooms would 
be immediately valued as places where high spiritual and intel- 
lectual topics might be discussed ; that the people eagerly desire 
to study botanical specimens—all these are propositions which it 
is very easy to repeat with tongue in cheek and the pointing finger 
of derision. It might be replied that all working men and 
‘women are not ’Arries and ’Arriets. There is a remnant among 
the men who take up studies and, with such means as they have, 
really work at them. The man who knows wild flowers may be 
met with in the fields about the northern heights of London; he 
knows where to look for anemones and the marshmallow in the 
ing; in the early summer he prowls along hedge and ditch 
searching for the specimens which he considers rare. Another 
man is an entomologist, and may be found in the fields around 
Muswell Hill and Hornsey on a Sunday, net and rod in hand; 
another is a student of physics ; another isan astronomer ; another 
studies all the works which he can get on the land question, the 
labour and wages questions, the emigration question, the housing 
of the people, and every other question which seems to concern 
his class. These are just the men for an institution designed, 
among other things, to afford help to students in any branch of 
know As regards the women, doubts and questions arise. 
We have never yet heard of any working-women or wives of 
working-men seeking after knowledge. Perhaps their working 
hours are so long that recreation means mere re to them; 
haps no one encouraged them or pointed out a way to 
sen. however this may be, it can safely be said that in almost 
all women of all classes there is an instinct which makes for order, 
uiet, and good behaviour. The “ Mothers’ meetings” are, we 
believe, delighted when some one reads to them, and still more 
delighted when their little boys and fils can be made to give 
them an entertainment of recitations and singing. Perhaps it will 
be prudent to strike a note, as regards the higher aims of the 
“Palace,” so as not to excite hopes on the one hand or sus- 
picion on the other. The working are certain not to regard 
with favour an institution, under whatever name it is known, 
which is designed especially to improve them. Nobody in any 
class of life wishes to be improved. "We may remember how the 
music-halls of London, when first established » Were designed 
especially for the sey ey of the people, and to cultivate a taste 
for the best and highest kind of music. Again, the Crystal Palace 
‘was going to do marvels in the creation of taste for architecture, 
house decoration, and art generally ; and the latest example of 
all, the Aquarium, now the home of the walrus and the orang- 
outang, the swimming-girl, and the man-monkey, was opened with 
@ long list of “ Fellows” bent upon improving their country, and 
an imposing oo of previously unattainable oe in art 
and science. erefore, we shall hope to see in the finished pro- 
of the “ People’s Palace” aspirations rather than promise, 

and a a reticence as to the larger hopes of the projectors. 
On the other hand, as regards the recreation and amusement side 
of the scheme, we hope they will be put well in the front, and ex- 
plained in terms so that the people may understand, without 
any room for suspicion or doubt, that here will be a free aed to 
them—as free as the gift of Victoria Park—of a great building in 
which they may find ready to their hand, or create for themselves, 
whatever amusements the reasonable mind can desire. If they 
want to have concerts, they can get them up—but they must 
either pay the musicians or play for themselves; if they want 
to learn things, there are rooms, appliances, conveniences 
for the purpose—they must, however, find the unless 
voluntary service is offered; if they want to read and study, 
there is a library for them; they have only to ask themselves 
what amusements they want, and there is the place where 
they can make or find them. We may assume that some forms 
of recreation—such as pitch-and-toss, heads and tails, and gam- 
bling generally—will not be admitted, and that any one who rashly 
sup that the Palace was built as-a lounge for a gentleman 
in his cups will speedily be undeceived. Then there must be, 
inly, rooms where men can sit and smoke, A Paradise 


denying people can do for the poor. The names, among others, of 


without tobacco would be joyless indeed. The question of coffee 
versus beer is likely to be a burning one, but will, we hope, be 
decided in favour of the latter, care being taken that the drink 
shall be unadulterated, and sold at the lowest possible cost. 
Whether, further, the smoking-rooms should also be provided, free 
of cost, with papers and periodicals, is a question which may be 
left open for the present. Too much must not be given. It is 
well that something should be paid for, though the fee be as 
small as you please; for instance, the members of West-End clubs 
pay an annual subscription which amounts to three shillings a 
week, or thereabouts, but this includes not only the run of all the 
magazines and journals, but also the house, fire, servants, and 
unlimited writing-paper. It would not be too much, perhaps, to 
ask for a small weekly fee payable beforehand for the use of such 
a reading-room, while the library proper would remain free. 

No People’s Palace, again, could be considered complete which did 
not endeavour to do as much for the recreation of women and girls 
as for that of the men and boys. Unfortunately women below a 
certain point know even less than the men how to be happy. The 
gallery of the theatre they understand, and an outing to High Beech; 
but for games such as chess, billiards, draughts, or bagatelle, they 
have no liking at all. They would, perhaps, be attracted with the 
music when there was a concert going on, and with the lights, the 
warmth, and the quiet at all other times. But there must be more 
than this for them. It must be remembered that it has never 
occurred to the working-man to help his sisters; he never agitates 
for higher pay for them, shorter hours, more wholesome food, or 
more of it; he has never shown the least desire for them to share 
in his pursuits and amusements. A People’s Palace for men alone 
would quite meet his views. Therefore, those who frame the 
scheme must think for the women. And, first, there must be — 
rate rooms for them, where they can have tea and rest and , 
especially for the better class of workgirls who do not care to a 
about the streets “larking” all the eveni Then there shoul 
be simple lessons in the plainest cooking, lessons in dressmaking 
and the use of the needle—do people realize that a large propor- 
tion of working girls actually cannot use a simple needle >—lessons 
in sanitary arrangements. Probably at first such lessons will not 
attract many, but they will always attract some, and so teachers 
will be gradually created. As regard their amusements, there is 
little doubt that singing in parts has only to be started and would 
soon become as favourite a recreation with London girls as it is in 
the North of England, and one thing would lead to another. The 
great difficulty seems to lie in the outset and first beginning. One 
might, certainly, bring together a body of people and say to them, 
“Men and women, here is a big house; here are class-rooms, 
music-rooms, all kinds of appliances for you. Teach yourselves 
and amuse yourselves.” We can imagine the vacant stare with 
which such an invitation would be accepted. Or, on the other 
hand, one might compel them to come in, and sing to them, play 
sweet music to them, read lectures to them, even bring forth the 
magic-lantern for them, and then they would go away and wait 
till they were again compelled to come in with growing irritation 
at being patronized and interfered with. But would it not be pos- 
sible, by the infusion of a strong element of real working-men into 
the Executive Committee, to make them at once the actual rulers 
of the Palace and yet subject to wholesome influences from 
without? This opens up the very difficult question of manage- 
ment. It is the laudable English custom whenever a new insti- 
tution.of any kind is opened to appoint a director, or a manager, 
or a secretary at a thousand a year, with a staff of clerks at 
salaries ranging from fifty to five hundred pounds a year. In the 
People’s Palace could not the paid officers all be working-men 
and no one draw more than a good, fair working-man’s wage ? 
There will always be in addition, one would hope, a good amount 
of voluntary labour available for teaching, leading, suggesting, and 
managing ; indeed, without work. of this kind the thing would 
speedily fall to the ground. But the people must be gradually got 
to provide their own bands of music, glee-singers, and concerts, 
not to pay for,them. And they must learn to furnish their own 
amusements by their own efforts in other ways. Some of these 
ways will doubtless be surprising to many excellent people ; yet, 
provided that the place is not allowed to be used for political 
purposes or for religious conversion or for gambling or for immoral 
purposes, there should be no interference, For instance, the 
strongest instincts in the breasts of young people are to sing, to 
dance, and to act, or to hear singing, to watch dancing, and to see 
acting. If we teach them to sing and to play, they will teach them- 
selves, once they have the music of their own and the hall of their 
own, to dance and to act. And,as regards the maintenance of 
decency and order, one may reasonably hope that the men will be 
able to organize their own police in order to keep clean and sweet 
the reputation of the Palace wherein their souls do take delight, 


THE WALL GAME. 


T. ANDREW, speetle and martyr, is famous, of course, for 
many reasons; but among Etonians he is, perhaps, most 
famous (if it may be said without irreverence) for the fact that 
on the day devoted in the Calendar to his oe er the 30th day 
of November, is played the great match of football “at the Wall 
between the Collegers and Oppidans. Yesterday, accordingly, 
this famous event was duly solemnized with all customary pomp 
and circumstance, and with the result of a victory for the Co 
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by one shy to nothing. Whence this particular form of the venerable 
game of football took its origin, and through what and 
chances it has reached its present condition, history, so far as we 
can digcover, is reamoeetn hr silent. Mr. Maxwell-Lyte tells us 
nothing of it in his History of Eton College ; the author of Etoniana 
tells us nothing. In a little book, Heminiscences of an Etonian, 
“apparently referring to the first decade of the ER there is no 
mention of it; indeed football itself is oe to once, and 
then to be contemptuously dismissed as not ing at all a “ gentle- 
manly” game. ‘The records of this match go back to the year 
1845; but it is believed to have been first played in the previous 
year. The rules were not methodically considered and drawn up 
till 1849, and they have been twice revised since—in 1862, and 
again in 1871 ; yet the game as played yesterday was, to all intents 
and purposes, the same game that was cage on the same ground 
pine-and-thirty years ago. Since that day victory has declared for 
the Oppidans thirteen times, for the Collegers eleven; of the other 
fourteen matches, thirteen were drawn, and one, in 1857, ended in 
a tie, each side being credited with asingle “shy”! Asa matter 
of fact, the number of victories also are even. In 1858 a “ goal” 
was thrown by the Collegers, but disallowed by the umpire, 
owing to a slight divergence from the perfect truth on the 
part of one of the Oppidan players, due, no doubt, to excitement. 
Afterwards, in his calmer moments, he confessed the error, but the 
word of the Umpire had gone forth and could not be disturbed. 
As it is, tho result is extraordinarily creditable to the Collegers, 
when one considers the vast numerical disparity of the material 
from which their eleven can be recruited. The number of those 
who wear the cumbrous black stuff gown of the “ King’s Scholars” 
is never more than seventy, the Oppidans, over eight hundred 
strong, forming the rest of the school. Against this, however, 
must be set the fact that this particular branch of the game being, 
as it were, the special property of the Collegers, they become 
from their earliest days initiated into its mysteries, which are 
many and intricate, and inured to its delights, which, if consider- 
able, are also, it must be said, violent. The Oppidans, on the 
other hand, rarely participate in the sport till they have reached a 
certain position in the school, or at least have won for themselves 
that distinction in “the Field,” as the other and more familiar 
branch of the game is spoken of at Eton, which may make their 
prowess “at the Wall” a matter of reasonable conjecture. About 
twenty years ago,as probably is the case now, the game was 
among the younger Collegers to a certain extent compulsory. We 
are not aware that it has ever been so among the Oppidans. Eton 
is a large school. Her alumni pursue the various business of life 
in most parts of the habitable globe :— 
- By many names men call 
many lands we dwell. 


They will need no help to keep green their memory of the great 
battle of St. Andrew’s Day. But, as football has within recent 
years so largely extended its sway, as its charms are now confessed 
and enjoyed by so many who have long ceased to be numbered 
among the “ little victims” of a school—though as larger victims, 
as the newspapers occasicnally remind us, they might still be 
known—that a sketch of this peculiar branch of the game, native, 
so far as we have ever heard, to Etonians alone, may possibly 
interest those who have themselves never pleyed at it, nor seen it 
layed. 
r ry otball “at the Wall ” takes its name from being played against 
the brick wall which divides the Slough Road from the Lower 
Playing Fields, or Shooting Fields, to give them their ancient 
title, the particular football-ground of the Collegers, and till 
recent years their particular cricketing-ground as well, though 
certain parts of it used in the summer months to be shared by the 
lower-boy club known as “ Sixpenny,” and by the ‘“ Aquatics,” 
the name given by cricketers to those “‘ wet-bobs ” who occasion- 
ally condescend to amuse themselves with bat and ball. At a cer- 
tain distance from this wall—about tive or six yards, ifour memory 
serves us—a furrow is cut in the ground, and between these limits, 
the wall and the furrow, the game is played. In earlier days— 
that is, before 1845—these limits were much wider, including the 
two “goals.” At either end of the walla broad white line, drawn 
from top to bottom, marks the “calx,” that at the end nearest the 
College being known as “good calx,” to distinguish it from “ bad 
calx,” the one at the other end, where “shies,” from the inequalities of 
the ground, and also from the absence of any side-wall, are more 
difficult to get. In “good calx” the goal is a door in a wall 
running at right-angles to the “ wall” proper, and fencing off the 
garden of one of the boarding-houses from the playing-fields ; in 
“bad calx” a goal of the same proportions is marked out on the 
trunk of one of those stately elms which fringe the banks of 
“ Fellows’ Pond,” and form that noble avenue to which the 
memory of Gray has given the name of “Poet's Walk.” The 
players on either side are eleven in number, according to the 
strict rules, though in ordinary games, and sometimes even in 
matches— though never in the great match of the year—more or 
Jess take part, according to agreement or circumstance. The game 
is commenced by a “bully” formed at a spot in the wall equi- 
distant from either “ calx,” and formed in the following manner. 
Three of the players on either side, known as “ walls,” form a 
line against rough bricks (which are very rough), each 
side taking it in turn to form over the other; next to 
them, and ranged one behind the other in the same manner, 
are the two “seconds,” and from them to the boundary-line 
the ground is held by three players known respectively as “ third,” 


“ fourth,” and “line.” Behind them come the “ backs”—or 
« behinds,” to use the Eton term—three in number, and distin- 
guished as “ flying-man,” “ long-behind,” and “ goal.” Of these 
the first stands pretty close to the “ bully,” and the other two at 
longer intervals apart, the post of goal-keeper being an especially 
trying one to a boy of nervous temperament. It is indeed a 
ticklish moment to see the ball come hopping and twisting along 
over the uneven piece of ground, backed up by three or four pair 
of lusty legs, and accompanied by the frantic yells of several 


hundred pair of exultant lungs, and to know that, unlike the lotus- 
tree in the Mahometan’s ise, beyond you there may be passi : 
When the ball is placed between the feet of the “ walls, which 


in important matches is always done by one of the two umpires, 
the struggle commences. Ifthe “walls” on one side be much 
the heaviest, they probably carry the ball through almost imme- 
diately, and then, if that side be confident in their own skill, and 
a little doubtful of the skill of their opponents’ “ backs,” they will 
probably try and run it “ down” into “ calx,” keeping it always 
in the narrow between the wall and the boundary line. As 
a rule, however, it is, we believe, considered the best policy to 

kick the ball outside as far as possible in the direction of your 
opponents’ “ calx” the moment a chance offers. When the ball 
is outside but not in “calx,” the “ bully” is formed again 
opposite the spot where it first touched the ground, or was stopped 
by one of the players or unwittingly by a bystander; but should it 
rebound from the latter within the line again without touching 
the ground, it is still held to be “in play,” and may be immediately 
kicked by the first who gets to it. When the point at which the 
“bully ” is to be formed lies within either “calx” the game assumes 
a new aspect, the business being now on the one side to get, 
on the other to stop, the “ shies.” The two players best skilled 
in those particular and delicate arts are sent up to the wall, 
while the rest, excepting the “ backs,” of whom one, however, is 
generally moved up to the “bully,” are formed in two straight 

lines across the play. The ball is gently rolled up to the wall by 
one of the umpires, and the moment it touches the bricks a 
tremendous struggle of opposing boots and legs commences, A 
- ca is got by raising the ball with the foot, or any part of the 
leg below the knee, but with no other part of the fw against 
the wall. The player so raising it, or one of his side, must then, 
touching the with his hand, announce his success by the cry 
of “Got it!” upon which his adversaries are bound immediately 
to cease their obstructions while the umpire decides on the fair- 
ness of the claim. If it be allowed, the player who has the ball 
advances to the edge of the line and throws it to one of his side, 
who passes it to another, and so on, the object being to hit the 
goal before the ball shall have touched the ground or one of the 
opposite side, This, however, does not often happen; in the great 
match it has happened only once, on the memorable occasion in 1858; 
still more rare is it for a goal to be “ clean kicked ”—for the ball, 
that is to say, to be kicked direct from the play against either goal, 
the wall or the tree. In “ calx” a “shy” can also be claimed 
if the ball be kicked against the garden-wall and caught before it 
touches the ground. ‘Those whose business it is to stop the 
“ shies” do so in “ good calx” by kicking the ball as far out as 
they can, or in “ bad calx ” generally by passing it over the line at 
the end of the play corresponding to the garden-wall, after whick 
it is kicked off from a spot outside the boundary line, the “ bully” 
being formed, as before, opposite the place where it first touches 
the ground or is touched by one of the yang If, however, the 
ball, on ing behind, be first touched by one of the other side, 
a “shy” is counted for that side. In the matter of “ shies” only 
is the hand allowed to be used; in all other respects the game is 

pre-eminently foot-ball, as it is “in the Field "—an observance of 
the letter peculiar, we believe, to Eton. The game lasts for an 
hour, the elevens changing their ground, which is decided in the 
first instance by the usual process of “a toss,” after the tirst half- 
hour’s play, so as to equalize the disadvantages of “ bad calx.” A 
“goal” outweighs any number of “shies”; but, where the 
* . are equal, victory rests with those who can claim most 
shies, 

It must be nearly as difficult to bring those who have never 
played ut this game to a right understanding of it by words alone 
as that “ valiant and excellent fencer,” Mr. Hales, found it, ac- 
cording to Izaak Walton, to teach the “art of defence” by the 
same means. Nevertheless, even without practical experience of 
it, our readers will probably be inclined to agree with us that its 
pleasures are, to say the least, of a violent order; nay, itis, indeed, 
a sad fact that boys, and these, too, well skilled in the other branch 
of the game, have been known to bring their Eton days to a close 
without having been able to discover its pleasures at all. The 
“ walls” in a measure protect themselves wearing over their 
shirts large jerseys —. on the back and shoulders with 
sackcloth, and on their heads caps with long flaps to save their 
ears. But, even with these helps, that “ abrasion of the cuticle ” 
which seems recently to have strained the etymological powers of 
certain young students is painfully common among the players. 
Within so confined a space, moreover, it is impossible to love your 
neighbour's shins = as your own; the ball has to be u on 
itscareer more by brute force than by diplomacy and manceuvring. 
In the old, though not so very old, days when Collegers and 
Oppidans were, so to speak, hereditary and tribal enemies, there 
was wont to be some very rough play at these matches, wont 
even to be moments when the ball was obviously not the 
only or perhaps the most important object to be kicked. How- 
ever, football is necessarily a pretty rough game all the world 
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over; English schoolboys are not as negroes are, and a kick on the 
shins was generally forgotten as readily as it was given. Still, 
football “ at the Wall” is, no doubt, a much rougher game than 
football “in the Field.” A stranger watching it for the first time 
might well be inclined tosay of the players as Waller said of “a 


sort of lusty shepherds” :— 
care of victory 


Makes them salute so rudely, breast to breast, 
That their encounter seems tvo rough for jest. 

What the fastidious author of Reminiscences of an Etonian would 
have said to it we shudder to think! But those who have won 
fame at it in their day are wont to talk of it with peculiar fond- 
ness ; sometimes, indeed, to regard it much as pigstickers do their 
favourite sport, as one before which all others are tame and in- 
effectual. ‘There are few more characteristic sights to be seen than 
those Lower shooting-fields on St. Andrew’s Day. The old red 
brick wall standing up grim and square; the ground beneath 
freshly strewn with sawdust ; the dense line of spectators nigh a 
thousand strong, from the smallest boy all hat and shirt-collar to 
the Headmaster himself, or, sight still more awful, the Provost. A 
rope keeps the crowd at a respectable distance from the play, and 
within this rope as the clock draws on to half-past twelve, the 
players gather all clad for the occasion in freshly-washed raiment, 
soon, alas ! to be sadly smirched and bedraggled. They are accom- 
panied by the two umpires, the referee, the two “ twelfth men,” 
to supply the place of any disabled combatants, and the man 
whose particular business it is to look after the balls used in this 
game, which are of a heavier and stouter make than those em- 
ployed in “the Field.” Punctually as the half-hour strikes the 

“bully” is formed; the ball is placed in the midst of all 
those expectant feet; there is a minute or two of breathless 
silence while the little knot of combatants sways backward and 
forwards, and then, as one side or the other begins to give ground, 
and the rapid bickering of some dozen pair of sturdy boots shows 
that the ball is loose, the shouts of the eager onlookers begin to 
rise to fall no more till the game be lost and won. Perhaps no 
one really knows of what continuous exertion the human throat is 
capable till he has stood beside an enthusiastic Lower boy during 
the match on St. Andrew's Day. 


PRINCE PRISDANG. 


Pw emp histories have many curious pages, but perhaps 
few more novel than that which is destined to record 
a ceremony which took place at the Siamese Legation, in 
Cornwall Gardens, last Monday. On that occasion Prince 
Prisdang, who has lately represented Siam at the several Euro- 
n Courts, was, as a reward for services he has rendered his 
country in Europe, promoted from the rank of Mom Chow 
Prisdang, or Lateral Prince, to that of Phra Wongs Th’oe Phra 
Ong Chow Prisdang, Prince of the Blood Royal, and was in- 
vested with “the most Noble Family Order of Chula Chom 
Klao,” “the most Honourable Order of the Crown of Siam,” 
and with 3,000 Nahs (fields) of land. There are several 
reasons why this ceremony should be regarded with satisfaction. 
It is an additional evidence that the barrier between the East and 
West is crumbling away, and it is a testimony of the excellent 
understanding which, partly through the good offices of Prince 
Prisdang, exists between the Courts of St. James’s and Bangkok. 
The Prince is about to return to Siam, having handed over his 
duties at our Court to his uncle, his Royal Highness Krom Mum 
Naresr Varariddhi, who, as Royal Commissioner, presided at the 
ceremony on Monday last; and nothing would have been more 
natural, therefore, than that the King should have delayed the 
ntation of the well-deserved honours until he should have 
Con alte to bestow them in person on the return of the Prince to 
Siam. But it was evidently his intention that the rewards should 
be given on the ground where they had been won; and, unlike 
some Asiatic sovereigns, he not only readily recognizes that the 
i rae that can be rendered = - country is that of 
gaining and maintaining the good-will of European nations, espe- 
cially of England, but that a London drawing-room is as appro- 
priate a place for conferring the highest honours it is in the power 
of the State to bestow as the sacred soil of Siam. 

We need not go back many years to imagine a time when the 
questions “ Where is Siam?” “ What is its capital?” and 
“ What is the form of its Government ?” would have “ pounded” 
most candidates for competitive examinations. But thanks to the 
labours of Bishop Pallecroix, Alabaster, Sir John Bowring, and 
others we are now as familiar with the country as we are with 
Persia. We know its relative position on the map, we know its 

itical divisions, and something about its chief cities and their 
inhabitants, and we know that the people are ruled with that mixture 
of despotism and paternal which is peculiar to Oriental States. 
Under the sway of the grandfather of Somdetch Phra Paramindr 
Maha Chulalonkorn Phra Chula Chom Klao, the present King, there 
was more of despotism than of paternal regard in the administration 
of the kingdom. But since his day there has grown up among the 
higher classes an enlightenment and a love of knowledge which we 
may fain hope make a return to the old order of things impos- 
sible. Fortunately, we may be permitted to think, for Siam, our 
neighbourhood in India was the means of introducing Western 
know through the channel of English literature, and at the 
many of the Siamese magnates have English libraries 


which are better selected and more complete than those in half 
the country houses in England. When Dr. Richardson visited 
Siam in 1839 he found a copy of the Ei ia Britannica 
standing on the bookshelves of the King’s half-brother, and since 
those days a perennial stream of English literature has poured into 
the country. The knowledge thus gained of our history and of 
our political institutions has had the effect of turning the eyes of 
the ruling powers towards England. On our part we have taken 
no sealed means to ingratiate ourselves with the Government, 
We have uot a Minister at Bangkok, and our Consuls have 
abstained from thrusting themselves forward in matters which 
do not concern them. Probably their abstention from interference 
has helped on the cause which our books have done so much to 
accomplish. Nothing excites the jealousy and suspicion of Oriental 
nations more than the fussy way our Ministers too often have of 
setting to rights the internal aflairs of the Asiatic countries to 
which they are accredited, and of urging in season and out of 
season the adoption of railways, telegraphs, and other outward 
symbols of what is regarded as Western civilization, Fortunately, 
Siam has escaped all this, and the result is the present frank under- 
standing which exists between the two countries. 

The maintenance of these cordial relations has been, to a con- 
siderable extent, due to the tact and good sense of Prince 
Prisdang, who, while keeping a watchful eye on his country’s 
affairs as affecting us, has, at the same time, played the part of a 
peripatetic Minister at all the Courts of Europe. The diplomatic 
achievement of his European career which is particularly men- 
tioned in the King’s Proclamation as eutitling him to the honours 
which have now been heaped upon him, is that he “ has lately 
negotiated on behalf of Siam and conducted to a successful issue 
conventions with various European Governments for the 
tion of the spirit traffic between those countries and Siam, a work 
on which he is still engaged with every prospect of further success 
in future negotiations with other Powers, aud which will result in 
putting an end to a trade wicked and demoralizing, which 
threatened to stop the national progress in the paths of civilization 
and enlightenment, to ruin the prosperity of the kingdom, and 
ultimately to uproot the very foundations of the Government.” 

This picture appears at first sight to be drawn in unnecessarily 
dark colours. But the Siamese are particularly susceptible to the 
evil effects of alcohol and opium. Physically they are a small 
and weakly race, and the effect of strong drink upon them is 
shown in the rapid deterioration of their bodily health; while their 
temperament, which is by nature light, timid, and gay, becomes 
morose and sullen under the same influence. The terrible inroads 
which were at one time made on the health and well-being of the 
people from the too abundant use of arrack,a native spirit dis- 
tilled from rice, brought these truths vividly before the minds of 
the authorities, and led to the adoption of stringent regulations 
affecting the sale of that spirit, to the loss and much to the regret 
of the Chinese dealers who had acquired a monopoly of the trade. 
An even still more determined crusade was undertaken against 
opium-smoking, which was even held to be a blacker and more 
pernicious habit than swilling arrack. Strict laws prohibiting the 
practice were passed and enforced; and any ill-starred Siamese 
now found pipe in hand has the choice given him of either de- 
nationalizing tk lf by adopting the Chinese pigtail, and paying 
an annual tax as an alien, or of suffering death at the hand of the 
executioner. In this traflic also the purveyors are Chinese, who, 
while protesting, perhaps too much, against the importation of the 
drug into their own country, show no conipunction whatever in 
distributing it broadcast among the people of other nations, 

The Chinese population in Siam is, as is the case in all the 
neighbouring countries, very large; and, though little or no diplo- 
matic communication is kept up between the two kingdoms, China 
still theoretically regards Siam as a tributary State. This claim 
to supremacy accounted for the absence from the ceremony in 
Cornwall Gardens of any representative of China, who must, had 
he been present, have either assumed a position which would have 
been derogatory to the King, or have renounced the pretensions of 
his sovereign. It is still laid down in the laws of China that the 
King of Siam, or Sien-lo, as the Chinese call that country, should, 
at stated intervals, send tribute to Peking; but for many years 
this ordinance has been rather honoured in the breach than in the 
performance. The first part of the compound Sien-lo is, like the 
name Siam which we give to the country, an attempt to reproduce 
the name Sajam, by which the State was anciently known. But 
as this word, which means “ brown,” was merely a personally 
descriptive appellation of the people, it was felt that it might 
be with advantage exchanged for the present wider racial de- 
signation of the “ Kingdom of Thai.” As belonging to the Taic 

ples who have played so important a part in the history of 
son Asia, the Siamese offer a most interesting study to the 
philologist and archeologist. The subject is one which would 
well repay careful attention; and until we know more of the lan- 
guages spoken in what is somewhat loosely called “ Further India,” 
we shall never unravel the tangled skein of genealogies, languages, 
and customs begotten by the admixture of the Chinese and Taic 
races. On the tace of the royal proclamation conferring the several 
orders on Prince Prisdang, there are evident traces of the influence 
of other cultures besides Chinese. For instance, the first proclama- 
tion opens thus:—“ On Monday, the 12th day of waxing moon of 
the month Asathamas, of the year Goat of the Buddhist era, 2426.” 
The designation Monday, which sounds so very European,is, in fact, 
eae that is to say, the Siamese have 

a considerable period adopted the Western nomenclature for the 
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days of the week, and distinguish them as the day of the Sun, of 
the Moon, of Mars, of Mereury, of Jupiter, of Venus, and of Saturn. 
Their manner of expressing the month and the year they have 
borrowed from their Northern neighbours. Following the Chinese 
— the months are nameless, and are distinguished only by 

eir numbers as they occur in the year. The “ month Asathamas” 
simply means the eighth month; and “the year of the Goat” 
points to its being the eighth in the Chinese duodenary cycle, the 
= of which are su to be under the influence of the 
ollowing animals:—(1) the Rat; (2) the Ox; (3) the Tiger; 
(4) the Hare; (5) the Dragon; (6) the Serpent; (7) the Horse; 
(8) the Goat; (9) the Monkey; (10) the ‘Cock (11) the Dog; 
and (12) the Pig. Like the Chinese, also, the Siamese use the 
sexagenary cycle, and from the fact of this being with them 
the year of the Goat, as it is with the Chinese, it would 
appear that the current cycles in the two countries are contempo- 
raneous. Of course the custom of reckoning from the Buddhist year 
comes from India. The starting-point of this calculation is the 
death of the present ruling Buddha, which occurred in the year 
B.C. 543. The Siamese have also a civil era, which dates from the 
reign of 8 monarch who ruled in A.D, 638, by which numeration 
the present year is, as weare told at the end of the royal warrants, 
the twelve hundred and forty-fifth. 

We do not know whether Prince Prisdang is more than gene- 
rally interested in ethnographical questions, nor are we aware 
what career he proposes to follow ; but of this we are sure, that 
he could do no better service in the cause he has so much at heart, 
pon ge that of promoting a good understanding between Europeans 
and the people of his own country, than by giving us from the 
storehouse of information within his reach an account of the 
kingdom of Thai and its inhabitants. But whatever may be the 
future awaiting him in his native country, we cordially echo 
the wish of the King, “ May long life be given him to enjoy his 
rank and position; may the truest happiness and the highest 
prosperity attend him; and may his conduct be such as to show 
that he is worthy to be ranked with those who have already 
attained to this bigh dignity.” 


FRAUDS UPON BANKS. 


ae disappearance of another bank ma, followed this 
week by the conviction and sentence of the late secretary of 
the River Plate Bank, has revived the discussion as to the lia- 
bility of banks for securities lodged with them. Banks hold 
securities belonging to their customers in two different capacities. 
Let us suppose that a speculator buys Stock Exchange securities 
of the value of 10,000/., and that he has only 2,000/. wherewith to 

y for them. He applies, either in person or through his broker, toa 
oie for the loan of the balance, and he deposits as security 
with the bank for the loan the bonds or shares he has purchased. 
As the security must be left in the custody of somebody, and as it 
is possible that that somebody may prove dishonest, the securities, 
of course, may be stolen. But in this case the liability of the 
bank is unquestionable. It is bound to return the securities on 
repayment of the loan by the terms of its bargain with the 
borrower. For this reason the bank has the highest interest in 
seeing that.the securities are safely kept. Moreover, it is the 
clear duty of the auditors to ascertain that the securities exist. 
As to securities lodged in this way, then, there is no question of 
liability. But in another capacity bankers are accustomed to take 
charge of securities for their customers. An investor, for 
example, may lodge shares or bonds with his banker for safe- 
keeping and for the collection of coupons and dividends. Here 
the banker has no direct pecuniary benefit from the charge he 
undertakes. On the contrary, it involves him in both cost and 
trouble. Is he then liable for the securities, supposing them to 
be stolen? The law on this point is obscure, but the general 
opinion of bankers seems to be that he is not liable. Never- 
theless, the shareholders of the River Plate Bank lately decided 
to assume the liability. It is to be borne in mind, however, that 
small banks hold comparatively trifling amounts of securities in 
this way, and that they, therefore, “| consider it politic to 
assume & liability which will not cost them very dearly. It is 
different altogether in the case of the great banks. There are some 
banks in the City which are known to hold millions worth of such 
securities, and it would clearly be a very serious thing for them 
lightly to take upon themselves liability to so enormous an amount. 
It is very improbable, indeed, that the whole of the securities 
lodged with them for safe keeping could be stolen. Yet it is, at 
least, possible. Therefore, the great banks are hardly likely to 
assume a liability which under conceivable circumstances might 
involve them in ruin. But if they reject the liability, and if they 
are supported by the Law Courts in doing so, those who lodge 
securities with their bankers for safe keeping may some day find 
their property gone without any claim to compensation, It has 
been cuapaand as the most reasonable solution of the difficulty 
that bankers should in future charge their customers a fee for 
every security lodged with them for safe keeping. The fee would 
be a kind of insurance premium, and in consideration of the fee 
the banker would assume liability for the property lodged with 
him. It is objected, however, that there would be extreme diffi- 
culty in carrying out this plan. It would involve additional clerical 
labour, and it would probably also require augmented warehousing 


ties frequently, it is w that the trouble and annoyance 
te Thess mere difficulties of detail, however, 
could easily be overcome if bankers could be induced to come to 
@ common agreement upon the subject. Investors would willingly 
pay a reasonable fee for security. And if the fee covered, not 
only the risk run by the banker, but also the additional cost he 
was put to, he would suffer nothing by any enlargement of his 
premises or increase of his clerical staff. The real difficulty is to 
get the bankers to come toa common understanding. The com- 
petition and jealousy between them are so great that they have 
never yet united for any =~ and it is not likely that ~ | 
will agree to this proposal. e small banks, as already stated, 
in assuming the liability would run little risk of seriously 
damaging themselves; while they would win favour with the 
investing — and as @ consequence might expect augmented 
custom. But in the case of the great banks the liability would 
be serious, while public favour has already been acquired, and 
bankers as a class are too cautious to assume a new and serious 
liability of their own motion and without the prospect of adequate 
return. It may be said that the risk would becovered by the fee, 
and so no doubt it would be if a regular system of insurance were 
organized. But it would be difficult to convince the heads of the 
great banks that they have such an interest in the matter as to 
make it worth their while to add considerably to theirtrouble and 
expenditure. Until, therefore, there isa much stronger expression 
of public opinion in favour of this proposal than is likely to be 
elicited, it is extremely improbable that it will find favour with 
the banks. Indeed at a recent meeting of the Bankers’ Institute 
it was decided to take no action. 

Fortunately, however, the question is much less serious than at. 
first sight it looks. The business of every highly develo 
country like our own is necessarily based on the theory that 
men can safely trust one another. Not only does every trader 
work more or less with borrowed money, but every commercial 
house has to repose confidence in one or more of those it employs 
to such an extent that he or they could at any moment ruin it. 
Take, for example, a great joint-stock bank. It borrows deposits 
from the public many times the amount of its own capital, and 
as its shareholders cannot themselves work it, they elect as their 
representatives a Board of Directors, who can, if so disposed, 
make ducks and drakes of all this money. Some of thuse 
directors are without skill qr experience, and are chosen because 
they are supposed to possess influence. The rest are generall 
merchants, who have large private concerns to look after, and little 
time to give to the affairs of the bank. Practically, therefore, the 
directors are unable to control the bank which they are supposed 
to manage; and in any case they have but a small interest in its 
success. Yet they are absolute over its whole business, and may 
ruin it by neglect, recklessness, or dishonesty. Under them, again, 
are paid managers and assistant managers, secretaries, and heads 
of departments; and under these clerks of various degrees. How 
great are the facilities for fraud possessed by several of these paid 
agents the public fully realizes only when it becomes acquainted 
with such a crime as has received exemplary punishment 
this week. But what is true of a great joint-stock bank is 
more or less true of every other kind of business. When we 
consider the magnitude of the home and foreign trade of this 
country, amounting every year to several thousands of millions; 
and when we take into account the vast numbers of persons en- 
gaged in places of trust in this trade, we see how diffused is 
honesty, and how very rare is dishonesty. No doubt there are 
many and great precautions taken to ensure honesty, but recent 
experience proves that where men are willing to break trust, they 
can easily overcome the precautions taken. Dishonesty, then, io 
all ranks of society is exceptional. And it is extremely rare 
amongst the higher classes of the mercantile world. Where 
boards of directors have ordinary insight into human character, 
and where they are willing to pay salaries uate to the trust 
reposed in those employed by them, they need have little fear of 
dishonesty, The best safeguard, then, is to choose competent men. 
of character, and to pay them sufficiently. Even then, of course, 
precautions ought not to be dispensed with. Common prudence 
will suggest such regulations as will make it extremely difficult to 

rpetrate successful frauds. But mere mechanical will have 
Fittle effect if judgment is not displayed in the selection of mana- 
gers, secretaries, and clerks, and if adequate salaries are not paid 
to them. 

The frauds lately committed have all had their origin in reck- 
less speculation on the Stock Exchange. When a speculative 
mania seizes the country, some weak and ov ine persons 
are sure to ruin themselves; and, if they happen to be in positions 
which enable them to use the pee of others, a few of them 
are likely to do so. It is suggested, therefore, that, as ulative 
manias are certain to recur, the Committee of the Stock Exchange 
should forbid stockbrokers to deal directly for managers, secretaries, 
and clerks of banks, It is difficult to see, however, how the 
Stock Exchange Committee could enforce such a rule, even sup- 
posing it to be adopted. Managers and secretaries of banks have 
surely as much right as other people to invest their savings in 
Stock Exchange securities; and it would not tend to raise the 
character of these officials if a kind of stigma were to be affixed to 
their offices by the Committee of the Stock Exchange. It may be 
answered that the servants of a bank could give their orders 
through the bank. But the servants of a bank may have good 
reasons for not wishing to let their directors know all their private 


room; while in the case of persons who change their securi- | affairs. A manager or secretary way have saved money, or 
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married a rich wife, or inherited a fortune, and may not be willing 
to provoke comment every time he changes his investments. Over- 
suspiciousness is usually not found to promote efficiency or to 
raise character. And to treat the higher: officials of the banks of 
the country as —— persons does not appear a very pro- 
mising proposal. ides, the proposal, if adopted, could not 
be worked without a complete change in the present mode of 
doing business by bankers. When joint-stock banks give orders 
for the purchase or sale of securities, those orders are now most 
generally given through the manager. In future, therefore, the 
ma would feel degraded if the proposal were adopted. There 
is a difference, of course, between the manager and subordinate 
servants of banks; but it would not be easy for the Stock 
Exchange Committee to allow of dealings fur account of the 
manager, and forbid them for everybody else. If a measure of this 
kind is to be adopted at all, the initiative must come from the boards 
of direction. They may, of course, forbid ail their servants to deal 
on the Stock Exchange except through the stock department of 
the bank. But if they were to do so they would lower the cha- 
racter of their higher officials without really effecting the object 
they had in view. In judging of this, as ot all other matters, we 
must be guided by commonsense. A stockbroker has as much right 
to deal fora servant of a bank as for anybody else. But a respectable 
stockbroker can fairly well judge whether the bank servant is invest- 
ing his savings, or the fortune he has obtained by marriage or 
through inheritance, or whether he is speculating with the pro- 
perty of the bank. The character and standing of managers and 
secretaries of banks are tolerably well understood by the brokers 
through whom tbey deal. And the orders given in themselves 
furnish an indication of the kind of business being done. When 
a broker deals upon a scale involving differences of 50,000/. for a 
secretary receiving 500/.a year salary he must know, or at least he 
ought to know, that the kind of business being done is not such 
as a bank secretary ought to engage in; and the Stock Exchange 
Committee may fairly well take cognizance of the conduct of the 
broker. But an attempt to prevent legitimate dealing on the part 
of servants of banks is sure to fail, while it is likely to aggra- 
wate the mischief it is intended to prevent. 


RECENT MCSIC. 


TIE second season of the reorganized Sacred Harmonie Society 
opened with the production, for the tirst time in London, 

of Sir G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio of King David. This 
work, which was written for the Leeds Musical Festival of this 
year, comes before us with the enthusiastic approval of those who 
heard it on that occasion—an approval which was, we may at once 
say, fully endorsed by the somewhat eclectic audience who sup- 
port the concerts of the Sacred Harmonie Society. An oratorio of 
such proportions as King David, from the hands of so well known 
and learned a musician as Sir George Macfarren, must of necessity 
excite much interest among the musical public, and though opinions 
may differ as to its various merits, yet an artistic work was very 
os looked for. It cannot be said, indeed, that King David 
failed to obtain a high standard of artistic beauty ; but many 
will look in vain for anything strikingly original or indicative of the 
highest genius in the work, and some will even regret that the 
composer's strictly conservative views have led him to perpetuate 
some of the absurdities of older oratorios, which may now be con- 
sidered as indefensible. To take an instance. If, as we are in- 
formed by the analytical programme, “this oratorio has a moral 
and a religious as well as a musical purport,” it would be just as 
well that the purport should be clearly expressed in words which 
have some other value than that of mere exponents of musical 
sounds. Thus in the chorus, ‘Absalom prepareth chariots and 
horsemen, and fifty men run before him,” we fail to see the 
advantage in reiterating the words “and fifty men” in each 
part so often as to make the phrase irksome to the audience, 
tor it is of little consequence whether filty or a hundred men 
ran before his chariot, and certainly does not warrant the undue im- 
rtance given to the words in the churus. Undoubtedly Sir George 
farren can point to just such treatment of the words by Handel 
and Haydn, but we do not think that he would be able to produce 
from their works anything that can equal the irritating effect pro- 
duced by the “ Absalom and filty-men ” chorus of his own writing. 
‘The number in which this passage occurs is of studied simplicity 
and by no means devoid of beauty, but the unfortunate defect we 
refer to goes far to mar an otherwise pleasing effect. It is no 
secret that the composer is no favourer of the views entertained by 
Wagner and his admirers, and it is hardly necessary to warn us 
as the analyst does that he “ does not ignore the claims of musical 
‘form.’” Nevertheless, Sir George Macfarren does not disdain to 
base the overture to King David upon a set of themes (we will not 
call them motives, although the avalyst does not hesitate to do so) 
indicative of such things as “* David's pastoral life, his warlike deeds, 
his relation to Saul,” &c., and even to recur to them in the body 
of the oratorio, though we own he cannot be accused of using the 
themes in the same way in which the German musician might have 
used them. Indeed, we can almost wish that he had not attempted 
to give this sort of form to the work; for, although it cannot 
be Sonied that there is a great charm in all he produces, it is we 
think precisely in this matter of suggestive furm that Sir George 
Macfarren is weakest. Un the other band, the oratorio of King 


David shows that the composer has, at times, great dramatic power, 
and every one is awure of the fact that he is one of the greatest 
masters of counterpoint in England. In those portions of the 
oratorio where he has confined himself to contrapuntal work it 
is quite evideut that he has not lost any of his wonted force, and 
there is a freshness of execution avd a fertility of resource in 
treatment which at once astonishes and delights us. 

The scene opens with a chorus of much simple dignity, in 
which the Twelve Tribes offer the crown of Israel to David, the 
first part of which is sung by the male voices, and the next by 
the full choir, producing a contrast which is full of effect. 
David's charge to the Levites about the custody of the Ark suc- 
ceeds in an accompanied recitative, the several clauses of which 
are separated by orchestral interludes, the bass of which is con- 
structed frum a phrase of the “Old Hundredth,” uon which are 
built passages for two flutes. The eflect, we must say, is rather 
curious than pleasing; but it is fuily compensated for by the 
song “I will not sutier mine eyes to sleep,” which follows. The 
Tribes now sing a psalm of praise and thanksgiving while the 
Ark is brought in, when the composer somewhat oddly introduces 
the words “Give thanks unto the Lord” with the marking 
* pianissimo,” which is accounted for, when we turn to the ana- 
lytical programme, by the fact that “the elders of all Israel and 
the captains over thousands” are supposed to approach from a 
distance, which nothing but the friendly aid of the programme 
would lead us to imagine was the case. The song “ The path of 
the just,” for the soprano, is perhaps one of the best in the oratorio, 
and is full of grace and beauty, contrasting strangely in point of 
completeness to the recitative which follows it. This recitative, 
which is a prophecy by Nathan, is an example of Sir George 
Macfarren’s want of success in suggestive form to which we have 
already referred. Here the themes introduced in the overture are 
recalled in a manner which may almost be described as clumsy. 
A gap after the words “I took thee from the sheepcotes” is filled 
up by the pastoral theme in the overture ; another after the words 
“That thou shouldest be the ruler over My people Israel” from 
the regal theme; and yet another when reference is made to Saul 
from the passage which is supposed to represent him, and 
so on; but, we are bound to say, without the least suggestive 
effect, for the recitative would not suffer if the gaps were 
filled up with any other arrangement of chords consistent with 
the rules of harmony. A song, “ Who am I, O Lord God,” 
does not call for much notice, but the chorus which follows it 
shows the composer to us in his happiest mood. Beginning 
with a prelude for the organ solo upon the subject of the choral 
fugue which is to follow later, the chorus joins in unison with 
the words “ The seed of David is great,” and after a short in- 
troduction leads up to a really masterly fugue, “ He shall reign 
for ever.” It is hardly nece: to say that this chorus is one of 
the gems of the whole work, and that the subject is treated in the 
most masterly manner; but we must say that the choir are to be 
congratulated upon the way in which it performed the fugue. 
The Narrator now relates, in recitative, how David saw from the 
roof of his house “a woman that was very beautiful to look 
upon,” and how he instructed Joab to remove Uriah, in which 
the composer has introduced some bars of much grace, suggesting 
the passionate love of the King, which contrasts favourably 
in point of treatment with Nathan's prophecy, as a piece of 
“ programme” music, and an unaccompanied chorus follows to 
the words of the Litany—an anachronism surely—* Remember 
not, Lord, our offences,” in which the musical phrase used ia our 
churches to the words “ Spare us, good Lord,” is used. Nathan’s 

rable of the ewe lamb, and a duet in which he accuses David of 

ing the man, is followed by a reflective song, “ What is a man 
protited,” and the first part closes with a rather commonplace 
chorus to the words ‘* Vengeance belongeth to the Lord.” 

The second part begins with narration, which is followed by a 
duet between David and the wise woman of Tekoah, to which 
succeeds the chorus already mentioned of “ Absalom and fifty 
men,” and after a recitative and song for Absalom, which do not 
require further mention, a somewhat dramatic chorus by the 
spies of Absalom ensues. The reflective song for contralto, ** Woe 
unto them that call evil good,” is characterized by much vigour 
and comes as a welcome relief to the rather tame music which has 
preceded it, and matters seem to mend to some extent when the 
chorus announces Absalom’s rebellion, and another chorus re- 
monstrates with the King and persuades him not to go forth to the 
battle. The whole of this part to our mind is wanting in con- 


‘centration, too much time being spent in-working up to the really 


dramatic situation of the King’s agony upon hearing of the death 
of his rebellious son. Two choruses, a recitative and song, and a 
duet fill up the space which might with advantage have been 
covered by a well-managed narration, The soprano and contralto 
duet, “* Like as a father pitieth his own children,” is a very disap- 

vinting production. The sense of weariness consequent upon this 
is at least relieved, however, when we reach the dialogue between 
David and the chorus, when the King learns his loss and cannot 
be consoled. This episode, which extends over the dialogue with 
the chorus and solo for David, “OQ Absalom, my son,” and 
another chorus and solo, are treated by the composer with great 
pathos and tragic feeling. David is here represented as sitting 
at the gate of the city surrounded by sympithizing women, 
while he cries to God, in the words of the 7th Psalm, to avenge 
him —_ his enemies, at the same time frPioring for mercy 
upon his erring son, The women upon wall of the city 
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~ @nnounce the advent of messengers, who, when they arrive, are 
» asked “ What of the battle?” and return answer “ All is well”; 


but to David's question “1s the 
| reply is given, and it is not unti 


oung man Absalom safe?” no 
i the arrival of a second set of 


messengers that he learns the truth. ‘The agonized father then 


. bewails the fate of his son in a solo of remarkable feeling, and the 


chorus, who at first are semewhat exercised at the Kings grief, at 


. length taunt him with the words, “If Absalom had lived and all 


we had died, then it had pleased thee well,” which nevertheless 


» fails to drown David's bitter wail of “O Absalom, O my son!” 
. which continues to the end. After this the remaining solos and 
- choruses do not excite much interest, and the oratorio is brought 


to an end by a chorus and quartette ending with a “ Gloria Patri.” 


The success of the performance was largely due to the way in 


which the solo parts were sung. Miss Auna Williams, whose fine 
' soprano was heard to great advantage, sang “The path of the 
. just,” the only song allotted to the soprano in the first part of the 
- oratorio, with much grace and artistic feeling ; while in the duet 


in the second part, in the character of the Widow of Tekoah, she 
evinced considerable dramatic power. Sir G. Macfarren does not, 
it is true, tax the soprano solo to a great degree, as far as quantity 


- is concerned, but what he has written for that part requires a 


powerful voice, such as Miss Williams possesses, as well as a 
thorough artist to perform it, and both requirements were satistied 
on this occasion. It is hardly necessary to say that Mme. Patey’s 
performance was in every way worthy of the high reputation that 


. she has gained; and although neither the two songs, nor the 


duet, “ Like as a father,” which are allotted to her were of high 
interest in themselves, she rendered them with true feeling; 
and in the few narrative passages which fell to her, her for- 
cible style showed to great advantage. As Nathan in the first 
part and as Absalom in the second Mr. Lloyd's pure vocalization 
was of great service, albeit there was a want of dramatic fervour 
in his manner which contrasted somewhat unfavourably with Mr. 
Santley’s earnestness. The latter singer, to whom fell the larger 
portion of the solos, sustained the part of David with all that 
consummate art of which he is master, especially in the duet with 
Nathan, “ As the Lord liveth,” and in the scena with the chorus, 
when David hears of Absalom’s death, the dramatic force of which 
we have already referred to, an effect which was undoubtedly due 
to his fine rendering. The solos, “ Who am I” and “ Lord, where are 
Thine old lovingkindnesses,” were, perhaps, the two most satisfac- 
tory songs ina somewhat exhausting part. It will be seen that 
the cast was, with the exception of Miss Williams, who took 
Mme. Valleria’s part, the same as that at the production cf the 
oratorio at the Leeds Festival, and Sir A. Sullivan conducted as 
upon that occasion. The choir, which might be improved by 
more frequent rehearsals and a stricter attention to unaccompanied 
part singing, especially with reference to pitch, sustained its 
part with much credit, especially in the rendering of the fugue 
which we have already noticed. The composer, at the close of 
the performance, came forward to acknowledge the applause of an 


enthusiastic audience, 


At Covent Garden the last special concert was given on 
the 22nd November, Mr. Sims Reeves again appearing. The 
other vocalists were Signor Foli, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, 
Mme. Antoinette Stirling, and Mr. Barrington Foote. Signor l’oli’s 
fine voice was well heard in Meyerbeer’s trying song of “Il 


. Monaco,” and Mr. Barrington Foote, whose tones have mellowed 


since last season, gave Macfarren’s “‘ Monk” with dramatic spirit. 


Of Mr. Sims Reeves it might be enough to say that he sang as he 


always does, but it is pleasant to record that he still seems to 
better expectation. To his poetical rendering of Mr. Blumenthal’s 
“ Requital” the emotion of his audience gave the right answer. 


The tone, power, and quality which Mr. Sims Reeves’s voice still 


commands should show younger singers the immense importance 
of a pure method—of the patient study and mastery of the science 
of production of the voice and of respiration, as also of a complete 
avoidance of anything approaching to trickiness. The orchestral 
performances were generally good, especially that of Handel's 
“ Largo,” which, both in feeling and execution, was worthy of the 
theme. . 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 


SHE Society of British Artists opened on Saturday their fine 


gallery in Suffolk Street with a very miscellaneous collection 


of oil-paintings and water-colours. The critic surveys an ex- 


hibition of this kind with something like dismay. Here are more 


than eight hundred works, the great majority of them well drawn, 


well painted, and in good taste; the few pictures which are dis- 
tinetly bad are by artists who have either survived their power of 
work, or who owe to some accidental circumstance a fame which 
they have not entirely deserved. Subtracting these there remains 
a large number of nye at about the same level of average ex- 
cellence, pictures which show sound training dnd hard work, but 
among which the critic seeks in vain for any sign of genius, any 
mark whatever which would lead him to think that in years 
to come any one of the painters represented must become 
famous. ‘Ihe artistic training of the present day enables many 
‘who under other circumstances could not paint at all to make 
very creditable pictures; but it does not increase the number 
of those who would become great artists without training, and 


who would be all the greater for the advantages now offered 
to those who can protit by them. We may point out a 
few of the Suffolk Street pictures as being slightly above the 
average. In the first room a somewhat gaudy head (12), 
by Mr. John Scott, will catch the eye. “Solitaire” (13), b 
L. B. Hall, is a powerful but sombre Dutch study, in whic 
something of the influence of Israels may be traced. Mr. A, S. 
Coke’s “ Flower Girl” is roughly, not to say coarsely, painted, but 
is excellent in colour. Mr. John Crompton’s “ Beg then” (83) is 
a little hard and flat, but harmonious, and shows considerable 
knowledge of a kind not common among English artists. In the 
large room Mr. Arthur Hill’s life-size nude “ Dancer” (133) will 
first attract attention. The modelling is excellent, the pose easy 
and lifelike, the colouring natural, if a trifle too brown, the 
accessories perfect, especially the mosaic floor; yet this seems to 
us an Unsatisfactory performance. “Who Comes?” (174), by 
Mr. Savage Cooper, is powerful both in colour and also in 
the elfect of light and shade. “On Exmoor,” and its com- 
panion “ Near Castle Melwood,” by Mr. Alfred Williams (187, 
204), are delicate views in the Linnell school, but somewhat 
tame. Mr. Burr, the President of the Society, sends “ Orphans” 
(196), a slight and highly coloured but pleasing picture. Mr. 
J. R. Reid’s * Old Harbour, Cornwall ” (197), stands out among the 
landscapes of the exhibition as worthy of notice. There is a 
very highly finished little work by Miss Edith Hayllar, entitled 
“ Farmhouse Butter and Eggs” (210), and a comparison between 
it and the same artist's ““ Passing By” (427) shows that there is 
at least one painstaking and original artist in the exhibition, 
although it cannot be said that any very lofty mark is aimed at. 
There are many other pictures here which bear the name of 
Hayllar. Miss Jessica Hayllar exhibits “ Azaleas,” “Ohrysan- 
themums,” and other flower pieces. Miss Mary and Miss Kate 
Hayllar show other pictures, all remarkable chietly for their small 
proportions and their high finish ; while Mr. Hayllar,a veteran artist, 
paints child life in his accustomed and familiar style. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more unpleasant and ie = composition than 
“Lady Audley’s Marriage,” by Mr. J. Morgan (303). It is 
in the style which makes Mr. Frith popular with some classes, 
and may make Mr. Morgan popular too. “The Waur o’ the 
Wear” (322), by Mr. Carlton Smith, and a companion picture, 
“ Regret ” (494), are both interesting, though the story is very 
obscure in “ Regret.” They are well designed and painted, the 
accessories, the colour, and the light and shade being thoroughl 
thought out. Mr. Edwin Ellis’s “Mad March” (332) is hard, 
over-coloured, black in the shadows, and unpleasing in many 
ways, and the same must be said Of several other pictures by this 
artist, yet in most of them there is vigour and a directness 
which are too rare in the exhibition. “Cader Idris,” by A. de 
Bréanski (335), is a soft and pretty sunset effect. In the south- 
east room we may mention Miss Reid’s “ Field Workers” (375) ; 
Miss Brooks’s “ Un Soupir ” (394) ; Mr. Fraser's “ Laredo ” (400), 
an island in a shower; and Mr. Brewtnall’s “ Doubts” (416) ; 
but only one picture calls for more than passing notice. This is 
a most wonderful, if aimless, performance by Mr. Handel Lucas. 
It would be powerful if it was not so utterly trivial. Mr. Lucas 
has emptied a cupboard full of broken bottles, delft, tin, and other 
dustman’s rubbish, into his studio, and has painted them with a 
care and fidelity, an eye to colour and shade, to keeping and per- 
spective which, applied to a worthier subject, would undoubtedly 
have produced the best picture in the gallery. The chief features 
of the water-colour room are some landscapes by Mr. Bernard 
Evans, which are marvellously like the work of De Wint; “A 
Harpsichord Lesson,” by E. Hipkins (672) ; “ Wiping off an Old 
Score,” by H. R. Steer (647), a scene in Morland’s life; and “ In 
Doubt,” by Mr. Carlton Smith (692). In the same gallery there 
is a bust, or two busts perhaps, intended apparently to represent 
Miss Christine-Millie,; the two-headed nightingale. It has the 
effect on the departing visitor of sending bim away in the good 
humour produced by a hearty laugh. 

The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours opens its 
winter exhibition by a private view to-day. We must reserve our 
criticism of the pictures and sketches for a later opportunity, but 
may note that the gallery contains two sketches, one in Canada 
and one on the Thames, by the Princess Louise; a beautiful, 
little scene of Roman Courtship, by Mr. Alma Tadema; two 
studies for pictures, by Mr. Marks; a considerable number of 
drawings, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Holman Hunt; two fine heads 
by Mr. Poynter, and two more by Mr. Carl Haag ; together with 
many pictures by Mr. E. J. Gregory, Miss Montalba, Sir John 
Gilbert, Mr. Frederick Taylor, Mrs. Allingham, and some of Mr, 
Du Maurier’s drawings for Punch. In short, this will probably 
prove one of the most attractive exhibitions of the winter season. 


THE NEW PLAY AT THE HAYMARKET. 


R. PINERO has shown before now that he is a staunch ad- 
herent of the large theatrical which looks upon con- 
sistency of character, aptness in the dialogue, and probability in 
the plot as things easy to be dispensed with in a play, provided 
that due attention is paid to the supply of “curtains” and of 
“points ” for the more important members of the company. His 
new piece at the Haymarket is constructed strictly on this principle, 
and it may confirm some of his audiences in the bevsey of thinking 
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that the green-room is not infallible in the matter of dramatic 
preesety. Lords and Commons is not an easy play to criticize. 

ts essential merits may be adequately described by saying that it | 
is based on a gross improbability, and that what little dramatic | 
idea it has, which Mr, Pinero, with singular scrupulousness, tells 
us is taken from a Swedish novel, is beaten out to an inordinate 
length. (It is, we may observe, not altogether worthy of his care 
that the said Swedish novel is wrongly named in the playbill. 
The title is not “ Mannen af Bors,” but Mannen af Bérd och 
Quinnan af Folket.) This much and no more, however, would be 
&@ jejune account of the piece, and would moreover have the incon- 
venience of leaving out of sight much the greater of what 
ha in the course of its four acts. On the other hand, an 
indefinite number of columns would be needed to narrate the minor 
incidents. We will try to steer between the two courses. A 
certain Earl of Caryl has been reduced to the painful necess‘ty of 
ome ancestral estate and castle, family portraits, heirlooms, 
and all, Although the date is past when the new owner should 
take ssion, he lingers on with his mother and sister—the 
Lady Nell. These aristocratic persons hold the entirely modern 
and very snobbish opinion—which we owe to Sir Pompey Bedell 
and his like—that a noble is degraded by engaging in industry. 
Before the family leave for their new home, the purchaser—a Mrs. 
Devenish—arrives, accompanied by her lively American friend, 
Miss Maplebeck, and preceded by her very Californian agent, 
Tom Jervoise. An absurd scene follows, in which we learn that 
Mrs. Devenish is very much afraid of being recognized, and that 
there is a mystery in Lord Caryl’s life. The fallen aristocrats 
behave with the kind of insolence that vulgar shopkeepers would 
show to workpeople who “did not know their place”; there 
is a great deal of second-hand satire of the Douglas Jerrold 
kind, about the pride of birth and the virtues of the people. 
Then the Dowager Lady Cary] is taken ill, and has to stay at the 
Hall as the guest of Mrs, Vevenish, and on this the curtain 
falls. In the course of the second act it appears that Lord Caryl 
has been ignobly trapped into marrying the bastard daughter of aa 
old friend; the Earl has been naturally indignant, and the young 
wife has fled—the victim, strange to say, of his aristocratic pride. 
Angry as he was, he has done his best to find her. Now, Mrs. 
Devenish has suffered from somebody's pride, and is determined 
to avenge poor Lady Caryl. She sets about it by cherishing the 
Dowager, fascinating Lord Caryl in spite of many wrangles, and 
finally giving him the direction of a mine. At intervals she talks 
about her years of suffering, reproaches Caryl with his conduct to 
his wife, and wonders to herself and her friend what will happen 
when something is found out. Meanwhile, Miss Maplebeck makes 
really comic love to an old buck, Lord Perey Lewiscourt, and 
Tom Jervoise makes apparently comic love to Lady Nell. The 
mysterious a at last found out. After a great deal of 
running to and fro, Mrs. Devenish tells the Earl that she is the 
wronged Lady Caryl, and the puzzled, but conquered noble, takes 
her to his regenerate bosom, in a confusion of mind as to what it 
has all been about which is fully shared by the audience. 

The Haymarket company, in their attempts to confer some life 
on this cardboard image of a play, present the spectacle, pleasing 
to the gods, of good actors struggling with adversity. One and 
all they do their best with the materials given them. . The expe- 
pr | playgoer who knows their names will scarcely need to be 
told how the parts are divided. He or she could tell them off 
with perfect accuracy, except in one case. The exception has 
been made, for the utter overthrow of his kind friends, by Mr. 
Bancroft, who has cast himself for Tom Jervoise, who is supposed 
to be a rough-and-ready Oalifornian miner. Few more startling 
things have been seen on the stage in our time than the spectacle 
presented by Mr. Bancroft, with his coat off and his sleeves 
tucked up, trying to look as if he had just been disposing of six 
violent miners. The part is absurd ; for Mr. Pinero expects us to 
believe that Tom Jervoise, an ex-man-about-town, has returned 
from California a more complete child of nature than ever issued 
from the brain of Mr. Bret Harte. Mrs. Bancroft is all herself in 
the part of the lively and harmlessly coquettish Miss Maplebeck. 
Mrs. Stirling as the Dowager Countess, and Miss Calhoun as Lady 
Nell, do everything they can to confer life on their parts. It is 
not easy to combine a vulgar burlesque of my y Bareacres 
and a gushing amiability so that the mixture shall not be alto- 
—_ revolting. Mrs; Bernard-Beere struggles bravely with the 

tian of her part as Mrs. Devenish. If it is once taken for 
granted that such a haughty aristocrat as Lord Caryl is a 
possibility anywhere out of the exciting pages of Reynolds's Mis- 
¢ellany, then we have nothing to say against the acting of Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson. He is, we are glad to observe, quieter than 
we have known him. The self-seeking old butler Smee is well 
done by Mr. Bishop, and Mr. Brookfield gives a really remarkably 
original and skilful rendering of Lord Perey Lewiscourt, with his 
painful affectation of youth. This is, indeed, a complete and a 
completely successful impersonation on the part of Mr. Brooktield. 
He is well supported by Mr. Vernon as his valet Pressenger. The 
small parts of Sir George Parnacott,M.D., Mr. Chad, and Mr. 
Fs are capitally done by Messrs. Elliot, Girardot, and Sims. 

and Commons gives us at least the rare pleasure of praising 
all the acting. 


REVIEWS. 


STOUGHTON’S LUTHER AND SPANISH RETORMERS.* 


iG must surely have been some mischievous foe who advised the 
Religious Tract Society to place Dr, Stoughton in its chair of 
ecclesiastical history. The two books which its professor has com- 
piled in honour of the Reformer of Germany poe the Reformers of 
Spain are paltry in their inside and gaudy on their outside, like a 
booth at a fair. Each has been manufactured upon the same 
free-and-easy plan. The writer has first of all got up a super- 
ficial acquaintance with each subject from English books, or from 
English translations of foreign books ; he has next taken a hurried 
Rundreise in Germany to the various show-places connected with 
Luther, and a similar rush by railroad from city to city in Spain. 
Each book takes the form of a holiday jaunt by Dr, Stoughton, 
under the guidance of literary conductors who have been chosen 
by him because they s Znglish rather than because of the 
exactness and trustworthiness of their information. 

In Germany, as well as in Spain, Dr. Stoughton was much in- 
debted to the red Handbook which is the invariable accessory of 
the stage Englishman in a German farce. But he further prepared 
himself for his first inspection of some of Luther's “ Homes and 
Haunts,” and for his reinspection of others, by “a careful re- 
perusal of the histories by D'Aubigné and Waddington, and of the 
memoirs by Michelet, Sears, and Kistlin. These 1 compared with 
Melancthon, Mathesius, and Seckendorf, and then gathered illus- 
trations from Luther's Table Talk and letters.” In no single place 
does Dr. Stoughton quote at first-hand from Melanchthon’s 
Historia de vita et actis M. Lutheri, or the series of sermons on 
Martin Luther's Anfang, Lehre, Leben, by his friend and disciple 
Johann Mathesius, although the latter have been republished six 
or seven times during our own century, nor does he show any 
proof that he has really turned over the pages of Seckendorf's 
prodigious reply to Maimbourg. This lapse of verification where 
it is needed is more strange in Dr. Stoughton because he is so 
extremely scrupulous in giving chapter and verse, volume and 
page, where there is not the least need, as in his quotations 
from Dante and Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. After he 
had placidly contented himself for some time with the matter 
laid before him in Bohn’s edition of Michelet’s Life of Luther, 
some wiser friend seems to have warned him that his guide was 
not a safe one. He quotes Michelet in his chapter on the “ Diet 
of Worms,” but adds, in a footnote, ‘‘ No reliance can be placed on 
his quotations in critical instances, or to his references at any 
time.” The caution is even more needful for the readers of 
Stoughton than for the readers of Michelet. On the very same 
page he thrice refers to “ Luther's Works, Walch’s edition, 
vol, xv., col. 2231, col. 2232, col. 2233.” It is evident that these 
extremely vague citations from one out of the twenty-four volumes 
of the Halle collection have been borrowed at second-hand. If 
Dr. Stoughton had taken them at first-hand, he would have speci- 
fied the exact writing of the Reformer in which they occur, and 
he would not have substituted “ Works” for “ Werke,” as if he 
were citing an English publication, The | of Luther's 
life has increased enormously in bulk since Vogel issued his 
Bibliotheca biographica Lutherana in 1851 ; yet Dr. Stoughton in 
1883 can solemnly ignore the whole of it, and content himself 
with Michelet, D’Aubigné, Sears, and Waddington. We do not 
expect the Religious Tract Society's professor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory to quote such a book as the Commentary on Luther's 
acts and writings by his adversary Cochliius, and still less 
to quote from the elaborate but superficial caricature drawn by 
the Frenchman Audin, which Dillinger has aptly characterized 
as written “mit einer allzugrossen, mitunter an Naivetat griinz- 
enden Unkenntniss der Schriften Luther's.” But he might at 
least have ‘glanced at authorities so accessible as Ranke or as 
the late Archdeacon Hare’s chivalrous and scholarly vindication 
of Luther inst the charges of Hallam, Newman, Ward, and 
Sir William Hamilton. Some of his quotations are related only 
in the third or fourth degree to the original. Thus he cites the 
untrustworthy Michelet’s citation of the untrustworthy Audin’s 
citation of Melanchthon. An honest student would naturally 
turn té Melanchthon’s Vita to find what Melanchthon actually said ; 
but Dr. Stoughton tells us that he “ consulted Seckendorf” for 
“ his citation of the passage,” though he pretends in his introduc- 
tion that he made a diligent study of Melanchthon. As there is no 
reference to the title, the volume, or the page of Seckendorf’s 
Commentarius, we are forced to suspect that Dr. Stoughton “ con- 
sulted Seckendorf ” by appropriating some one else's consultation. 
His capacity for rightly recording what he found in German 
authorities, if he had referred to them at all, may be guessed from 
his curious rendering of the few German words which he has 
borrowed. 

The, memorial inscription at Schmalkalden, he informs us, is 
“gevichmet” to Luther. Georg von Frundsberg, the pious 
Landsknecht and most eminent organizer of the Landsknecht- 
schaft, is twice perverted into “ Freundsberg,” and Franz yon 
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Sickingen appears several times as “Sickengen,” an error which 
Dr. Stoughton owes to the translator of Michelet. Luther's 
Kleine Schiitzenschulen is translated by Dr. Stoughton, or by the 
guide from whom he borrows, as “Grammar Schools.” He gives 
a facsimile of an Aélass sold by Tetzel, with a translation, adding, 
in a footnote, “I have adopted the translation in the Daily News.” 
More than half of his chapter on “Coburg and Sonnenberg” is 
also an adoption from the same source. His literary manner is 
distressing. He takes the boy Luther under his patronage, pats 
him on the head, treats him as if he were a good lad in a Sun = 
school, and benevolently speaks of him as “ our young friend.” In 
lace of telling us that Luther, like other r schoolboys, was a 
ging singer, Dr. Stoughton tells us that “he was wont to 
exercise his vocal gifts in the usual way.” Luther entered the 
University of Erfurt in 1501 “ to avail himself,” as Dr. Stoughton 
explains, “of the educational advantages which Erfurt afforded.” 
Dr. Stoughton was present at the Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Basel in 1879, and calls it “the quaint old city,” 
though at least two-thirds of the city consist of handsome modern 
streets. He could not discover in what year Luther was in 
Basel, and more than half of the chapter headed “ Basle” is 
padded with gossip about Bibles in Heidelberg. He ventures 
upon a conjectural excursion into Swiss history, of which he 
knows nothing, when he informs the reader that, “ though 
Basle is now decidedly Swiss, it was at that period more de- 


cidedly German.” His topographical borrowings are easily traced ; 
but when he takes a broom from its rightful proprietor, he should 
follow the precedent of a notable borrower by taking the handle 
as well asthe broom. “Murray” remarks that “the valley in 
which Schmalkalden stands may be regarded asa great smithy.” 
Dr. Stoughton remarks, “‘Schmalkalden is a great smithy.” Of 


course he has a chapter on Worms; but his description of the | 


Lutherdenkmal in that city is so exceedingly thin and inexact, 
that, although he speaks of “ tarrying” in places, we imagine that 
his stay was usually very short and his researches very superficial. 
“At the four corners,” he says. “stand Frederick the Wise, Philip 


Sohn Sut Be | were Protestants, “I do not find any notice of Protestant victims 


omits to add that “ at the four corners,” close under Luther himself, 
sit Savonarola and Wycliffe, Huss and Peter Waldo. His biogra- 
phical and historical sins of omission and commission are far too 
numerous for detailed exposure. He speaks of the ninety-five 
theses which Luther exhibited on the door of the Wittenberg 
Schlosskirche as “a challenge given to Papal Christendom, a 

untlet thrown down before the Romanized world.” Has Dr. 

toughton ever read them? They bore witness to Luther's yet 
unshaken confidence in “ Papal Christendom”; they were a con- 
fiding appeal, “a papa non bene informato ad melius informandum.” 
In one thesis, the 50th, Luther explicitly said, “ Christians ought to 
be taught that, if the Pope himself were aware of the extortions of 
the indulgence-preachers, he would sooner burn St. Peter’s Church 
to ashes than have it built of the skin, flesh, and bones of his 
sheep.” The extraordinary event of All Saints’ Eve, 1517, may or 
may not have been the beginning of the Protestant Reformation ; 
if it were, Protestantism in its beginning was not anti-Papal. Dr. 
Stoughton is absurdly wrong and anachronistic when he states 
that Luther in the disputation with Eck at Leipzig, in 1519, “at 
one stroke cut through sophistries touching the Pope’s headship or 
viceregency.” He did nothing of the kind. He still kept the 
ground open for reconciliation to the Pope and submission to him. 
When he wrote to Spalatin, a few days later, that he was “ not 
certain whether the Pope was anti-Christ, or only anti-Christ’s 
apostle,” he said no more than had been said by the conciliar 
reformers of the fourteenth century who laboured for the reforma- 
tion of the Church in its “head and members.” Even in the following 
year, when Eck procured from Leo X. the Bull condemning several 
of Luther's propositions, he refused to accept it as coming from 
the Pope; but believed, or affected to believe, that it was merely 
“the bull and lie of Eck.” 

In Spain and Spanish religious history Dr. Stoughton is even 
less at home and more absurd than he is in Germany and German 
religious history. He appears to have started upon his Spanish 
tour with Dr. M‘Crie’s History of the Reformation in Spain and 
Mr. Ford’s Handbook in his portmanteau. He may have added 
Llorente’s Histoire critique de Inquisition d’Espagne, for we find 
it often referred to in his foot-notes; but as the references may 
be found also in M‘Crie,a compiler of Dr. Stoughton’s literary 
habits would scarcely burden himself with the original. An 
advocate of the French domination, who received his commission 
from the Bonapartist King Joseph, is hardly the authority to com- 
mend the Protestant propaganda to patriotic Spaniards. His work 
is doubtless valuable on account of the many original documents 
cited in it, to which he and his fellow-workers had access. Dr. 
Stoughton professes in his preface to have availed himself of the 
investigations carried on since the time of Dr. M‘Crie, “ especial] 
in Germany.” We see no signs of it, although he says they “ wi 
appear from the foot-notes.” If he had consulted even the Pro- 
testant Benrath, to say nothing of the exposures of the Catholic 
Hefele, he would have been convinced of the inexactness and care- 
lessness of Llorente as an historical guide. The directors of the 
Religious Tract Society seem to have come into the possession of 
@ series of inferior woodcuts of Spanish cities, which they wished 
to utilize, and to have sent Dr. Stoughton to Spain in order to 
hunt up some gossip about the countless Spanish Protestants 
whom they imagined to have been martyred in these cities. His 


lorably luckless. After visiting some fourteen cities, although 
e found plenty of Jewish martyrs, he could only collect a very 
poor garland of martyred Protestants. Indeed, in most of the 
cities he found no trace of a single Protestant martyr. Before 
chronicling his evident disappointment at his failure to dis- 
cover any confirmation of the vague legends of the Religious 
Tract Society upon any spot in the four hundred miles be- 
tween Valencia and Cordova, Dr. Stoughton is obliged to warn 
his expectant reader that “some writers, without intending 
it, have indulged in exaggerated ideas of the extent of the 
Spanish Reformation.” There were “ many districts,” he says, 
“which the movement never touched. I find no evidence of 
the Protestant Reformation having made way amongst them.” 
The mere fact that a superficial and ill-furnished observer, or 
tourist in a hurry, like Dr. Stoughton, failed to detect evidence is 
of course no proof that there was none to detect. It would be 
difficult for a Spanish tourist in England to collect much evidence 
about the persecution of Roman Catholics in the reign of Elizabeth 
and James I, during a railway journey from King’s Cross to York, 
or from Paddington to Bristol, or while staying for a night at an 
inn in any town on either route. In the dearth of Protestant 
martyrs at Cordova, Dr. Stoughton fills Up the chapter allotted to 
that city with architectural gossip out of the guide-books, thin 
chatter about the industry and learning of the Moors, borrowed from 
Washington Irving’s Alhambra, a peep at Averroes, and three pages 
concerning the persecution of the Jews, and he closes his chapter on 
“The Memories and Dwelling-places of the Spanish Reformers” 
in Cordova with the awkward confession, “ Protestantism does not 
appear to have gained any footing in Cordova.” He attempts to 
provide his employers and readers with such consolation as is 
ossible by saying that at an auto in 1627, as he learns from 

orente through M‘Crie, “ four Jews were burnt alive, and eleven 
dead ones were dug out of their graves in order that their bones 
might be consumed.” In Granada he was a little more lucky 
than ke wasin Cordova. Out of nitety-eight cases of autos at 
Granada in 1720-21, for which he is indebted to Tickuor, all ex- 


| cept two were Jews, and it does not clearly appear that these two 


employers probably anticipated that their “ own correspondent ” 
would return with a full budget of anecdotes. But he was de- | 


at the Inquisition there,” he reports, “earlier than 1593, when a 
heretic is mentioned who denied the resurrection of the dead, to- 
—< with two persons distinctly described as Lutherans.” The 

teligious Tract Society will scarcely want to canonize the former ; 
but Dr. Stoughton produces some compensation for the small 
number of Spanish Protestant martyrs in Granada by telling his 
readers that “a flash of anti-Protestant indignation shoots forth 
at « festival in November 1685.” An allegorical ship, as he learns 
from Ticknor, was exhibited floating on a silver sea before the 
Chapel of the Sacrament in the Cathedral, and from this ship 
broadsides were fired at mimic figures of Luther, Calvin, and 
other Reformers who were swimming round the ship. The shots 
were composed of Scripture texts. A Spanish Protestant of 
great mark, who is said to have preceded Harvey in the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, was burned alive at an aufo in 
1553. But the scene of this notable auto was not in Spain, but 
in Geneva; the name of the victim was Servetus, and the name of 
the chief inquisitor was Calvin, 


TWO NOVELS.* 


ag present is a novel-reading age, and of novel-making there is 

noend. We run as easily into nonsense in three volumes as 
the Elizabethans ran into poems in five acts, . The result of this 
passion (as every schoolgirl knows) is vast in quantity and varied 
in kind. There are the novels we ought to read, and will not; 
the novels we want to read, and cannot; the novels we dread to 
read, and must; the novels that any one may write but that none 
should print; the novels that should have remained alike un- 
printed and unwritten, To these last two categories belong, ona 
moderate computation, about four-fifths of the works of fiction we 
produce. In one or other of them—it is needless to descend to 
detail—must be included the two just now in hand; Mr. Daly's 
Broken Ideals, that is to say, and A Bartered Honour, by 
Robert Harborough Sherard. 

Mr, Daly's hero is a certain Fred Ormsby. On his author's own 
authority we “ may form a tolerable conjecture as to his cha- 
racter,” when we know that he “ was tall and shapely in person” ; 
that “ his well-fitting black coat was fastened over his breast with 
four buttons, the fifth, according to the fashion of the week, re- 
maining unfastened” ; that “a watch chain, with the usual trinkets, 
dangled in front,” while “a horseshoe pin was inserted in his 
scarf ; and that, to complete his costume,” he “‘ wore gaiters under 
his grey trousers.” Nothing, it will be observed, is said of the 
gentleman's hat, and nothing of his boots, from which we must 
infer that, in Mr. Daly’s opinion, these articles have no particular 
influence on the formation of character, and no special signi 
as vehicles of its expression. This, however, is by the way. It is 
more to the p' to note that the whole description is singularly 
inadequate unfair. Like 8 re’s Ajax, the gallant 
Ormsby is “a fool positive,” but he is hardly the tailors dummy 
his author would have us believe. He belongs to the Haleyon 
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Club; he has 500/. a year, and “a hearty voice,” which is capable 
on occasion of “seeming to dispel the gloom” of the Halcyon 
smoking-room ; he is sometimes “ resplendent in all the glory of 
diamond studs and evening dress”; he speaks the tinest English 
imaginable ; his sentiments are correct, his intentions are strictly 
honourable, his virtue is amazing, his capacity of being duped 
transcends the experience of man. It is noted of him that, 
having seen a “bright face” in Holborn, he was moved to walk 
on “till he reached Kino’s plate-glass window,” but that so far 
from stopping “to examine the gentlemen's apparel which lay 
temptingly inside ” that gorgeous barrier, he “ turned away in dis- 

t.” Of course the face in question was the heroine's. It had 
“a Titian shade of hair”; it was “beautiful in its imploring 
expression”; it was also “childlike”; it had likewise the pro- 
perty of being “wickedly, humanly mirthfal”; and, as Ormsby 
“indulged in reverie,” it actually “swam before his eyes.” For 
a hero blessed with such qualities of head and heart as we 
have enumerated this was more than enough. He looked, he 
longed, he even “stood transfixed”; till “ instinct brought 
fi vigour to his steps” and “ new activity to his frame,” and, 
“lest he might lose this vision of loveliness” which “ floated by 
him in the human stream,” even as “a bright meteor shoots down 
the darkened sky,” he permitted “his whole nature” to be 
‘* roused to press forward.” When, as is the way of meteors, the 
Vision had shot and floated away, he was inconsolable. He re- 
sented the policeman’s e; he refused, as we have seen, to 
be interested in the works of Kino; he felt that “it might have 
been a fancy after all,” inasmuch as “a face so enchanting 
could have no bodily existence”; he got confused in his grammar, 
and, remembering “ the many times he had walked those streets,” 
he remembered that “ never did its many occupants afford him 
such a vision.” Of course it all came right. He “took one turn 
more”; he met an omnibus, “ and lo! there beside him stood the 
lady of the wondrous face.” She entered the omnibus, and the 
omnibus moved on. But for the impassioned youth to “lift his 
hand,” and “ signal it to stop,” was only “the work of a moment.” 
Need one add that the owner of the Titian shade had lost her 
purse ? that the brutal and licentious ‘bus-conductor was rude to 
her? that “in a moment Fred was on the pavement”? that 
“ his first impulse was to bundle the fellow into a heap of mud 
which lay temptingly at hand”? that, on second thoughts, he 
“contented himself by saying” something “in as calm a voice as 
he could command,” and paying the harmless, necessary four- 
pence? What followed was the old, old story—the story that is 
told by the poet of “ Eliza Davis ”:— 

Presently this man accostes 
Of this hinnocent young gal ; 


and all the rest of it. The Vision—who presently turned out to 
be “a splendid creature, now in all the laughter and luxury of her 
teens,” with eyes “teeming with expression,” and lips “a rich, 
moist crimson,” which were “so full and ripe that a man in his 
dotage would die to kiss them, hoping he might recover his 
youth ”—béhaved as visions which are also meteors do; she in- 
dulged, that is to say, in “ peals of silvery laughter,” and betrayed 
such a talent for arch, yet heavy, repartee as has seldom been sur- 

among latter-day heroines. This was quite too much for 
the susceptible Fred. He gave her his card; he escorted her to 
the doorstep of her sire; and when he parted from her he was, 
like Master Harry Walmers, “ deep in love.” He went away, and 
“on the bridge of the Serpentine he stood and whispered the word 
“Lena” (Lena Cavendish was the Splendid Creature’s name) ; 
and “ the distant murmur of the streets flowed in on his mind, 
telling him the world was alive,” and “ her face shone before him 
like a sun-bathed cloud,” and “some fastidious critics of the 
female sex might have said that she was too maturely developed.” 
Is it surprising that “he had no appetite” that evening at 
dinner ? 

To follow Mr. Daly and his Fred all through their wild career 
is merely impossible. Fred and the Vision are united, as we need 
hardly say. But there is much to endure ere that blissful 
-state is reached. For instance, there is a Villain-in-Chief— 
Elston the name of him—who is only less wooden than the hero 
he would ruin and the heroine he would betray. There is a 
Wicked Widow, fair to look upon, and what “ might be termed a 
well-preserved woman,” but now and then with “ an impetus in her 
discourse ” that carries people along “ like a strong stream.” There 
is a Beautiful Adventuress, who is in love with the Villain-in- 
Chief, and who takes to brandy and the stage in consequence of 
his desertion. There is an Eccentric Doctor, who is saved from 
death (at the hands of a cabman) by the gallant Ormsby, and who 
—— him by leaving him poe and by obliging the Wicked 
Widow to plot — his marriage with the Splendid Creature. 
There is a hearty British Merchant (he is the Splendid Creature’s 
father ; “a hale old gentleman,” with “a good honest face” and 
“a voice to match”), who falls in love with the Wicked Widow, 
neglects his lawful wife till she dies of mingled heart disease and 

uish, marries his charmer, and is hideously unhappy ever after. 
There are gambling scenes where the players “ scream” at each 
other, and develop “ a hellish desperation ” in their looks as “ the 
piles of gold” are “ pushed from one side to the other, There are 
scenes of passion from which the ) renee actor emerges “in a 
hilarious state of mind which only Toole or Terry could depict.” 
There are “dialogues of business, love, or strife,” as occasion 
demands; there are adventures, experiences, descriptions, 
soliloquies ; the author moralizes, the author narrates, the author 


reflects, the author is gamesome, serious, passionate, epigrammatic, 
humorous, eloquent, and, like the accomplished tleman in 
Dickens, all It is a pity that 
withal he able. It is, perhaps, a greater pity 
that he should ask to be read. 

In A Bartered Honour the hero is of a different clay, or rather 
of a different order of cotton-wool, from that of which Mr. Daly 
has compounded the egregious Fred. His name is Benson, but he 
prefers to call himself Hauberk, for he does not believe in the 
“bar sinister” he is supposed to bear on his shield. He is a peer 
in posse, while in esse he is a poet and a cad. When he first swims 
into our ken he is engaged in making verses. His “ bright eyes” 
are “ half closed in ecstatic joy.” He is communing with “ fairer 
visions thanall the vulgar world below could ever bringforth.” Nor, 
it is explained, “ nor were they the pedantic gods and goddesses ” 
(what is a “ pedantic god”? and what, oh, what! is a “ pedantic 
goddess” ?) “that dawned before him.” On the contrary, they 
were “purer divinities, soul-begotten, whose white feet [struck the 
marble floor of his palace of art, his soul's lordly pleasure-ground, 
to the tune of a music which was his own,” and which, at the 
same time, was “ such as Swinburne alone has brought down from 
realms higher than St. Cecilia could command.” This, in its way, 
is impressive enough, — it gives us a bad opinion of 
hero, and the reference to St. Cecilia is not, perhaps, in the best 
taste. A couple of pages further on, the poet—who is poor, proud, 
extravagant, and heavily in debt—has ceased from consorting 
with soul-begotten divinities, and is found borrowing five pounds 
of a vile brewer to buy “a new and beautiful edition of Shelley.” 
Presently he discovers that he, a Hauberk and a bard —with the 
blood of the Earls of Brookshire in his veins, and a second Ram 
Dass in the matter of sacred fire—is ruined, and that he must 
leave the University and give his creditors leg-bail. This he does 
in the proudest manner possible, and then—on borrowed money— 
his miserable Odyssey begins. At Leipzig he has troubles with 
his landlord, who sets his wife and maid on him, and attempts to 
seize his books. Upon this he cries out “in a pitiful voice of 
shame and anger.” “Oh, heavens!” he shrieks, “my Milton, my 
Shelley! Cur, dog, thief! Tear these vile women from me, and 
let me get at him.” He is rescued by his brave bull-terrier Fang 
—who fastens his teeth “in the landlord’s hand” just as it is 
“ covetously clutching a richly-bound Byron”—and by a young 
American brewer (the reader, if reader there ever be, must not be 
too sure that he is an American or a brewer either), who pays 
the debt. At Leipzig, too, he falls in love; and, though She 
vanishes at once, Her image is imprinted for ever on his heart. Her 
name is Euphrosyne de Bienaimée, “only daughter of Baron Gilleroy 
de Bienaimée, and his wife, the Baroness Placide.” Her family 
“ was of high descent, and formerly of great possessions.” But 
reverses had come upon them; “ the red cap of the canaille” had 
been seen “ flaunting on the flagstaff on the highest turret of La 
Maison Bienaimée, where formerly the golden fleur-de-lys of 
France had jproudl waved”; and they were now “in good cir- 
cumstances” merely. Euphrosyne was a peculiar child, She 
loved Dante and Shelley; she thought Wordsworth fort ennuy- 
eux; she “flung Byron’s works out of the window before she had 
read five pages of them.” Of Voltaire the curé told her; and she 
asked her mother—“ Madame la Baronesse,” as by some unique 
and peculiar inspiration she is called—to get her the works 
of Voltaire, “As her birthday was near,” Madanie la Beronesse, 
the best as well as the fondest of mothers, lost no time in order- 
ing the books to be sent in, “ bound in the most beautiful man- 
ner.” She then went out for a walk. When she came back, 
em pe. ‘‘ with tears in her eyes,” was sitting over the fire. 
“ Where are your books ?” asked Madame la Baronesse. Euphro- 
syne pointed to the fire. “Il n'aime pas le bon Dieu,” she said, 
“et le voila.” What was the edition of Voltaire which Euphro- 
syne could burn at a sitting? What a fire she must have had! 
What a walk must Madame la Baronesse have taken! From the 
SS magnitudes like these the mind reels baffled and 
amazed. 

From em the poet—still living in some sort on borrowed money 
—goes to Naples. There he meets with Euphrosyne once more. 
She is engaged to a Duke; but she learns to love her Bard. He 
is poor, it is true; he has at last to row boats for hire, and even 
to work as a model. But she loves him; and in due course he 
asks her of her haughty mother. Madame la Baronesse is furious. 
She is a Bienaimée, and she draws the line at the “ bar sinister.” 
Meanwhile, however, by the operation of an intrigue too com- 
plicated to be grasped by the human understanding, the poet-peer 
is being urged towards his own; red cory it is evident to the 
meanest capacity that he is no bas’ but the rightful heir to the 
Earldom of Brookshire. Lots of people have run away and got 
lost—among them his mother and his aunt; lots of people have 
behaved like maniacs—among them his noble father and his noble 
father’s solicitor. But murder will out ; and justice is justice; and 
the lost Countess is found, and Benson is Hauberk aiter all. At 
first he behaves most scandalously ; but a death-bed converts him to 
more gentlemanlike sentiments, and he resolves to remain plain 
Benson, and devote himself to Art and the cultus of Beauty. 
In the nick of time, however, Madame la Baronesse arrives on the 
scene, accuses him of stealing her daughter, and brands him 
“ Bastard! Bastrarp! BASTARD!” in three degrees of type. 
This is more than his mysterious mother can bear. She aims 
him “ better born than any one”; she introduces him to Madame la 
Baronesse as “ my son, the Right Honourable the Earl of Brook- 
shire, Twelfth Viecount Perifleurs, Ninth Baron Carrickfergus in 
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Ireland, and Hereditary Lord Warden of Leicester Castle.” The 


Baroness, in the beautiful language of Americans, is “ completely ; 


bust up.” She is a simple foreigner, and “ the splendour of these 
titles” is too much for her; “as if bowed down by it,” she makes 
“a deep obeisance ” to their owner, the Hereditary Lord Warden. 
He is equal to the occasion of course. He kisses her hand ; 
marries her daughter; corrects the inscription on the tombstone 
of his astonishing sire, the “ Seventh and last Earl of Brook- 
shire”; and the hero passes into instant oblivion. 


THE WHOLE DUTY OF LAWYERS.* 


R. HERBERT SLATER has compiled a very useful little 
book, to which he has prefixed, in the unpretending form of 
@ first chapter, a rather entertaining introduction. We do not 
propose to follow Mr. Slater into the details of the information 
which he gives, or to criticize minutely the manner in which he 
answers questions set in the examinations for barristers and soli- 
citors. Most people know that a man must be called to the Bar 
if he is to get there at all, and that he receives his vocation from 
one of the Inns of Court. The author of Pendennis and stores of 
inferior writers have made the world sufficiently familfar with the 
ractice of keeping terms by eating dinners, Lord Sherbrooke's 
joke about a man making his way into the legal profession by the 
same means by which a rat gets through a cheese is at least as 
well known as it deserves to be. “Sempronius institutes Seius 
his heir, and gives him eight ounces,” is a statement of little inter- 
est to any one but a candidate ; though it may perhaps recall the 
famous exclamation, “ Ten thousand pounds in — to the man 
who brings his head!” ‘ What proportion of the inheritance,” 
Mr. Slater goes on, “ will devolve on the heir, and why?” The 
answer is, that “Seius takes the whole inheritance, and eight 
uncie will in this case make up a complete as. If this was not 
80,” a truly awful consequence would ensue ; “ Sempronius would 
die partly testate and partly intestate”; and, if he himself were 
saved, it would doubtless be so as by fire. It may perhaps be 
uestioned whether this sort of acquaintance with what Sir Henry 
ine calls the greatest system of jurisprudence known to the 
world is of much practical or other value. But no one can deny 
that such an inquiry as, “ Under what circumstances can a woman 
institute proceedings against her husband for theft?” comes home 
to men’s ane and bosoms, as Lord Dufferin would say. We 
think it desirable, in the interests of domestic peace, to withhold 
from the natural curiosity of femes coverts the answer to this 
question. Mr. Slater is too thoroughly satisfied with existing in- 
stitutions to criticize the system of legal examinations, which has 
not been in force long enough to show whether it will turn out 
more learned lawyers than the old plan of leaving men to be 
governed by their own interests in acquiring a proper knowledge 
of law. No doubt pretentious ignorance sometimes throve of old, 
and of course it never does now. We have all heard how Lord 
Eldon puzzled the sucking solicitor by asking him what he would 
do if a tenant for life were to hold over. On the other hand, it is 
@ painful fact that a student not long ago, replying at leisure and 
on paper to the question, What were the ible pleas to a 
criminal indictment for libel? alleged that they were three in 
number—Guilty, Not Guilty, and the Act of God. On which a 
cynical critic remarked that this gentleman would make an excel- 
lent Chairman of Quarter Sessions. It has been paradoxically 
said that few people know less law than barristers in large 
practice. There is a spice of truth in a statement which is other- 
wise calculated to mislead the unintelligent. Busy men are apt to 
forget what they do not require for constant use, and it is certainly 
remarkable with how little law legal cases are decided. There is 
such a thing as knowing too much for practical purposes. As the 
witty author of Scintille Juris says, the best way of getting what 
you want is to know no reason why you should not have it. 

But we are forgetting Mr. Slater’s first chapter, which is the 
most characteristic part of a work not generally calculated to bring 
out subtle traits of disposition. To begin with, Mr. Slater heads 
it, “On the Choice of a Profession,” though it is written on the 
assumption that the 1 rofession is the one chosen. Since the 
days of Mr. Hobson, the Cambridge carrier celebrated by Milton, 
the faculty of human selection has never been more severely 
limited. e first requirement which Mr. Slater makes is of a 
somewhat appalling nature. “ Experience,” says he, “tends to 
show that the profession of the law, above all others, demands 
from the student who would succeed in it the surrender of all the 
energy and talent of which he is capable.” This peculiarly abject 
form of self-abandonment would certainly strike the unsophisti- 
cated mind as a bad preparation for a career in which energy has 
abundant scope, and even talent is not altogether thrown away. 
However, “ ex tends to show” this 
is n though it does not a ntly even “ tend to show, 
inchoate as that must or to whom the surrender 
should be made. ientia docet, no doubt. But it were to be 
wished that her lessons, as interpreted by Mr. Slater, were slightly 
more’ lucid or rather less startling. “It may also,” says Mr. Slater, 
“be fairly that the practice of is lightly to be 
undertaken , or at e t ose Who possess, 80 to 
speak, the otiemniy stock-in-trades thet sana mens which is the 
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embodiment of tact and capability of deduction as well as of 
abstract knowledge.” We do not wish to say that this is the 
worst sentence ever written, because we have not read Mr. 
Slater's book through from cover to cover. But if any one can 
suggest any mode of making it intelligible, except by leaving 
out all the words after the word “ undertaken,” we should be 
very glad to hear it. We might ask how the practice of the 
law could be undertaken “ at all” if it were not undertaken 
“by any,” or how mens can be an “embodiment”? But we 
pass on. “A union of energy [which has apparently not been 
tinally surrendered] with discretion . . . happily blended 
together, with a fair share of capability, will enable him to 
hold his own, like the typical Englishman, ‘against the world 
in arms.’” This new version of cedant arma toge deserves recogni- 
tion. Otherwise we should be disposed mildly, but firmly, to 
dissent from Mr. Slater when he immediately goes on to say that 
‘these remarks are necessary.” It may be necessary in A Guide to 
the Legal Profession to enunciate all the truisms which have any 
connexion with the law ; but there is a limit even to the license 
of platitude, and Mr. Slater might have left the copy-books 
unrified of the declaration that energy and capability Tead to 
success, 

We deeply regret to find that Mr. Slater takes a very low view 
of the clergy. The estimate is, it may. be feared, not uncommon 
among lawyers; but they seldom express it with so much naiveté 
as Mr. Slater. “The clergyman,” he says, “ notoriously deficient 
in the common concerns of every-day life, may fall into an error 
calling forth the denunciations of his spiritual head; but, if he 
does, reconciliation is easy, and the mistake has no influence on 
either the health or pockets of his parishioners.” Even our slight 
acquaintance with the peculiarities of Mr. Slater's style, which is 
“ deficient in the common concerns” of grammar and fate, forbids 
us hastily to conclude that he intends in this remarkable passage 
to deny the existence of the soul. Heis probably only am lif ing, 
or, to use the latest phrase, expanding, the old dictum in the ‘Sas 
Book, accerding to which it was slander to call an attorney a 
particular sort of fool, because it imputed to him professional 
incompetence ; “ but aliter of a m, puisque peut-tre un bong 
parson est un damned fool.” Mr. Slater has many remarks to 
make, or at least he makes many remarks, on the expediency of 
keeping the two branches of the legal profession distinct. He 
begins by enforcing the importance of subject in a manner 
peculiarly his own. “ We slightly diverge here,” he says, “to 
consider wherein lies the necessity of having two lawyers to do 
work which could apparently, to all intents and purposes, be 
efficiently completed by either of them, and this is a question which 
has more than once occupied the learning and leisure yt 
several members of the House of Commons.” After this, who s 
say that it is not of the most stupendous moment? The main 
issue is a very large one, on which we do not propose to enter 
seriously in connexion with Mr. Slater's book. Mr. Slater, as 
might have been anticipated by those who had followed him thus 
far on his way, has succeeded in finding a reason of his own for 
supporting the present division of labour. Here it is. “The 
solicitor who gets up a case must therefore feel a certain interest 
in his client and his fortune, and being acquainted with all the 
minute facts which are not evidence, as well as those which 
must necessarily be biassed in favour of one side or the other, an 
is not a competent person to conduct the case in court.” It is 
certainly a novel idea that an advocate is disqualified by partiality 
towards the case which it is his business to establish. Lazy or over- 
worked counsel will in future not be without an argument against 
reading their briefs. Persons about to be called will be reminded 
of the celebrated “ advice to persons about to marry” when 
they read Mr. Slater's category of what they ought to know. 
“A general knowledge of the Classics, History, Mathematics, 
Mechanics [which are, we believe, by some authorities held to be 
included in Mathematics], Chemistry, Medicine, Philosophy, and, 
in some cases, Theology even, are the ordinary stock-in-trade of 
all counsel in a fair way of practice.” Theology is, we know, @ 
peculiar science. It has been called Scientia Scientiarum. 
the other hand, Lord Bramwell, who was once “in a fair way of 
practice,” considers it as on a par with astrology. But how it 
can in some cases be the ordinary stock-in-trade of all counsel we 
are at a loss to conjecture. 

_Mr. Slater, who is himself a barrister, is deeply impressed with 
his own attainments and those of his learned friends. As usual, 
however, he has his own way of showing his feelings. “His 
knowledge [that is, the barrister's], such as it is, must be of a 
profounder nature than that of the solicitor.” George Eliot, if we 
remember rightly, admitted that “the masculine intellect, what 
there is of it, is of finer quality than the feminine.” But then 
George Eliot meant to be sarcastic, and it is impossible to suspect 
Mr. Slater of deliberate irony. But he does sometimes resort to an 
artifice which is scarcely less reprehensible. He astonishes his 
readers by an apparently significant statement, and then laughs in 
his sleeve at them when they find there is nothing in it. Thus he 
says that “a student reading in a Barrister’s Chambers is not 

| an articled clerk.” This is, of course, true. But then no 
more is he called a Major-General or a Knight of the Garter. 
There must, we think, be some reason for making the remark, and 
it is several moments before we realize that after all it is only be- 
cause he is not articled and not a clerk. This kind of conundrum 
is really a little out of place in solemn Guides to the Pro- 
fession. Why is a student reading in a barrister's chambers not 
called an articled clerk? might have come well enough in the list 
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of examination questions; but in Mr. Slater's grave text the joke 
is incongruous. Mr. Slater’s social advice to law students is ad- 
mirable. A less difluse writer might have been tempted to sum 
it up in the words “ Don't be proud.” But it reads much better 
in Mr. Slater's expanded version:—“ During the years of his 
pupilage, which he will find none too long, the student should 
above all things endeavour to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
people by whom he is surrounded, not necessarily of the richest or 
most influential, but of all alike, rich and poor, good, bad, and 
indifferent, for he cannot tell. what advantage he may reap here- 
after. The law is widespread, and all men are under the law, 
and almost all, at one time or another, appeal to it for protection 
or redress; the lawyer, therefore, who is in the way will reap the 
reward, and he who is too indolent, or who does not care to con- 
verse with those whom he may consider beneath him in social 
ition, will lose it.” The judicious if unseemly practice of 
ugging attorneys, which Lord Campbell declared was the only 
road to success except Quarter Sessions and a miracle, has seldom 
been more plausibly and indirectly described. We have already 
that a remark in Mr. Slater's text would have been 


better placed in one of his list of questions. We cannot help 


thinking that the following sentence might properly have been 
submitted to criticism in the “Preliminary Examination” :— 
“ People do not walk casually even into butchers’ shops, but, on 
the contrary, every butcher has what is to him ipse facto—a 
client, and upon whom, amo: others, he depends.” Perhaps 
Mr. Slater's knowledge of “ the classics” is confined to Greek. He 
certainly places great faith in examinations. Here he is only in 
the fashion, a follower of Mr. Trollope’s Sir Gregory Hardlines, and a 
worshipper of the great goddess Invita Minerva. But he carries 
An examiner is a great 

rson, an awful person. Still examiners are commonly considered 

lible, even the youngest of them. Mr. Slater will not admit 
this, and ascribes to them almost miraculous powers, They “ can 
see in a moment, by means of a smart vivd voce cross-examination, 
whether or no the candidate is a desirable person to be admitted 
a member of any of the learned societies.” It would be interesting 
to know whether Mr. Slater was subjected to this process, and 
whether it included on that occasion any inquiry into the proper 
mode of constructing an English sentence. It is almost a pity 
that he cannot be smartly cross-examined in his own book, and 
invited to explain how “rotten cases of every description” can 
“ crowd into court,” and what, if any, are the sanitary precautions 
which he would propose to adopt in such melancholy circum- 
stances. Mr. Slater gives very full instructions for those about to 
be examined, and does not disdain to go into such matters as 
“ cold-water bandages,” “‘ strong coffee,” “ coaches,” and “ crams,” 
against all of which he, being a person of safe and orthodox 
opinions, utters a mild protest. This is a precept which is some- 
what enigmatical, and we do not profess to have fully grasped its 
meaning :—“ The student is advised to follow the course of read- 
ing here suggested, and to take no notice at all of the conduct of 
the examiners until about six months before the date fixed for 
examination.” What notice is to be taken of the conduct of the 
examiners after that period Mr. Slater, in the most tantalizing 
manner, omits to explain. Visions of a miserable “ examiner ” 
with a little crowd of “students.” about his path, and about his bed, 
and spying out all his ways may haunt the imagination. But no 
man knows, perhaps no man ever will know exactly, what Mr. 
Slater meant. Mr. Slater should follow up his interesting Guide 
with a fitting Key. 


THE RAMAYANA OF TULSI DAS.* 


O* the Ganges, with the holy city of Benares in the back- 
ground, and the waters of the sacred river gliding under the 
ey wall, stands the hermitage of Tulsi Das, the writer of the 

indi Epic. In Europe his name is almost unknowa, for the fame 
of his work has been ee by that of the Sanskrit Ramayana 
of Valmiki, whose poem has not only been published more than 
once in the original, but has also found ee who have 
rendered its polished phraseology into most of the languages of 
modern Europe. But the neglect which has been the lot of Tulsi 
Das among us has been unmerited. His Hindi is no un- 
worthy rival of its more fortunate predecessor ; it is less disfigured 
than is this last by wearisome repetitiohs, and, lastly, in practical 
interest it gives place to few other compositions, since it may be 
eonsidered as “the best and most trustworthy guide to the popular 
living faith of the Hindu race at the present day.” 

The materials which go to form most epics are probably the 


oral traditions of the nation wherein are related the mighty deeds 


of those ancient heroes in whom the people delight to e 
the national prototype of all that is great and good. Henee 
these poems are rarely the entire inventions of a single in- 
dividual. We are wont to identify the epic of the Greeks with 
the name of Homer; but it is probable that the enchanting 
story of the Fall of Troy, of the Voyage of the Argonauts, 
and other such epic lays were sung among the isles of Greece 
many generations before either the Odyssey or the Iliad was 
composed. As regards the great national epic of the Hindus, 
therefore, it is not surprising to find that the story of Rama's life, 


* The Tulsi Das. Translated F.3G BCS., 


first written in the classical Sanskrit, should have been recast by 
« popular poet some three centuries ago, and his verses com 

in Hindi, the vernacular of the North-Western Provinces of Indi 
The Hindi poem, with its rough colloquial idioms and a greater 
succinctness of narrative than is to be found in the ancient text, is 
in no sense to beconsidered as 4 translation of the earlier work ; “the 
general plan and the management of the incidents are necessarily 
much the same, but there isa difference in the touch in every 
detail; and the two poems vary as widely as any two dramas on 
the same mythological subject by two different Greek tragedians.” 
Furthermore, as s the Sanskrit Ramayana of Valmiki, the 
reader may call to mind that at least two recensions are extant in 
which the variations shown by the two texts have been deemed of 
sufficient importance to have warranted separate editions of each ; 
and again we have the same story of Rama’s adventures set forth 
in a Sanskrit drama called Mahanataka, by an unknown author, 
whose work, it is said, is at the present day extremely popular in 
the Brahmanical schools of Bengal. 

But Sanskrit, though still the language of the schools, has long 
since ceased to be the language of the people. The work, there- 
fore, which Mr. Growse has been the first to introduce to English 
readers represents the form under which the Ramayana is most 
widely known among the modern Hindus, In using the vulgar 
Hindi in the composition of his sacred lay, Tulsi Das was an inno- 
vator, and, as such, greatly shocked the tiner feelings of the pro- 
fessional Sanskrit pundits of his time. They accused him of lower- 
ing the dignity of his subject ia making this unworthy concession 
to the needs of the illiterate masses ; and their modern representatives, 
we are told, still affect todespise his workonthesamegrounds. Bat, 
“ with this small and solitary exception, the book is in every one’s 
hands, from the court to the cottage, and isread, or heard, and appre- 
ciated alike by every class of the Hindu community, whether high or 
low, rich or poor, young or old.” ‘The story of the Ramayana has 
before now been told again and again in all its details, Professor 
Monier Williams devoted one of his earlier volumes to a full 
analysis of the poem, and in the later editions of his Indian 
Wisdom the chapters on “Epic Poetry” are among the best 
written in the book; it would therefore be somewhat worse than 
a work of supererogation were we to weary our readers with a 
reiteration of this twice-told tale. It may, however, be noted that 
in the verses of Tulsi Das, though the poet too often gives place to the 
theologian, the characters of the principal actors in the drama are 
drawn by a master-hand, clearly and consistently. Rama, the ideal 
of Indian chivalry, in self-sacritice and purity is the compeer of the 
“Guileless King”; while his wife Sita, a mirror of matronly 
virtues, in her devotion to her husband’s best interests is un- 
paralleled among the women of the Arthurian legend. The 
reader's admiration, too, will be ungradgingly bestowed on our 
author's delineation of the piety and self-abnegation of Bharat ; 
while, for enthusiasm and dauntless courage, Lakshman might 


claim a place among the Paladins of Charlemagne. 

As we have noted above, the ——a element is by no means 
wanting in this Ramayana, although the groundwork of the poem 
is but the ancient legend already familiar to all those to whom his 
words were addressed. Had Tulsi Das used a more strictly 
didactic method, he would scarcely have succeeded in popularizing 
his views to the extent which has since raised his fame far above 
that of any of those other Hindu reformers who flourished at about 
this same period. The teaching of Tulsi Das, his theological and 
metaphysical doctrines, are essentially the same as those set forth 
in the Bhagavad-Gita, which is perhaps of all Sanskrit didactic 
poems the most popular, and of which an English translation 
was lately reviewed in these columns, The doctrine expounded 
in the Bhagavad-Gita and elaborated in a more popular way 
our author is that of the later Vedantists. The whole visible wor: 
according to these philosophers, is to be ed as an unreal 
phantasm induced by ignorance or illusion ; true existence is on] 
to be discovered in the supreme spirit Brahma, omnipresent and 


eternal, but having no relation with the world, since that would 
imply a duality of being. All phenomena of earthly existence, 
even the very gods of the Veda, are regarded as fictions of the 
mind, and the worship of these divinities, or the ritualistic 
observances of religion, are but the schooling of the intellect for 
the apprehension of higher truths. The progress of the soul 
towards perfection is worked out during numerous successive ip- 
carnations, and final emancipation is the result of having acquired 
perfect knowledge while bearing the burden of mundane exist- 
ence, at which last point “ the individual soul is absorbed for ever 
into the Impersonal.” But, as Mr. Growse very truly remarks, 
Except to a theosophist, the promise of such an ultimate destiny is not a 
very attractive one, nor is it conducive to popular mage p or goed 
deeds and evil deeds, and the god that recompenses them, all alike 
to the unreal, while the so-called Supreme Being is no proper object 
worship, being a mere cold abstraction, unconscious of his own existence or 
of ours, and devoid of all attributes and qualities. To correct this 
tical defect, and supply some intelligible motive for withstanding tempta- 
tion and leading a pure and holy life, the supplementary doctrine of Bhakti, 
or Faith, was developed. Some one of the recognized incarnations of the 
Hindu Pantheon was no longer regarded as a partial emanation of the 
Divinity, but was exalted into the complete embodiment of it. 
This dogma was of late introduction, and the great similarity 
which exists between it and some of the essential doctrines of 
Christianity has caused many to surmise that the Brahmans 
obtained some of their ideas from the teachings of the early Ohris- 
tian Church of Southern India. Scholars, however, have long ago 


shown that the supposed connexion rests on no historical basis, 
_and on this subject ‘the notes of Mr. Growse are in every way 
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satisfactory, the similarity of name between Krishna and Christ 
being in fact, “ demonstrably accidental.” The supplementary 
dogma of Bhakti, or Faith, then, recognized some one of the nume- 
rous incarnations of the Hindu Pantheon as the embodiment of the 
ws and devotion to his personality was enjoined as the 
method of attaining endless felicity through a conscious tes 
of individual immortality in his immediate presence. In the 
as it is Krishna who figures as this embodiment of 
the Supreme Being, while Tulsi Das in his Ramayana has made 
Rama his ideal of the divine man. 


The tendency of the scientific teaching of the nineteenth cen- 
tury bears a strange resemblance to the teaching of this ancient 
school of the Vedantist philosophers. In both the existence of a 
personal eternal God is declared unknowable; in both all pheno- 
mena are the production of a strange mysterious energy, pervad- 
ing all nature, the origin probably of life itself, but invisible and 
insensible, and tangible only in its effects. “ The whole of Tulsi 
Das’s Ramayana is a passionate protest against the virtual atheism 
of philosophical Hindu theology. The problem that confronted 
him is the very same that now most exercises the thought of the 
nineteenth century.” To the Hindu philosopher the solution of the 
mystery lay in the recognition of Faith and Reason as two distinct 
human faculties, whose provinces were respectively the Infinite and 
the Finite. That postulated, the Vedantist theory was no longer 
incompatible with a belief in a divine incarnation. The difficulty 
alone remained of establishing “‘ by historical proof that such and 
such a character—Rama, or Krishna, or whoever it may be—was 
really born out of the ordinary course of nature, really performed 
the marvellous acts ascribed tohim, . . . and having accomplished 
them, was again taken up into the heaven from whence he came.” 

God would not be adorable, if he were not incomprehensible; and a 
religion that does not transcend man’s understanding is not, strictly 
speatting, a religion at all. . . . The final purpose of the Incarnation, like 

e idea of any revelation whatever from God to man, is above comprehen- 
sion. The fact of the divine message having been sent may be reasonably 
established by historical evidence ; but the tenor of the message transcends 
argumentative discussion, and demands nothing short of implicit and 
absolutely unquestioning submission. For the dogmas of revealed religion 
must ex hypothesi be incomprehensible mysteries. If they were ascertain- 
able by ordinary processes of reasoning, it would not be consistent with the 
pom wd of the universe to communicate them by the special vehicle of 
revelation. 


And this is the burden of the Rama of Tulsi Das; and “a 

m of such manifold interest,” as Mr. Growse observed, ‘‘ de- 
serves the honour of an introduction to the English reader.” 
Whether the English reader will now read the poem is perhaps 
another question.’ Indian philosophical works are not apt to be 
ight reading at any time, still Tulsi Das has many passages in 
which genuine . poetic feeling, the common privilege of minds of 
a high order in the East as in the West, shines out even 
through the untoward medium of a prose translation. To adapt 
the peculiarities of Uriental expression and the curiously artilicial 
similee of Eastern poetry to the requirements of our English 
idiom are difficulties but too well known to all Orientalists who have 
had practical experience in translation, and the success with which 
Mr. Growse has accomplished his difficult task makes us hope that 
this may not be the last work that we may receive at his hands. 


LAKE MOERIS.* 


ES Mahon te one knows that agricultural prosperity in Egypt is 
entirely dependent on the rise of the Nile. If there is a low 
Nile, the country is insufficiently irrigated. If there is too high a 
Nile, there is a tiood such as not very long ago destroyed the village 
of Gizeh and caused the loss of many hundred lives. The subject 
of Lake Moeris is interesting both historically and practically. 
Historically, because the papers before us seem to show pretty 
conclusively that Herodotus and the ancient historians were right 
as to the dimensions of the lake, and that M. Linant de Bellefonds, 
whose calculations have until recently been taken for granted, is 
wrong. Practically, because they further show that there is no 
reason why the lake should not be again put to the same use to 
which the ancient Egyptians put it—namely, that of a reservoir, 
which, in the words ot Strabo, should “ receive the superabundance 
of water which flowed into it at the time of the rise of the river with- 
out overflowing the inhabited and cultivated parts of the country.” 
The solution of the question of the real situation of Lake Moeris 
is due to the enterprise of an American traveller, -Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, who, after a careful collation of the ancient texts, 
has visited Egypt three times, and by personal observation has 
been able to demonstrate physical conditions hitherto unknown to 
geographers. It should be said that Dr. Schweinfurth, who is the 

authority on Egyptian geography, whether ancient or modern, 
has stated that Mr. Whitehouse’s hypotheses satisfy every reason- 
able requirement of reaching criticism. , 


The plain of the Nile Valley to the westward of Cairo stops at | 


the feet of the Sphinx. Above rises for nearly 150 feet the broken 
edge of the limestone plateau on which stand the Pyramids of 
Gizeh. The tops of the Pyramids, although 650 feet above the 


level of the Mediterranean, are not so high as the bold summit of 


* Le Lac Moeris. Revue Archéologique. Juin 1832. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology. June 1882. 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 1882. 
Proceedings of the Khedivial Geographical Society. 1882. 


Abu-Roash, about five miles to the south or the crest of the sl 
which, after —— the brow of that hill on whose side the 
Pyramids are built, rises gently for seven miles to the range that 
bounds the horizon. The Peak of the Kom-el-Kashab, or Hill of 
Petrified Wood, is 200 feet above the eye-line of the spectator who 
stands upon the Pyramid of Cheops, but there is nothing to show 
the character of the desert beyond where lies the site of Lake Moeris, 
and Mr. Whitehouse found it impossible to get any trustworthy 
data from the published maps. e, therefore, putting his trust in 
Herodotus, engaged an English engineer to do his surveying for 
him, and started off to settle the question of Lake Moeris for 
himself. It is strange that so little is known of a district which is 
so near Cairo, and which must contain so much of interest, It is 
believed, however, that M. Maspero intends making Lake Moeris 
the scene of his investigations this winter. He may perha 
discover the far-famed Labyrinth; but in any case his work will 
have been made easier by Mr. Whitehouse’s careful, practical, and 
scholarlike mode of research, and the primeur of Lake Moeris 
belongs to the American explorer. 


Mr. Whitehouse means by the term “ Moeris Basin” all that 
part of Egypt lying to the south of Cairo and west of the hill in 
which the ancient historians and phers place the erosion or 
excavation which was known under the name of a mythical king, 
“ Moeris ” or “ Myris.” The basin of the lake naturally includes 
the adjacent coast, the hills watered by the moisture, the plain 
fertilized by “shadoof ” or conduit and a part of the Canal supply. 
This is what Herodotus says about it, and Mr. Whitehouse’s 
task has been to prove that Herodotus was right in every parti- 
cular :—“ Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the Lake 
of Moeris, which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonish- 
ing. Its entire circuit is sixty days’ ‘tracking’; its circumfer- 
ence by land 450 miles ; and its coast as long as the shore-line of 
the Plinthinetic Gulf near Alexandria to Lake Serbonis beyond 
Port Said. The lake stretches in its longest direction from north 
to south, and in its deepest part is of the depth of fifty fathoms. 
The water of the lake is not due to springs. It does not well out 
of the ground. This inland sea is in an arid desert. The supply 
is obtained from the Nile by acanal. The current sets for six 
months into the lake from the river, and for the next six months 
from the river into the lake. It is manifestly artificial. It is an 
excavation or erosion, and the material was removed by the same 
agent which formed it. A branch of the Nile rushing into it as 
the inundation rose, swept round it, and the water charged with 
silt dispersed the deposit along the marshy seaboard of the 
Delta.” 

According, then, to the simple and straightforward accounts given 
by Herodotus, and repeated by Diodorus, Strabo, Mutianus, and 
Pliny, a vast inland sea of fresh water had been formed artificially, 
ata great expense and during a considerable period of time, in 
the desert, about sixty miles south of the Pyramids of Gizeh. Its 
general direction was from north to south. Its level varied with 
the Nile, but it was in several places from 250 to 300 feet 
deep. Its shore, which resembled a sea-coast, was 450 miles in 
circumference. Fed from the Nile by acanal, it was, from its great 
capacity, able to receive a very large portion of the inundation, 
which was confined in the lake and auxiliary reservoirs by dykes 
and barrages construct~d annually at the cost of 10,000/. During 
the season of the low Nile the water was distributed through the 
same canal by its double mouth, but was further reduced by 
evaporation and percolation, — towards the Natron lakes, 

In 1842 M. Linant de Bellefonds, Director-General of Public 
Works, deeply impressed with the utility of the ancient lake 
sought to identify it with the upper plateau of the Fayoum, an 
his view was universally accepted. A papyrus at Boulaq was even 
interpreted by M. Mariette as fully contirming his solution of the 
problem. But the reservoir described by M. Linant, with a cir- 
cumference of 75 kilométres, an area of 63 square miles, dry in 
summer, formed by dykes, corresponds in no respect whatever to 
the deep blue sea, with its sandy shores crowded by fishermen, 
and its waters swarming with fish, whose royal right of pescary 
formed a separate item in the Persian budget. In fact, both the 
maps of the French expedition in 1765 and those of M. Linant are 
wrong; and a minute examination of upwards of a hundred 
maps made prior to 1765 on papyrus and parchment, hieroglyphic 
ro conventional, in Greek, Arabic, Latin, and Italian, does not 
contradict the plain statement of the ancient authors, or offer any 
support to the hypothesis of M. Linant. Inshort, Mr. Whitehouse 
seems to have proved, with the assistance of the English engineer 
who did his surveying for him, that Lake Moeris extended south 
of the Fayoum, filled three basins—the Fayoum, the Charaq, and 
the Reian—and that Herodotus was right both as to the circum- 
ference and depth of the ancient lake, which, like Albert Nyanza 
in the south, served as a vast natural receptacle for a considerable 
part of the annual flood. 

At the present time the Bahr Yusuf, or river of Joseph, leaves 
the Nile near Asyoot, runs north, parallel to the Nile, until it 
comes to a point called El-Lahun, where there is a dyke which 
limits the amount of the flow. A fall of ten feet carries 
the water through the town of Medinet-el-Fayoum. One branch 
runs northward to the Kasan, or pond of Tamieh. Another runs 
southward, falling fifty feet in twenty miles, turns undershot 
wheels, and loses itself in the plain. The third channel, which 
winds west and south, is the principal affluent of the existing Lake 
of Birket-el-Qerun, which is all that remains of the ancient 
Lake Moeris. In ancient times the water still left the Nile 
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at Asyoot, passed down the Bahr Yusuf to El-Lahun, but was 
then conducted along a canal, of which the traces exist, following 
for a certain distance the course of the present third channel, which 
conducted it round a high and flat peninsula into the Wadi Moieh 
and Reian, or Meridis Lacus of the Ptolemaic mans, which are about 
150 feet below the level of the sea, 


The practical value of Mr. Whitehouse’s discovery consists in 
his showing that what was certainly done in ancient may easily be 
done in modern times—that is to say, when there js an unusually 
high Nile, the water will be diverted by a cross dam into the Bahr 
Yusuf, it will run down as at present to El-Lahun, thence it 
will flow along the old canal, and fall harmlessly into the Wadi 
Reian, one of the three basins of the old lake which is desert, 
and where it can do no harm to any one. The advantages 
of the plan are obvious. First, the Lake of Birket-el-Qerun, 
which, owing to the imperfect manner in which its tributary 
is controlled, has risen eight métres in the last eleven years, 


and destroyed a large extent of cultivated land, will be reduced | 


to its original proportions. Secondly, if the loss sustained by 
the ex-Khedive in cutting the dams on his age in 1875 
amounted to 900,000/., an overflow of the Nile is of the 
oot importance pecuniarily. If a maximum Nile could be 

ed by a Board of Public Works at say twenty-six feet, and 
no provision required for the disastrous height which it sometimes 
attains, the annual work imposed upon the corvée would be 
reduced by millions of cubic métres. The danger of a flood is 
limited to a few hours, and even a small waste weir would be a 
sensible relief. The Ptolemaic maps show that the Wadi Reian 
had been used for this purpose, and it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the advantages which would arise from flooding it with the ferti- 
lizing waters of the Nile, and the extension of cultivation over 
hundreds of thousands of feddans still containing the roots of vines 
and remains of towns whose former importance was attested by 
such names as the Castle of Splendour. Thirdly, an effective 
control of the Nile would render easy an enterprise too long 
delayed which we regard as of the greatest importance—namely, 
the draining and cultivation of Lake Mareotis and the other lakes: a 
work which would enormously increase the cultivable area. The 
reclaimed land would be available in a comparatively short — 
of time, and the removal of such a large expanse of brackish 
water, most of which becomes mud in summer, would improve the 
health of the country by taking away the sources of malarious 
re =e would, in fact, render those parts of the Delta a second 


This work has never been undertaken on account of the extreme 
unwillingness of recent Egyptian Governments to place so large a 
tract of land under the control of foreigners, and there is neither 
capital enough nor enterprise enough in the country itself for such 
a tig piece of work. Now, however, unless Mr. Gladstone persists 
in withdrawing the British troops while he at the same time 
withdraws any chance of the investment of more European capital 
in the country, it is not improbable that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would gladly grant a long lease at a fair rent of the land 
now occupied by the lake to any syndicate of English capitalists 
who would be disposed to undertake the work. In the present 
state of engineering, the question of drainage is merely one of 
calculation and steam pumps, but it would hardly take more than 
two years; then the ground which is left bare must be planted for 
three years with rice crops and worked with fresh water, in order 
to extract the nitre. The fresh water can be supplied in any 
quantity from the Mahmoudieh Canal, which runs between dykes 
through part of the lake itself and feeds Alexandria, and in a 
short time a vast tract of land close to the most important port in 
the country would be ready for cultivation. A successful pro- 
secution of this enterprise weuld certainly lead to the draining of 
the other lakes which border the Mediterranean coast of Egypt. 
Before this can be attempted the Egyptian Government must first 

vide the small sum—and it would be a very small sum—which 
is necessary to excavate the ancient canal and allow the Bahr 
Yusuf to fall into the Wadi Reian. As there is now an English 
Inspector of Irrigation, it is within the bounds of remote possibility 
that this may be done some day. 


INDIAN DOMESTIC FAUNA.* 


WE. confess that we opened this volume with some apprehen- 
sion. Books written in India, and designed to throw a 
humorous light on Anglo-Indian life, are usually the very saddest 
fooling. There seems to be something depressing and bewildering 
to a naturally funny man in the narrowness and monotony of 
Oriental life. His wit loses its edge, he trades upon bis ideas, and 
the order of his mind becomes provincial. He stoops to unworthy 
jests about local things, and dresses up one poor little joke in 
twenty forms of Baboo English. We were afraid, when we opened 
The Tribes on My Frontier, that it would prove to be of this class; 
we looked out for the pun of the hussar and the quip of the griffin. 
The illustrations were more or less of a kind which we have learned 
to dread in books from Calcutta, not quite good enough to be 
serious, not quite clever enough to be humorous. But as we read 
on we were reassured. The volume, although it is a little spun out, 


* The Trikes on My Frontier. By E, H. A, With Illustrations by 
F.C. Macrae. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink, & Co. 


is full of accurate and unfamiliar observation, brightly told, and 
even the illustrations, when we come to examine them as a run- 
ning commentary to the text, prove to be by no means without 
their value. 


The chapters here collected were originally printed in the 
Times of India during the Afghan War. It isa pity that more 
care was not taken to remove traces of their accidental and 
journalistic character, which are out of place in a book. “I have 
had a public invitation from ‘Sarus’ to descant upon frogs” is a 
palpable anachronism, and still worse is “It is not clear why I 
should be writing in December of an essentially monsoon 
plague”; for it is not clear why we should know, what the 
readers of the newspaper knew, that he was writing in December. 
The way in which the book opens is very bright. It is a scorching 
day in Dustypore, which appears to very nearly allied to 
Bombay, and the writer describes the durbar which is collected 
within the shadow of his house, especially in that comparatively 
cool and shady nook at the back of the house under the pome- 
granate trees, where the water from the bath runs out. The first 
individual who presents himself is the lark, Calandrella brach 
dactyla, and he is soon followed by a group of rat-birds, 
Chattarrhea caudata, dingy creatures “ which keep in flocks 
because they have not backbone enough to do anything singly.” 
iy and by we are introduced to a host of birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and insects which are in the habit of taking advantage of the 
noiseless Indian noon and the shadow of the house. 


It will perhaps be news to most of E. H. A.’s readers to learn 
that of all these tribes, mostly criminal, which gather on his 
frontier, the squirrel is the most shameless, This “ painted’ 
iniquity,” as our author calls him, is shown us in a picture lying 
flat on his belly, with his bushy tail drawn out and his furtive 
eye cast backward, nibbling a crust of bread which he has stolen— 
a perfect image of rapine and deceit. It is pleasant to turn from 
him to the strictly moral and extremely handsome hoopoe, with 
all his crested plumes and strutting shanks folded up in a corner 
of the garden, waiting until the ant-lion hollows out its cup of 
dust that she may suddenly plunge her beak into the little crater, 
and pluck forth that treacherous monster and devour it. The 
great plague of the house, however, appears to be rats, particularly 
the brown rat, which has overrun India. E. H. A. gives a spirited 
account of a private combat with a rat—a rat-fight being, as he 
justly remarks, a royal sport, which comforts civilized man for 
the snubbings which a modern training gives to his instincts, 
But his defence of the musk-rat is not less amusing, and deserves 

uotation as less hackneyed. The author makes a great point of 
the injury which Anglo-Indians do themselves by their ignorance 
of the various animals, and their indiscriminate way of attacking 
all creatures alike as obvious enemies :— 


But if it is a virtue to make war on the rat, it is none to confound friend 
and foe, and offer upon the altar of ignorance and prejudice another little 
animal which, with palpitating heart and tremulous nose, ventures into 
the house in these cold, wet nights. I refer, of course,to the musk-rat.... 
It is not a rat at all, neither Mus this nor Mus that, but Sorer cwrulescens, 
which means the Heavenly Shrew. And, if it is not a rat in name, it is 
still less that villanous thing in nature. It wants none of your provisions, 
and wanton destruction is not in all its thoughts; its sole purpose in the 
house is a friendly one, videlicet, to hunt the loathsome cockroach and the 
pestiferous beetle. It is charged with diffusing an unpleasant odour; and 
there is undoubtedly some truth in this; it can be very unsavoury at times, 
But that is not its normal state; it is the fruit. of vexation of spirit... . 
Lastly, one small fault may well be overlooked in view of the many amiable 
virtues that adorn its character. While the rat, after a night of crime, 
spends the day in a — ay! fracas with its own brothers in the ceiling, 
and the mother-squirrel has to retire into the woods, and bring up her 
family in secret, lest their own papa should eat them, the days of the 
heavenly shrew are passed in sweet domestic harmony. As night comes 
on, the pair venture out of their hole and meander — together, warbling 
to one another in gentle undertones. Or, perhaps, the little ones at home 
are growing up, and their mamma brings them out to see the world. The 
first-born takes hold of her tail in its teeth, its tail is — by the next, 
and so on to the little Benjamin at the end, and so the whole family, like 
a hairy serpent, wriggles away together—a sight, I admit, to make one’s 
flesh creep ; but, looked at in a proper spirit, it is a moving spectacle, full 
of moral beauty. 


. The word cerulescens, we are afraid, simply means “ inclining 
to be bluish”; but the virtues of the Heavenly Shrew are such 
that we cannot grudge it the bolder translation. 


One of the most interesting of E. H. A.’s chapters is that de- 
voted to lizards. To English, even to European, naturalists the 
lizard means one or two species of a particularly harmless and 
timid reptile, whose passion is to sun itself on rocks and stones at 
the exact angle which enables it best to concentrate the warm 
rays. Red-throated hobgoblins on the trellis-work and knobby- 
toed geckos wriggling on the table-cloth are forms entirely un- 
known to the Western observer. E. H. A. complains that even 
in India nobody seems to notice the way in which life is beset 
with lizards, and he relates his amusing observations with an 
air of conscious gusto. Anglo-Indians very seldom know the names 
of the more harmless of these scaly monsters. They call a monitor 
an “j ” fortunate if they do not go further still, and call it 
a “guano.” The impotent passion of the Indian lizards is a most 
curious feature of their character. They grow almost apoplectic 
over the insult that a straw has done them, and battle with a 
feather for half an hour. Rage has the effect of turning the muzzle 
and throat of the large garden lizard clear crimson, and the man 
who meets one standing, like some hideous creation of Mr. Edward 
Lear’s fancy, in the middle of a road, bursting with fiery anger, 
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and bobbing its head up and down in violent menace, needs to 
summon to fis aid all his experience of its absolute harmlessness. 
E. H. A.’s extreme severity towards most of the lizards, which he 
considers odious and dastardly creatures, does not include the 
geckos, for whom he has a certain weakness. These cold little 
ings creep about the house, whispering chuck, chuck, wherever 
they go, and eating up beetles and bugs, until their bodies grow 
rotund with repletion, They sit under the gas-lamps at Bombay, 
taking advantage of that “love of the moth for the star” which 
induces every species of insect to commit suicide against the 
luminous panes of the light. We are not told much about the green 
lizard, which we suppose is that elegant species not quite un- 
known to our own Southern shores, and which the European 
poets, from Theocritus downwards, have admitted into the holy 
ye of their verse. This is too genteel a reptile to interest 
H. A. very much; for, with all the indignation he ex- 
presses, we are convinced that he prefers “ the criminal classes ” 
to those birds, beasts, and insects against whose moral cha- 
racter not a word can be advanced. His account of his tame 
chameleon, a thoroughly vicious creature, is, on the other hand, 
extremely amusing. This horrid object spends his days in a kind 
of cold torpor, changing his hue from watery greenish-yellow to 
dark earthy brown, to streaks of white and grey, and sometimes 
to vivid green with leopard spots. But the pleasures of sport are 
not entirely unknown even to this ghastly creature :— 

Philosopher as he is, the chameleon requires food, and since he is too 
slow to go after it, he brings it to him. As his ball-and-socket eyes roll 
this way and that way, one of them marks a large white butterfly walking 
up the bars of his cage, and he forms a purpose to eat it. He unwinds his 
tail, then relaxes the grasp of his broad palms one at a time (for he is 
extremely nervous about falling and breaking his bones), and so he 
advances slowly along the twig until he is within six inches of his prey, 
then he stops, and there is a working in his swollen throat; he is 
gumming his tongue. At last he leans forward and opens his preposterous 
mouth, and that member protrudes like a goose-quill steeped in white bird- 
lime. For a moment he takes aim, and then, too quick for eye to follow it, 
the horrid instrument has darted forth, and returned like elastic to its 
place, and the gay butterfly is being crunched and swallowed as fast as 
anything can be swallowed when tongue, jaws, and throat are smeared 
with viscid slime. But this part of the process is inconceivably vulgar, and 
we may well leave the chameleon to himself till it is over. 

The section of The Tribes on my Frontier which deals with 
ants is particularly curious. There are no predatory hordes more 
terrible than these. The little black ants that forage for dead 
cockroaches are comparatively inoffensive. They are useful as 
scavengers, and if they taste articles of food they do not foul them, 
as the brown ants do. But the brown ants go far to make life in 
India unbearable. They eat everything in the house, they have a 
nasty smell and a nasty taste, they are useless as scavengers, and 
they are heavy, dogged, impracticable. The little black ant is an 
insect endowed with some tact; the brown ant is not merely 
vicious, it is stupid. E. H. A. thinks that a great mistake is made 
by Anglo-Indians in not encouraging the feud that exists between 
these two classes of ants. So unobservant are people in general 
that they know nothing of any difference between the two sorts, 
and make an indiscriminate effort to free themselves from both. 
But life in India apart from ants is an impossibility, and it would 
be wise to encourage the black at the expense of the brown. 
E. H. A. gives a graphic account of yet another species of ant 
which is as rare in a house as it is welcome. This is the hunting 
ant, which occasionally invades the house in an army, and does great 
deeds in a brief space of time. The swarm, in a phalanx of perfect 
martial order, visits every nook and cranny, and executes each cock- 
roach and cricket that it discovers. When the entire insect popu- 
lation has fallen, the army retires as it advanced, carrying out its 
victims in a solemn funeral procession, and for a little while the 
human inhabitants of the house rejoice in a complete exemption 
from the skulking cricket and the sidling cockroach. 

We do not find the later chapters of the book so amusing as the 
earlier ones. The writer evidently poured out in these the results 
of long observation, and perhaps continued the sketches when they 
had ceased to interest him so vividly. In his illustrator he has 
met with a kindred, or at least a docile, spirit. The designs are 
signed by another name, or else we should certainly suppose theri 
to be by the author himself. They do not possess much artistic 
merit, but they are in close sympathy with the text, and especially 
with what is humorous in the text. Among the most spirited is 
that called “ For Life,” the picture of a pallid and most miserable 
frog which has fallen into a well, and has nothing whatever to do 
for the rest of its existence but to float round and round at the 
surface of the water with wretched pendant thighs. “ A Detach- 
ment” shows a scorpion which has caught a gecko by the tail, 
and is violently stinging it to death, ignorant of the fact that the 
gecko has lightly abandoned his useless member and is marching 
away, —s as if nothing had happened. The plate illustrating 
the story of the pursuit of pleasure by the chameleon, which we 
have quoted, is very amusing, and so is “ Arcades Ambo,” a blood- 
thirsty butcher-bird, bending his atrocious brows over a smaller 
butcher-bird, of a different species, while it spitefully rends out 
the feathers of its tail. It is wonderful how many hideous 
passions seem to be encouraged by nature among the lower forms 
of rig life. It makes fallen man appear quite virtuous by 
contras 


TWO WORKS ON EDUCATION. 


igo cause of education is beset bya new danger. After, 
suffering from public indifference it seems likely to experience 
the evil effects of too much popularity. Evidence of this is given 
by the present condition of educational literature. Some years 
ago it seemed to be the general opinion that the art of teaching 
came by nature. There was no current literature on the subject ; 
the bearing of mental science upon the aims and methods of edu- 
cation was not recognized ; and the works of such writers as Locke 
and Rousseau were entirely neglected by teachers. Now all this 
is changed. The University of Cambridge has established a 
teachers’ training syndicate; head-masters of public schools have 
aided in setting on foot a training college for those who intend to 
become masters in middle and higher schools; some of the most 
prominent of living philosophers have written on the subject ; and 
there are at least half a dozen educational journals in circulation. 
Of course all this is insufficient. At the present day no branch of 
human knowledge is held to be satisfactorily represented in litera- 
ture unless it is made the subject of a “series.” To this dignity 
education has now attained. It has passed from the probationary 
stage, at which books are written because the authors have 
something to say, to the period of settled prosperity, when 
books are written for the most part because they will sell. Mr, 
Landon’s work on School Management is decidedly inferior to 

revious volumes of the Education Library, such as Mr. 

rowning’s Introduction to the History of Educational Theories, 
or Mr. Mahaffy’s Old Greek Education. Mr. Landon’s experience 
would seem to have been limited to Board Schools and others 
which come under the Education Act of 1870. His practical 
directions are given solely with an eye to such schools as these ; 
and though many of the principles of education are applicable 
to all schools alike, the value of the work is seriously diminished 
by this narrowness of view. But if the book is in this 
sense too narrow, in another it is very much too wide. Mr, 
Landon reminds us of the ingenious counsel for the defence in 
Racine’s Plaideurs who begins, “ Avant la naissance du monde.” 
He opens his work with chapters on the meaning and scope of 
education, on sensation and perception, on the cultivation of the 
imagination, and on other subjects whose names end in “ tion” too 
numerous to mention. Of course these matters lie at the root of 
all sound systems of teaching, and must necessarily be dealt with 
in an exhaustive work on education. In one volume of a series 
which professes to deal with a particular branch of the ~~ 
they are quite out of place. The first hundred pages of Mr. 
Landon’s work consist merely of a rather superficial treatment of 
mental science as it relates to education, and might with great 
advantage have been omitted. It is not until we reach Part IL, 
on organization, that we come to the real subject of the book. 
Here we find, with much that is true and useful, a great deal 
of extraneous matter and needless diffuseness of treatment. In 
discussing systems of organization it is surely unnecessary to give 
biographies of ‘reformers. How is the value of Stow’s system 
affected by the fact that its author was born at Paisley? Why 
should we be told that Bell amassed 120,000/., and that Lancaster 
passed most of his time in debt? If it were maintained that their 
systems tended to the accumulation or to the expenditure of mone 
the information would be appropriate; but this is not asserted. 
The various methods of organizing elementary schools are on the 
whole described well and without partiality, the good and bad 
points of each are set forth, and the reader is left in a position to 
judge for himself among them. This chapter is followed by one on 
the school and its appointments, which does not call for much notice. 
Board school architecture has really arrived at something like per- 
fection, and perhapsin time the great public schools may learn from 
it to pay some degree of attention to obvious considerations of 
health and convenience. The fourth chapter, on the teacher, is 
rather more interesting, though Mr. Landon seems to have an irre- 
sistible tendency to the utterance of commonplaces, The teacher 
should know the subjects which he intends to teach, he should take 
a high view of his duty, he should be full of sympathy for children, 
he should endeavour not to lose his temper, and so on. Mr. Landon, 
however, gives some useful pieces of advice, not the least impor- 
tant of which is that the lowest class in the school should be as- 
signed to the most skilful of the assistant teachers, It is not suffi- 
ciently recognized that young children require better teaching than 
more advanced pupils ; there is a general tendency to allow inex- 
perienced teachers to experiment upon children whose education is 
just beginning, and to whom a really able instructor is of greater 
importance than to older boys, who are better able to help them- 
selves. The third part of the book is devoted to discipline and 
moral training. Here again we find a few useful observations 
scattered through many pages of commonplace. Speaking of the 
use of the emotions in education, Mr. Landon! says ;-- 

Powerful ray to the feelings should rarely or never be made. To 
teach so as to bring children frequently into tears is not difficult to one 
who knows them, but it is in the highest degree mischievous. 


* The Education Library—School Management, including a General 
View of the Work a Education: with some Account of the Intellectual 
Faculties from the Teacher’s Point of View ; Organization ; Discipline, and 
Moral Training. By Joseph Landon, Lecturer on School Management, &c. 
in the Training College, Saltley. London: Kegan Paul, ‘french, & Co. 
1883. 


Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Li B. H. 
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He has some good remarks too on nervousness; but what does 
this mean ? 

Peculiar emotions exert to some extent a selective action in the mode of 
diffusion of the bodily stimulus, giving rise to outward expression, whereby 
their presence is recognized, and in some cases to other physical effects. 

When Mr. Landon touches upon mental science we almost 
always find a want of clearness and precision which suggests that 
the writer has no very firm grasp of the subject. He is fond, too, 
of stating simple obvious facts with great de of scientific 
language. Here is an example from his chapter on memory :— 

That to which the attention is most strongly directed in the process of 
apprehension will, other things being equal, abide with the greatest 
accuracy and certainty in the mind. 

In other words, we remember best those things to which we pa: 
most attention—a truism which scarcely requires to be slated. 
In the chapter on punishment there are some sensible remarks, 
especially on corporal punishment. After saying that every 
teacher should endeavour to work up to the standard of no 
corporal punishment, Mr. Landon adds :— 

When the attempt is made to do without the use of the cane, its abandon- 
ment should never be announced to the pupils; it sh ould be there for 
appeal if a case of great seriousness should arise. The fact that it is in 
the background and may be used will often deter some masterful spirit 
who would brave anything else but a sound flogging. 

It is no doubt true, too, that “in nearly all discussions about 
punishment we proceed far too much on merely theoretical 
grounds.” Mr. Landon himself affords a striking instance of this 
when he objects to corporal punishment on the ground that “ pain 
is non-productive.” He goes on to argue in somewhat the same 
strain that “we should regard a State needing corporal punish- 
ment as a diseased one.” We suppose that it is to be inferred 
from this that a school needing the same remedy is a diseased one. 
If it were worth while to argue the point on abstract unds, it. 
might be replied that neither States nor schools corporal 
punishment, but only a few individuals in them. 

It does not seem to us that Mr. Landon’s book can be of much 
real service to teachers, and it may possibly do actual harm to 
students in training colleges, if they are led to fancy that by 
reading it or any other work of the same character they are in- 
creasing their efficiency as teachers. Such works are in their 
very nature cram-books; they may furnish candidates with 
safe and commonplace answers to a good many questions which 
may be asked in a superficial examination on the theory and prac- 
tice of education, but they do not go to the root of the matter, 
and they can give no real grasp of the subject. General readers 
who wish to arrive at some knowledge of the aims and methods 
of elementary education will do well to avoid Mr. Landon's work. 
To it applies some part at least of Mr. Landon’s own verdict on 
Bell's writings :— 

His works are wanting in clearness, filled with wearisome repetitions, 
and form the very driest of reading. 

We need only add that an educational writer should, of all people, 
avoid such sentences as the following :— 

A child too will grind away at such a mass of facts as the multiplication 
table, or a conjugation, with much less irksomeness than an adult who has 
lost his interest in mere exercise, and who naturally seeks aids to his work, 
but which are here difficult tq find. 

The second book on our list is of a widely different character. 
We gather that the writer, who has lately died, was a woman who 
devoted herself to the education of young boys, The seven papers 
which fill two-thirds of the little volume deal with various pro- 
blems which present themselves in some form or other to all 
teachers. The remainder of the book, which is very much less 
interesting, consists of attempts to describe episodes of boyish life 
from the boys’ point of view. Such experiments are seldom suc- 
cessful, and in the present instance the writer, though she does in 
some respects hit off very fairly boys’ ways of thinking, has not 
managed to adapt her style to the requirements of her task. The 
earlier papers are, however, delightful. ‘I cannot,” says the 
author, “ write an essay on education, but if the results of my 
experience can be of any use to you, I shall be most glad. I can only 
dot down suggestions as they occur to me; you will not look for 
a treatise.” The results of experience recorded by a careful 
observer in thorough sympathy with her work are just the very 
— which are useful to those who have to deal with children. 

e do not as a rule admire dames’ schools for boys. Apart 
from questions of teaching, few women know how to manage 
boys. Moreover, boys are essentially imitative animals, and we 
have noticed that those who come from dames’ schools have, as a 
rule, exceptionally squeaky voices and run as if their knees were 
tied together. But those boys must certainly have been fortunate 
who began their education under B. H. To great love for children 
she adds unusual insight into childish character, and great power 
of hitting upon the best way to deal with difficulties. Those who 
have had most experience of, and given most thought to, the 
education of young children will, we think, be most impressed by 
the soundness of her judgment and the excellence of the advice 
which she gives to teachers, The first paper, on kindness, is full 
of happy touches. Speaking of the teacher's temper, the writer 
shows that a pleasant, genial manner, which goes so far with 
children, may be cultivated like anything else, and adds, “Is not 
‘ depression ’ sometimes a polite expression for ill-humour?” The 
fashion of encouraging children to ask all sorts of questions is 
justly condemned :— 

Some parents and elders seem to find a something quite sacred in the 

of their children, and I have seen a whole diner-table kept wait- 


ing that a child might be answered. . . . The old saying that little folks 
should be “seen and not heard” is quite out of date now. It had its good 
side, and perhaps did less harm than the present fashion of giving great 
prominence and notice to our little folk. 

In the same spirit is the condemnation of a prevalent idea that 
children should know the reason why of every order given to them, 
instead of being taught to yield obedience to the will of their 
elders, and the writer ex the absurdity of allowing children 
to discuss questions of justice, “as if they were capable 
of forming a judgment.... They may be taught to be 
fair towards each other, but not to assume any power of 
judging what is fair.” Many grown-up people who are not teachers 
will heartily appreciate this:—“ A house full of children, whose 
natural sense of justice has been cultivated, is not a pleasant one 
to live in.” On the subject of truth there is much that is well 
worth the consideration of parents. The writer points out how 
difficult it often is for children to tell the exact truth, and how 
necessary it is that they should be helped in their efforts in this 
direction. She is severe, but not too severe, upon the conventional 
fictions to which mothers resort asa short and easy method of 
managing their children, and upon the bad influence often ex- 
ercised on a child's character by ignorant and injudicious nurses, 
There is sound sense too in the chapters on punishment and 
religious teaching, but one has been said to justify our high 
opinion of the book asa whole. It cannot be too widely read or 
too thoughtfully considered by parents and others who, without 
special knowledge or experience, are called upon to train the 
minds and form the characters of young children. The writer has. 
a pleasant style and a strong sense of humour, and the book gives. 
evidence of a thorough knowledge of and sympathy with child 
nature, 


THE WATERS OF MARAH.* 


[RE Waters of Marah is a very briny book indeed. Its 

brininess is, perhaps, of a somewhat factitious kind, like that. 
of a bath pre with the ingenious preparations of sea-salt for 
use in a metropolitan bedroom, which lacks the flavour and 
freshness of the genuine out-of-door element; but we have no- 
wish to quarrel with it on that account. If we must have brine, 
and cannot go to Margate for it, we ought to be, and are, grateful 
to the makers of the preparations for their praiseworthy imita~ 
tions; and in the same way we are ready to acknow our 
obligations to the author of The Waters of Marah for what is 
after all a very pretty attempt at a tragedy. 

It has sometimes been our innocent diversion to arrange the 
novelists of the day in order of merit, like the candidates of a com- 
petitive examination. The claims of the individual competitors 
are decided in the usual way by the quality of the work they show 
up, marks being given both for the matter of which they treat and 
their manner of treating it. The highest excellence of subject, com- 
bined with the highest excellence of style, is a sine gud non, if the- 
author is to attain to the highest places on the list, a marked su 
riority in the one not being permitted to outweigh a marked 
inferiority in the other, We do not propose to follow out the 
scheme in all its details; but we may say at once that according 
to it in the third class, and pretty high up in it too, comes the 
author of The Waters of Marah, We hope he will not feel dis- 
satisfied with this verdict; for let us hasten to assure him that 
the position is a highly creditable one, when it is remembered 
that there are at least three more divisions below the one in 
which we have placed him; to say nothing of the large body 
of those who, in the opinion of the examiners, are “ unworth 
to be classed.” Nor is the sentence necessarily a final one. We 
should not be at all surprised if, when he next presents himself 
for examination, he is discovered to be ripe for promotion to the 
second class. The story is not an original one, nor do the 
characters exhibit any striking variation from the ordinary 
well-established types. But we are rather grateful than other- 
wise to Mr. Hill for refraining from the ambitious attempt to 
produce novelties in the way of heroes and heroines, which so 
often results in the creation of amorphous monstrosities, whose 
only possible sphere of usefulness is the travelling caravan. To 
imitate * eg superiors is the best thing you can do, if you feel 
yourself at once lacking in inventive power and 0 yom im- 
pelled to write romances. Their ideas, however inadequately re- 
produced, are probably better than your unaided efforts could 
supply ; and the reader will have a comfortable feeling of acquaint- 
ance with your men and women which will go far to reconcile 
him to their deficiencies. 

Let us take Mr. Hill's hero, for example, whom he calls 
Rosenfeld, the leading spirit of a jovial brotherhood of authors, 
actors, and newspaper a who imbibe whi 
utter epigrame in the back parlour of the “ Spotted Dog.” @ are 
quite at e with him from the moment when he makes his a 
pearance. “ With him,” we said, but “with them” would be 
more correct expression, for he is a skilful cross between George 
Warrington ard Daniel Deronda. His cynical dogmatism and 
literary unconventionality remind us of the one, his Jewish — 
and the delicacy of his susceptibilities recall the other; while hi 
crisp dark hair, fine eyes, complexion, and “ thin lips that 
smiled as those of a young »” would do equally well for both. 
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It is much the same with Charlie Deane, “the 
brown-looking little man,” whom the 
rather overbearing person just mentioned there springs up an 
alliance founded on the dissimilarity of their natures, which leads 
to the joint occupation of a set of chambers in Barnard’s Inn. 
The partnership of Pendennis and Warrington is immediately 
suggested, with its cosy squalor and its asphyxiating ee ee 
but the younger of the two friends, while his well-trimmed locks 
and unexceptionable costume are those of the exquisite Arthur, 
contrives to be impregnated at the same time with the peculiari- 
ties of Mr. Bob Sawyer and Mr, Benjamin Allen. 


In the case of his heroine, however, our author has hit upon 
something less familiar, and we admit our inability to discover the 
prototype of “Dick” Menteith. She is a very charming little 
ote with her “plaintive Scotch accent” and her devotion to 

edonian legends. We may be disposed to doubt that even one 

80 imaginative and enthusiastic could have ever succeeded in 
a halo of round lace 
ignorant vulgarity of her , George Farringdon; but 
such the rar has the consequences of the 
delusion. Of course 0 meets her, and of course they fall in 
love with each other; but, being both “slaves to duty,” the one 
passively resins herself to the miseries of an_ ill-assorted 
marriage, and the other, after a mental analysis of several pages, 
determines to = the equally disinterested course of making 
himself scarce. The scene of these heart-searchings is laid at 
Schlangenberg (alias Heidelberg), whither “Dick,” with her 
father, familiarly called Kimburls, “with as many 7’s as pos- 
sible,” an antique aunt, and the undesirable George, have 
‘come during a summer's outing from the dull Glasgow home. 
Her feelings after the departure of Caspar are described in a 
— which we may quote as a specimen of Mr. Hill at his 


She dreamed awake . .. . of ballads heard on the nurse’s knees by the 
firelight, which wakened her first interest in those strange passionate 
ies which illustrate the lurid book of Scotch history; of sesqui- 
1 soporific sermons from Mr. Toumbharns, the Free and far from 
stickit ” minister, which she, a weary little person in a short frock, had 
been constrained to “ sit under” ; of paddling in streams With cut feet ; of 
mated scenes from the mystic and magical panorama displayed 
by the author of Waverley; of red-gowned students hurrying through 
dark, Sy Nee ; of fiery song-tunes, provoked in the autumn gloaming 
from the old piano, about the young Chevalier, General Sir John Cope, or 
the man for whose sake the beils rang backwards and the drums beat as 
he rode to the West Port ; of a comely yo Englishman, whose presence 
made a refreshing variation in the circle of legal toddy-consumers and dry 
anecdote-retailers whom Kimburls delighted to honour and was wont to 
entertain ; of New Year nights spent merrily, when the laird forgot his dig- 
nity in the unbridled and athletic license of the Houlachan; and, lastly, of 
summer evenings of a new and unsurpassed beauty, in which she had 
“talked a few short sentences with the strange pale man with the pleasant 
‘voice, whom she never, in all probability, w see again. . . . Te- 
‘trospective visions, they say, come to drowning men. 


There are some gratuitously unpleasant incidents in the narra- 
tive, chiefly connected with the elegant old reprobate of Soke- 
bridge Manor, George Farringdon’s father, and the Abishag of his 
declining years, a lady with a “feline” expression and more than 
‘dubious antecedents. The blandishments of this unpleasant pair, 
as they sit together in a sanctum redolent of culture and ciga- 
rettes, and solace themselves with La Curée and Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, are provocative of nothing but disgust ; and when the 
‘handsome Jewess (who is, by the way, Caspar Rosenfeld’s long- 
lost sister) leaves her protector, in a fit of exasperation, and goes 
away to plot the destruction of his family among her unsavoury 
relatives, we should be very glad if we could think we had seen 
the last of her. However, she turns up again and again, even 
after the aged Sybarite’s decease; and we are treated in the last 
volume to a very disagreeable interview between her and George. 
The best (and briniest) scene of the book is that in which the 
poor child, in the last stages of a more than usually expeditious 
consumption, informs Caspar, who has been summo to her 
bedside by telegram, that she has always loved him since the 
days on the terrace at Schlangenberg. That nothing is heard 
of her father and aunt, who vanished with great abruptness after 
the wedding was over and have since then apparently ignored 
her existence, and that George (who was originally represented as 
nothing worse than an “ everyday young man”) should have so 
rapidly developed into a monster o oe and indifference, 
may cause us some astonishment. ut the climax, however 
clumsily contrived, is stiking, and Dick’s death to slow music 
and a red sunset in the arms of her lover is touchingly depicted :— 
He went to her and knelt there, and taking both her wan li 
blue-veined hands fag and looking up in her face said—for a =_ 
seemed—no - Then she smiled a faint, glad smile, because she saw 


“T su this is isn’t it?” with a kind of 
very wrong, a attempt to 


“ What do I carenow? I have loved ever since I saw and 
es,” gen’ ve yo . It was stupid of not 
to find it out sooner, wasnt it?” 
at now I know it, and you know it, and, well or ill, it shall be known 


“I am getting better. I feel better now than I have for some time 
before. I think t is because you are here.” . . . 

Then Dick lay still watching the sky, and they were both silent. She 
the clouds had time to wane and grow first 
brown en le, while one or two tiny stars grew out of the deepen- 
ing blue before they spoke again. Dick pointed them out. 


“I wonder if live in them—whether I am going to one, and 
whether they will let you come, too ? ” : 

“ Where we could have a home of our own, managed our own way, on the 
strictly exclusive 7m with plenty of books and flowers, and trespassers 
always prosecuted ? ” 

“ 1 think we would have a castle to live in,one that looked red in the eveni 
and morning with the sunlight, where we would stand on the balconies, an: 
look far away down the river-valley and over the plain, and see the villages 
begin to light their lamps in the evening, when the bats come out, 
and the fireflies among the ivy-leaves and in the woods below, and 
the mists would come, and one would hear a long way off beneath—all the 
way from the earth to our star—some music and singing. They would sing— 
Idon’t know—I think they are doing it now, only the songs seem mixed to- 
gether, and yet they are not out of tune: some are the old Scotch songs, 
and then there are those they sang when the students came floating down 
the river at Schlangenberg with their coloured lanterns. I can almost hear 
the words. Oh! what nonsense I’m talking! I believe I was getting 
sleepy . . . You—had better—kiss me—once. For good-bye, you know.” 

Caspar took her in his arms and gently put her hands round his neck, 
where they clung: and the whole room swam round with him, and the 
tears blinded his eyes as he kissed Dick on the mouth for the first time. . . . 
She had been dead some seconds when he gently released her and laid her 
back on the couch. 

The writing of the book, on the whole, seldom degenerates into the 
slip-shod slovenliness which is the bane of most modern novels. 
The Bohemian scenes are brightly drawn, with occasional flashes of 
real humour, and the little touches of German student-life are 
true and felicitous. We would suggest to Mr. Hill that “ it’s 
enough to make the girl take a distrust—a disgust almost—at 
you ” is not quite all that could be desired in point of expression ; 
and we must confess to a lurking suspicion that our author is not 
acquainted with, or has forgotten, the exact duration of what he 
is pleased to call a “lustre.” But such slips as these are fortu- 
nately rare; and all who take pleasure in the application of a gentle 
stimulus to their emotions, who do not want to laugh consumedl 
or to be dissolved in passionate tears, might certainly do worse 
than suffer a brief and unheroic immersion in The Waters of 
Marah, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
III.—PICTURES AND PICTURE-BOOKS. 


So much money and trouble are spent annually on Cards of 
Courtesy that we are forced, trivial as they may seem, to 
notice them seriously. Mechanical ingenuity has been combined 
with artistic power and mechanical power with artistic ingenuity 
to make them attractive, and at the seme time cheap. The whole 
art of chromolithography has been revolutionized by them, and it 
is not too much to say that they have become a new and distinct 
branch of art in themselves. They are not to be regarded merely 
as chromolithographs, as illuminations, as engravings, as pictures, 
but as, what they are—however different among themselves— 
Christmas Cards. Many people earn a livelihood by making them. 
Exhibitions are devoted to hon. Thousands of pounds are given 
as prizes for them; and as the number of producers increases 
every year, we must hope that this new form of industrial art 
proves remunerative to the firms who have engaged in it, If we 
applied the ordinary critical standards to them, few would be con- 
sidered quite satisfactory ; but sapenee merely as Christmas C: 
there is something to be said for the way in which the difficulties o: 
colour-printing have been overcome and thousands of examples pro- 
duced which, if we do not expect too much, may at a very reason- 
able cost give pleasure to the eyes. There are many of which 
this may be said, and there are many which seem to fail for want 
of a little more care or one more printing, or some such piece 
of economy or neglect. The greatest difliculty is, of course, 
to combine delicate shading and brilliant colouring, and it is 
strange to observe that a very small number make any attempt to 
obtain good effect by the imitation of illuminated manuscripts. 
Among Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co.'s cards we find a note- 
worthy exception. It is a double-page picture representing two 
angels, designed in a very good imitation of the style of Mr. 
Burne Jones, and very delicately, harmoniously, and gorgeously 
coloured. For the rest, if we have received the best samples, we 
cannot say so much. This firm perhaps is too ambitious, and its 
cards for the most part show rather deterioration than improvement 
as compared with those of former years. The larger cards of red 
and pink roses and an evening primrose might have made much 
more beautiful if there had been greater care in toning. Two smaller 
ones with single roses are entirely spoilt by a white vulgar-looking 
scroll across the stalks. “ An Academic Idyll” is a pretty conceit, 
but the figures are very stiff, if not incorrectly drawn, and the 
colour is staring and crude. The verses are clever, ng ® parody 
of an old rhyme adapted to suit Newnham or Girton. e notice 
two or three pretty esigns by the “ head of the profession,” so to 
speak—Miss Kate Greenaway. 

The cards by Messrs. L. & Co. come all the way from 
Boston, M usetts, and show more dainty fancy in the reverse 
than the obverse, as the tinting is decidedly superior to the colour- 


printing. “get up” is very successful, and we must 
specially commend one pair of cards. It shows a swallow-tailed 
butterfly com with a couple of ruby-throated humming- 


-colou: flower. The throat 
drawing of the tiny birds are 


birds for the one @ delica 
feathers and the lifelike spirit of 
admirable ; but many of the cards sent by this firm are spoilt by 
the flowers being treated neither conventionally, pictorially, nor 
botanically, but in a style which may for want of a better adverb 
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be described as Christmas Cardy. The same must be said of the 
imposing and beautifully got-up pictures on satin sent by Messrs. 
Schipper, of which we have received a large assortment, Amongst 
them, however, are two which may be classed with the best of 
the season. They are unpretentious, being simply printed in shades 
of green on a white satin ground, but the green is sufficiently 
toned to be ble to the eye, and the verses, being printed in 
the same colour, and kept in their proper place on the page, do 
not disturb the harmony, as in almost all other cases. The Edel- 
weiss (No, 795) is very successfully portrayed. The most fastidious 
decrier of Christmas Cards could scarcely be offended by receiving 
these or the oe, ag numbered 840, but we cannot praise two 
pairs of heads (Nos. 834 and 835) which are by way of repre- 
senting pretty girls and do not. 

As the productions of the firm of which Mr. Raphael Tuck is 
the chief representative are perhaps the most attractive to the 

neral public of all we have received, we have the less hesitation 
in criticizing them somewhat severely. As too often in chromo- 
lithography, flat and unshaded designs come out the best, such as 
a country scene with geese and a little Italian boy (No. 881), and 
some Chinese primroses (No. 1126). But the four designs (No. 1004) 
look exactly like coloured photographs. The pansies (No, 755) 
are good, and so are the gardenias (No. 816), as they are remark- 
ably welldrawn. It isa pity the ground on which these last are 
printed isso dark as to make them appear hard and rather staring. 
A set of flowers (No. 873) is charmingly drawn, but the ugly 
letters scrawled all over the background greatly injure the general 
effect. The best card by far in a large and handsome volume of 
specimens sent for our inspection by Messrs. Tuck is a representa- 
tion of a fox-terrier (No. 913). The drawing, composition, and 
colour, and the life-like expression of the eyes and ears, are beyond 
praise. A companion picture represents a white poodle with a stick 
in his mouth, and has caught the performing expression sometimes 
assumed by that wisest and cleverest of dogs. A set of elephants 
(No. 867) and one of adjutant storks (No. 958) are nearly as good as 
the dogs. Here, too, the lettering rather detracts from the effect. 
Of the cards received from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode we can 
commend two which are beautifully drawn and printed. They 
represent orchids (No, 667) on a dark purple ground. Of a 
number with verses signed “ Lewis Novra” some are particularly 
garish and unpleasant in colour; but we may make an exception 
= of two little views with borders of violets and white 

ox 

. It is a curious comment on the present state of art that among 
the many picture-books which have come to hand so far this year 
the three we should choose for our own bookcases are a reprint of 


a set of its, nearly a hundred years old, the French volume 
on the Fan we noticed a fortnight ago, and an American edition 
of Gray’s . If the boasted cultivation which has come to us 


with South Kensington, if modern London may be described as 
“the city of the hundred picture galleries,” if higher sums are 
id for paintings and fine furniture than the world ever heard of 
fore, and we have to go to France or the United States, or 
back to the days of men «ge and Wilkins for types of “ bygone 
beauty,” it cannot be said that English art is very flourishing, 
These are desponding views to put forward, and relate only to 
book illustration, which, as we have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, is either at present at a very low ebb indeed among us, or 
we have not been fortunate enough to receive the best published 
works of the year. Bygone Beauttes (Field & Tuer) is a drawing- 
room table-book of the old-fashioned type, very tastefully bound 
in grey. It is literally a reproduction of a series of “ portraits of 
es of rank and fashion,” engraved by Wilkins from the 
pictures wy Hoppner, and now issued with annotations by Mr. 
Andrew. W. Tuer. Some of the faces represented are of the 
highest possible loveliness; but they are perfectly distinct in 
feature, and represent wholly different types, fioppaee's mannerism 
being shown in the dresses rather than in the faces. The first 
print, which represents Lady Faversham, is one of the best ; but no 
two people will probably be able to agree as to the comparative 
merits of the ten ladies. The Artist's Edition of Gray's El 
is published by Messrs. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, and is so 
here by Mr. Slark. It contains a number of exquisite cuts of the 
kind so well known as “ American ” among our azine readers. 
They are nearly all drawn by different artists and cut by different 
vers. Familiar Garden Flowers (Cassell) is in its third 
series, and it may seem superfluous to offer any critical remarks 
on a work so evidently favoured by the public. In a work of 
this kind, which can ay be intended for instruction, it is a 
pity that no regard for fidelity has been observed in the colouring 
of the foliage, nor yt in the relative proportions of the 
ts. A series of hand flower-drawings in outline have 
mn published by Messrs. Blackie for the National Art 
Training School at South Kensington, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Poynter, the late director. The artists employed 
have contrived with mere outlines and no colour to give a real 
idea of the growth and habits of a plant, by which any child with 
an eye to form could recognize a flower it once picked. Wh 
does not some enterprising firm publish in this style a book of s 
flowers, wild or tame, as children are likely to meet with? The 
average size might be added, as in the works published by 
Withering, a few met wy eer iven, and a list of the colours 
im which each is y found, both of flower and foliage. 
Mothers and governesses are always seeking, but never finding, 
such a book at a reasonable price. We have only to point our 
readers to the peapod represented in Book III, the poppies in 


Book II., and the snowdrops in Book IV. of Mr. Poynter's series 
to prove the truth of what we have ventured to say on this subject. 
While noticing flower-books, we may pause to inquire how Zurth- 
day Flowers (Chatto) can possibly have come into existence. 
Had the plants represented in these garish borders been re- 
cognizable, this might have formed a suitable present for a child ; 
but as neither colour, form, nor proportion has been preserved, it 
is worse than useless, for it is ugly, though three hundred and 
sixty-five flowers are supposed to be portrayed. 


We now arrive at the children’s picture-books. A modest and 
unpretending little volume, a reprint of the Baby's Début from 
the Rejected Addresses (De la Rue), with illustrations by G, A. 
Konstam and E, and N. Casella, deserves to be mentioned first as 
one of the most original and thoroughly spirited of the season. 
The picture on p. 11 where 


Papa said “ Pooh, she may!” 
Mamma said “ No, she shan’t!” 


is slight but admirable in drawing and expression. With this 
charming little book, though quite in a different style, we may 
almost ket Robin! Robin! (Waterson, Edinburgh). The 
music and words, by Mr. Scott Gatty, are already favourably 
known. The anonymous artist has the power of moving real 
laughter and “ Robin! Robin! sneeze, if you please !” is irresisti- 
bly funny. In fact, the borders and tail-pieces show a power 
both of drawing and imagination exceeding rare, and almost absent 
this year. Four little pictures representing the phases of Robin’s 
cold in his head are perfectly seasonable. The Fairies, written 
by William Allingham, and illustrated by E. Gertrude Thomson 
(same publishers), is a graceful and original piece of work, 
There are two or three other nursery-books of the same 
character also issued by Messrs. De la Rue, but they do not call 
for detailed notice. The Nodding Mandarin, a tragedy in China, 
by Lewis Forman Day (Simpkins), is a fine piece of harmonious 
and gay colouring, with some pretty s ions in decoration. 
The chromo-lithography is very creditable. Afternoon Tea Paint- 
ing Book, by J. G. Sowerby and H. H. Emmerson (Warne), is the 
embodiment of a capital idea for children, and one with which 
they are sure to be pleased. here is nothing an intelligent 
nursery enjoys more than playing with the paint-box, and this 
little book will afford it ample employment of a not wholly use- 
less kind. Outline Pictures (Wells Gardner) are on the 
same principle, but printed on pale green paper, and with real instead 
of fancy subjects, by H. J. A. Miles. Messrs. Marcus Ward & Oo. 
issue another of the series of travels which we noticed last 
{om but London Town is not equal to the Continental books. 
n the “Inner Cloisters” of Westminster Abbey there is a very 
pretty view, but some of the pictures are rather and — 
‘* Aunt Louisa” has been for so many years a favourite in the 
nursery that her Ships, Birds, and Wonder Tales (Warne) will 
no doubt find a place beside its predecessors, and be thumbed 
more than many ae of higher artistic merit. But even 
“ Aunt Louisa” has been obliged to followed the lead, and intro- 
duce what are meant for Gothic backgrounds. seus, the 
Gorgon Slayer (Sampson Low), is illustrated by T. R. Spence; 
and, did we judge alone by the frontispiece, is a very pretty book. 
Unfortunately, the promise of the first page is not fulfilled, No 
pains have been taken to make the dresses or the ornaments 
correct according to the very strict ideas on such matters now 
ee and the letterpress is in the poetical style familiarly 
wn as doggrel. “ Feebly pretty” exactly describes the 
drawing, colouring, and versification of Told in the ne 
(Hildesheimer & Falkner). The pictures are by M. 
Edwards and J. OC. Staples. In Up Stream, by R, André 
(Sampson Low), an attempt seems to be made to teach history 
backwards; but the boy who is supposed to have had this 
historical nightmare must have been cramming in several senses 
of the word. The pictures have no artistic merit. The amusing 
ictures of The March Hares and their Friends, by Arthur 8. 
ibson (Griffith & Farran), only show how much better the artist. 
might have been employed. They do not in an way come 
into the same class as the drawings of Robin! ‘Robin / which 
we mentioned with approval above. ey Time: Saying 38 and 
Doings of Babyland, by Edward Stanford (Chatto & Windus), 
contains some ve tty figures, and a number of flower su 
jects, which show knowledge and delicacy of hand; but some of 
the figure subjects are not up to the mark; and the verses are 
wonderfully a even for baby literature. They look as 
if many lines n put into hat and pulled at 
to ey together in lengths. From Donothing to Happy- 
day House (Wells Gardner) is illustrated by H. J. A. Miles, and 
is an attractive little book, with prettily-drawn and delicately- 
coloured pictures; but it is rather puzzling, for the children w. 
do nothing look quite as nice and as happy as the good children 
who turn all their time to advantage, improving their minds and 
learning their lessons. The letterpress, however, fully corrects this mis- 
taken view. Holly Berries (Griffith & Farran) set one’s teeth on edge 
with coarse and glaring colours. The verses, with a little more 
trouble, might have been made what children like; but they are 
nearly all spoilt by false rhymes or by a piece of weak nonsense in- 
cued in ‘sodas to The same criticism will apply to 
a number of books in the “ Forget-me-not” Series and the 


, “ Queen’s Gift ” Series (Warne), except that the verses are much 


better. In At the Mother's Knee and So Happy (Deane) the 
i are quite as bad, though not so glaring. We havé been 
to notice so many books in a disparaging tone that, merely 
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to relieve our feelings, we are tempted to take St. Nicholas (Warne) 
out of the heap of serials to be reviewed another week, as the 
abundance of good pictures entitles it to come under the present 
heading. The chromo-lithograph of “Christmas Day in the 
Morning,” where even the lettering of the title is done by an 
artist’s hand, having regard to the harmony of the whole, the 
spirited drawing of a boat in a squall, the smooth and totally 
different style of work in “Summer must go,” the brilliantly comic 
illustrations to “ Fairy Wishes,” all show a true artistic sense per- 
vading every page and animating even the letters interspersed 
amongst some of the quaint conceits. Illustrators of Christmas 
Cards and Christmas Hooks on this side of the Atlantic would do 
svell to study this magazine with attention, and find out the secret 
of arranging even the plainest Roman letters, or a mere cursive 
hand, with a due attention to decorative effect. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


yer third volume (1) of the late M. de Saint-Victor’s review 
of dramatic history is, like its forerunners, a book not to be 
finally despatched in a brief notice, and we shall return to it. It 
aay, however, be observed here that there is a remarkable and 
not uninteresting difference between the nature and constitution 
of this volume and of the two former. The first volume had in 
every — the usual attention of an author; and the second, if 
not fi ——. was at any rate at press at the time of the 
author’s death. This third volume, dealing with the modern 
theatre, was left very much as David left the Temple which he 
could not build—some of the materials were ready, and that was 
all, M. de Saint-Victor had, like other workers for the periodical 
press, dealt with the separate parts of his subject in a ~ large 
number of articles, which it was bis purpose to remodel, develop, 
supplement, and harmonize. He died before he could do this; 
but the articles themselves appear divested of their merely 
ephemeral character by the pious care of no less a person than 
N. Renan and of the Bibliophile Jacob, whose kindness is never 
wanting to the literary dead, whether they be of yesterday or of 
centuries back. The result is, of course, not a harmonious whole; 
the proportions of the several parts are necessarily unadjusted, and 
many gaps remain to be filled up; but the volume is nevertheless 
of great interest—of not the less interest to Englishmen in that 
Shakspeare has a full quarter of it to himself. The restis devoted 
to the French theatre in its most remarkable phases, from the 
Renaissance (and even a little earlier) to the end of the eighteenth 
century. Although part, no doubt, of these studies would have 
been developed had the author lived to complete his plan, the 
selection of their subjects is almost fully representative as it is. 

Like Les deux masques, the volumes (2) in which M. Paul de 
Rémusat has followed up his pious task of building a biographical 
monument to his father and grandparents deserve full and minute 
cemment. The editor frankly warns his readers that they are 
not to expect revelations of the historical and personal interest 
which distinguished the memoirs and the earlier letters of Mme. de 
Rémusat. But he is quite right in thinking that nothing from Claire 
de Rémusat’s pen can be uninteresting, especially when her most 
frequent correspondent is her son. He is also right in saying that 
the period of these letters, the Restoration, is among the least 
illumined by trustworthy private memoirs and correspondence of 
any in French history. hether it is that Frenchmen then and 
since havé regarded the time as one of humiliation for France in 
her international relations, and of ill-managed political experiment 
in her home policy, or whether the obvious transition character of 
the period impressed contemporaries to such an extent that they 
thought it unnecessary to do anything except wait to see what 
would turn up, it is difficult to say. But the fact to which 
M. de Rémusat refers is undoubted. These letters between Mme. 
de Rémusat, her husband, and her son, cover only three years, the 
three from 1814 to 1817, and as they fill something like 
eight hundred pages, the reader cannot complain of want of fulness. 
On the other hand, none of the writers was a person likely to 
write what was unimportant. 

Count Goblet d’Alviella, who is known as one of that moderate 
Liberal party the representatives of which are perhaps more 
numerous in Belgium than in any other Continental country, has 
compiled a careful and interesting book (3) on recent religious 
developments in England, America, and Hindostan. The con- 
janction of the third with the first and second is of course due to 
the Brahmo Somaj and its offshoots. This latter section—which 
is full, and, despite the abundance of previous writing on the 
subject, not uninstructive—leads M. Goblet d’Alviella, if not to 
the full adoption of the opinion of those who maintain that a 
reasoned Theism, not altogether free from mysticism, is to become 
the religion of the world, at any rate near to that adoption. This 
conclusion will indicate his own theological standpoint pretty 
clearly. At the same time he writes in a spirit distinctly favour- 
able to religion as such, though as a critic and not asa believer. In 
his account of American developments there is a somewhat unac- 


(1) Les deux masques. Par Paul de Saint-Victor. Tome mt Paris: 
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Publide par son fils. Paris: 
n-Lévy. 
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3) L’évolution religieuse raine chez les Anglais, les Américai 
et Par le comte Alviella. Paes ‘Germer-Baillidre, 
London: 


countable passing over of the Mormons and of the Communist- 
immoral sects. The account of England is better, though the 
writer attributes far too much importance to the very small and 
almost wholly uninfluential sects and groups ranging from 
Unitarianism to Secularism. The literary activity of these and 
the pushing egotism of their principal exponents might, however, 
very well deceive a foreigner as to their real influence and 
significance. 

Three political pamphlets of some importance lie before us. The 
first is the already well-known and somewhat unlucky official 
statement of the French case in the Tonquin matter(4). The 
second is a rather remarkable anonymous brochure (5), endeavour- 
ing to prove, in a tone of studious conciliation towards all parties 
in France, except the extreme Republicans, that the Count of 
Paris may be accepted by all without Joss of honour, as “ Le roi 
de tous,” that his acceptance would make neither vaingueurs nor 
vaincus of any party, and that nothing but equitable government 
and moderate policy at home and abroad can be expected of him. 
The pamphlet is not destitute of ingenuity, nor in parts of vigour. 
But it is to be feared that French Royalists and Conservatives 
generally must show much more energy than they have recently 
displayed before the lukewarm masses, who care little or nothing 
for politics, but like to feel that their rulers are, in the slang sense, 
‘‘forts,” will do away with the present mischievous polity, The 
third pamphlet (6) M. Scherer’s, is naturally very much more in- 
teresting from the literary point of view than either of the others. 
The uncompromising common sense which is often irritating, and 
still oftener inadequate in the treatment and criticism of literature, 
certainly does the distinguished critic and senator good service in 
the treatment and criticism of politics. That M. Scherer is not ina 
oy» at democracy need hardly be said; no sensible man is. That 

e does not loye it or favour it is even less necessary to mention ; 
no sensible man does. The only flaw in M. Scherer's position, as 
in that of all sensible men guand méme, is that he seems to accept 
it as inevitable with too great resignation. The famous line of 


the poet— 
Tu me crois la marée et je suis le déluge— 


contains an important truth, no doubt. But it is sometimes the 
case that the mistake is reversed. Now the tide can be kept out, 
though the deluge cannot, and when measures to keep out the tide 
are neglected in the belief that it is the deluge, it is very apt to 
become in reality what it is thought. However, this is a trans- 
gression into comment of a somewhat extra-literary kind. 

A group of books on the most burning economico-political 
question of the day naturally follows these pamphlets on politics 
proper. M. Janet's Origines du sociacisme contemporain (7) is, like 
all his work, sober, well informed, and well executed. But it loses 
a little in appositeness from being the remodelling on of 
lectures delivered ten years ago, when the question was hardly in 
so advanced a stage as it is at present; it errs in regarding the 
Socialist craze too much as a mere accident, a “ passing spasm” 
by which the Titan of progress will not only be unvanquished, but 
scarcely affected in any serious d ; and it has the special 
drawback of confining itself to the purely French side of the 
matter. M. Masseron (8), on the other hand, is perhaps unduly 
inclined to optimism of another kind, to the optimism which sees 
in co-operation, in Government prizes and bounties, and the like, a 
suflicient cure for an evil all the more difficult to treat in that the 
worst and the most numerous patients obstinately reject treat- 
ment. Between these M. de Laveleye’s history (9) is wide and accu- 
rate, and his apprehension of theessentially destructive character of 
Socialism is neither exaggerated nor insufficient. But his attach- 
ment to and belief in certain Liberal commonplaces makes him 
overlook the fact that in the long run masterful government and a 
stern repression of disorder not only is, but always will be, a 
necessity if civilization is to be maintained. Nevertheless his 
book is, perhaps, the best manual of the subject in small com 
and uniting history with discussion that has yet appeared, and its 
author's great knowledge and scrupulous fairness go far to correct 
any errors which may arise from his political ke omge 

e pleasant writer who calls himself Quatrelles has given in 
one volume, well illustrated, what he calls a visit to the 
Antilles (10), but what would be more properly called a visit to 
Cuba. For M. Quatrelles went straight to Havana vid St. 
Thomas and came back straight vid New York, and his extra- 
Cuban notes of his return are next to none, while those of his 
voyage out are limited to a burlesque invective against the Royal 
Mail Company’s boats, tempered by very amiable language as to 
the Royal Mail Company’s officers, a brief notice of St. Thomas, 
and a briefer one on Porto Rico. His Cuban sketches are very 
mer | and well worth reading, and the illustrations of the book are 
good. M. Macquarie’s volume (11), which also has illustrations 
of some merit, can hardly be so well spoken of. It contains a 
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minimum of personal experience padded out with copious extracts 
and abstracts of other books as to the history of Madagascar, and 
seasoned with a great deal of abuse of England. M. Macquarie’s 
value as an authority may be estimated from the two statements 
that French action in Madagascar was caused by English negotia- 
tions for the cession of Majunga, and that the responsibility of 
the rum trade with the island rests entirely on this country. For 
Prince Lubomirski’s book (12), it is not geographical at all, but a 
further effort on his part to show that the Bible can only serve as 
the base of a people's religion after having “ subi les modifications 
= jindiquerai et qui pourront lui conserver une certaine valeur.” 

is sentence may be said to be, on the whole, precious. But 
Prince Lubomirski has the candour to tell us that his former 
lucubrations of the same kind have not been very pe | 
looked on, and we are afraid we cannot promise him a mu 
better reception for a book which has nothing but its occasionally 
amusing fatuity to relieve persistent dulness, ignorance, and pre- 
tension. 

M. Sully Prudhomme, who, in accordance with a corvée incum- 
bent on all but very ill-tempered Academicians, supplies a preface 
to “Countess Diane's” pretty little book (13), avows that he began 
to read it “not without some apprehension.” Sodidwe. Itis, 
however, fair to acknowledge that the author has grappled with 
the difficult genre of the maxim much more nucutilie than most 
of her recent predecessors. it is true that some of her most 
successful specimens are only old formulas of La Rochefoucauld 
and other masters, with new words more or less cleverly substi- 
tuted for the originals. But others are free from this defect, and 
it is rare to turn over many pages (there are but two maxims on a 
page) withoutcoming upon something which showsat least consider- 
able talent. “ L’absence ne tue l'amour que sil était malade au 
départ ”; “Il y a deux recettes pour qu'une besogne ennuyeuse ne 
le soit plus: premiérement, la faire en perfection; deuxiémement, 
la faire avec qui vous plait”; “On peut rendre son affection : 
jamais on ne rend son estime,” are exampies taken almost at hazard, 
and by no means the best in the book ; but they will be sufficient 
to shuw that “ Countess Diane” has not undertaken to shoot in a 
bow which she cannot draw. 

The collected poems of Alfred de Vigny were not many months 
ago issued in the Petite Bibliothéque Charpentier, they now make 
their appearance in the collection (similarly named, hardly less 
portable, and even prettier) of M. Lemerre (14). Itis notn 
to do more than chronicle with welcome each reproduction of a 
volume which, if variety and degree of merit in proportion to 
size be considered, yields to few of the century. M. Adam's 
verses (15) are amiable and occasionally pretty, but they can 
hardly be allowed warmer praise. A much more remarkable, if a 
less nominally original, book (16) is the translation into French 
prose by a lady of what, if scale and design rather than perfection 
of execution in parts be taken in account, must rank as Shelley's 
masterpiece. The indication of the stichometry by the typo- 
graphic sign — is rather wearying to the eye, and perhaps a little 
prejudicial to the sense. Nor can prose, especially French prose, 
ever hope to render even a faint echo of the music of Shelley’s 
verse. But Mme. Dorian has, on the whole, achieved a remark- 
able success in a very difficult task. Mr. Swinburne's preface 
shows his mastery of French, and (if it may be said without 
offence) it shows also the moderating influence of a language 
which is grudging of adjectives and an enemy to long sentences, 
Here and there, of course, kings, gods, priests, and other enemies 
of the human race excite Mr. Swinburne to his wonted lyrism; 
but, on the whole, and as a piece of literary criticism merely, the 
paper contains very good sense excellently expressed. 

he name of the French educational reformer Jacotot is not, 
perhaps, very well known in England. Those who are ignorant, 
and desire to put an end to their ignorance, will find M. Bernard 
Perez's brief treatise (17) useful. 

The gallery of ya (18) which “a Diplomatist” has pub- 
lished are carefully worked out, and the worst that can be said 
of it is that it appeals to a rather limited circle, owing to the 
selection of the originals. Prince Metternich, Count Prokesch- 
Osten, Baron Haymerle, and a few more, are of course generally 
interesting, but the majority of the author's portraits will hardly 
have much attraction, except to the comparatively few who have 
had ont used the entrée to the diplomatic society of foreign 
capitals, 

nresting (it would perhaps be hardly consistent with strict 
critical honesty to say unhasting), M. Imbert de Saint-Amand (19) 
goes on adding to the long series of his women of the Tuileries. 
osephine’s life between her marriage and the elevation of her 
husband to the position of First Consul has been much written about 
of late, and to write about it again requires either a power of style 
which M, de Saint-Amand hardly possesses, or else a laborious cla:- 
sification and estimation of documents which also are not quite his 
strong points. He is, however, fluent and readable enough. 
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A volume on forests and forestry was a desirable addition to 
Messrs. Hachette’s useful Bibliothégue des merveilles. The book 
(20) is itself useful, but perhaps M. Lesbazeilles would have pro- 
duced a better if, considering his limits, he had not aimed at quite 
so much. He has given a comparatively minute account of French 
woods and woodcraft, a few allusions only to those of the rest of 
Europe, some rather scrappy chapters on the other continents, and 
a short collection of notes on the wsthetics and the literature of 


trees. It would probably have been better to develop the first 


part somewhat more, and to leave the rest alone. 

M. Faugére is making steady way with his part of the hu 
task, at which several workers are nuw engaged, of printing 
whole works of Saint-Simon (21). The fifth and sixth volumes of the 
Cuvres inédites contain volumiuous notes on all the duchy-peerages, 
cont gage, and “ verified” duchies of France from 1500 to 
1730, @ labour of love ve esprit were not a thing to be avoided it 
might also be called a labour of hate) on Saint-Simon’s part to 
write, but a labour of considerable toil for any one but a historian 
or a genealogist to read. ; 

The second yearly volume of Mon journal (22), a children’s 
monthly paper with plentiful illustrations, has ap . 

Whether the charming volume which M. André 'Theuriet has 
published under the title of Le journal de Tristan (23) ought to be 
treated under the head of novels or under that of essays is @ 
question the answer to which does not much matter. That the 
“Tristan ” of the title, who is M. Theuriet’s companion at the 
desk, probably resembles M. Theuriet himself very closely may be 
taken for granted. The book consists of short pieces, half narra- 
tive, half descriptive, and of a most agreeable variety. Now the 
subject is French orchidaceous plants; now a visit to Tours (in- 
cluding a sketch of something more exactly resembling an English 
cathedral close than we had thought could still exist in France) ; 
now a meditation on La Fontaine; now the story of a hapless 
employé whom love—a very odd kind of love—led astray ; now @ 
reminiscence of a dinner of poets and painters in the brave 
days when Henri Regnault was alive and nearly all the poets of 
the Parnasse were twenty-one, or thereabouts. They are all 
written, as M. Theuriet always writes, admirably. La petite 
Beaujard (24) is the history told, with considerable pathos, of a 

uted girl on whom a country neighbourhood inflicts the full 
translation into deeds of the proverb about the fathers eating sour 
grapes. It has considerable merit of a quiet kind. Somewhat the 
same thing may be said of the two stories which M. de Parseval- 
Deschénes has published together (25). M. Hector Malot and M. 
Louis Ulbach, following a plan not unusual with the former, less 
common with the latter, have presented the reader with two volumes 
instead of one. We who in England suffer from the obligatory 
or quasi-obligatory “set of three” may be inclined to shake our 
heads over this “ sinning of mercies.” But both the novelists just 
named, and especially M. Malot, like a complicated plot, a good 
long space of time to unfold it, and a numerous staff of characters. 
Les besoigneux (26) is, perhaps, most noteworthy for its study of a 
character rare in England, but not uncommon in France—the 
journalist who believes desperately in journalism, sacrifices money 
and comfort in order to set up constantly unsuccessful newspapers, 
and knows no greater joy than filling them with his own “ copy. 
Dhomme au gardénia (27), (which perhaps would not have lost by 
being cut down) is a story of masculine villainy and feminine fidelity ; 
and the hero is certainly a very great scoundrel indeed. M. Dodillon, 
who pleasantly dedicates his novel to his horse and his dog, has 
been bitten apparently by something much worse than a dog—a 
naturalist—and the results show themselves in more ways than 
one throughout the book (28), which is not without indications of 


talent. 
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(24) La petite Beaujard. Var Gilbert Stenger. Paris : Calmann-Lévy. 

(25) Deux épaves. Par G. de Parseval-Deschénes. Paris: Plon. 

(26) Les besoigneur. Par Hector Malot. 2 vols. Paris: Dentu. 

(27) L’homme au gardénia. Par 1, Ulbach, 2 vols. Paris: Calmann- 


Lévy. 
(28) Les vacances d'un séminaviste. Par E, Dodillon. Paris: Lemerre. 


From the 5th of January next the SarurDay Review will give 
a Weekly Notice of Current French Literature, 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


FRANCE. 


ier of the SaTURDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Formmrincuam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes, 


The Sarunpay Ruvrew is duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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[December 1, 1883. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
tn the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Revirw Bill of Contents will be for- 
‘warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarunpay Review may be 
‘obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C.,to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


Now ready, VOLUME LYV., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s, 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,466, DECEMBER 1, 1883: 


Egypt. Coming Elections. 
Partisan Philanthropy. French Difficulties. 
Esau and Jacob, The Conservative Working-Man. Merchant Shipping. 
The History of a London Suburb. he State of the Navy. 
The National Portrait Gallery. - 


Anglo-Swiss English. 
Theresa. Mr. Henry Irving in New York. 
The Wall Game. 
Recent Music. 
The New Play at the Haymarket. 


ton’s Luther ne Whole. Reformers. 


dian Domestic Fauna. 


A People’s Palace. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,465, NOVEMBER 24, 1883; 


The Egyptian Card-Castle—London Municipal Govemmnent—evialion and Sta- 
tisticsa—The Suez Canal—France—The Opening of the Prussian Parliament— 
ions. 


I.—Lord Overstone and Sir William Siemens— 
». Bates—Lessons from Norway—The Recruiter’s Last Shift—Cup-Marks 
Tbe. Paris National Exhibition—Russian Finance—The Close of the Racing 


Songs Unsung—Modern English Jurisprudence—Italian Rambles—As One Possessed 
—Some Hecent the | Indians of Municipal 
Books. Il. Books for Boys and 


; London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 


KINGS COLLEGE, LONDON. ~The Rev. ALEX. J. D. 
B.D., on Public Reading an 
Members, Clergy 


COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 


NATION begins Thursday, December 20.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


RADLEY, COLLEGE— FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
on January particulars, apply Th Wann, Redley 


A, M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxtoed, 
e gore for "Eton, Winchester, house, hous lowe the 
Terms. "£150 and to A. M. EATHOOTE, Woolley Pupils 


rpRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 Guineas. FOUR "ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPs, 
annem, will be offered for Competition on January the 


GRAMMAR | SCHOOL. —New Buildi 


250 Boys, including Large a , Chemical Labora- 


w ready pac: 
‘Hall. and Ventilation most careful and complete. Ins ion i ‘Invi 
Modern Educa‘ Tuition £15 210, ‘Board 40 d 


oad Master—Rev. aia. Ausnces J. WILSON, B.D., late Fellow of Queen’s, and Tutor of St. 
TOOL REOPEN Tuesday, January 22. 
TH MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Sussex. 


Head- Master— The Rev. H.J. GRAHAM, M.A., Oxon. 


School, which is situated on Leon’ 
pay ards, and overlooks the 


bite Schools and the Several Scholars 
ic 3 avy. 
been Pupils received from the a we of —. 


‘WIMBLEDON COMMON.—HELMSLEY SCHOOL.—The 


present TERM CLOSES on Friday, December 21. School Re-opens January 14 for 
on modern methods.— 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTO 

ARD,. M.A. xford, lat ssis' 

repare the Publie Schools. Vor Pros and apply to. CLAIB 

Esq., Halliford, Middlesex. HALF 


(THE SCHOOL of ESTATE MANAGEMENT. —For in- 
Term commences January l4.— 
Alton, Hants, 


tending Landowners, Agents. and 
For Prospectus apply to CHARLES E, Curtis, F.S.1., 


ROSES. — —Cut Roses, 2s. 6d.; Carnations, 2s. per dozen. 
Violets, Mignonette, Orange and Lemon B lossom, or Mixed Flowers, 2s. per Box, are 
sent on receipt of Cheque, P.O. 5. or English Stamps.—Direct, Lupovico Nett, Florist, 
Villefranche-sur-Mer, near Nice, Trance, 


OLD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copper, Gresk, Roman, 


Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, 


HOTELS. 
.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing 


and West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete organisation. 
pacious Coffee-rooms large Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentlemen. a-Water 
Service: in the Hotel. Communications and inquiries will receive prompt attention from 


BENJAMIN BULL, Manager. 


Sea, Esplanade, 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—With mild Winter Climate 


of Western Devon. me facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially fitted 


for Winter use. Reduced Tariff from November ].—Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 


J OHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
DINNER SERVICES, “ THE WILDFLOWER,” 9s. 6d. 
Jd OHN 


MORTLOCK & 
J OHN 


Co. 
BEDROOM SERVICES, “ THE CONNAUGHT,” Ils, 6d, 


MORTLOCK & 
OXFORD STREET axp ORCHARD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES BLINDNESS. 


J[MPERFECTLY adapted Spectacles are the cause of most 
cases of Blindness and defective vision . H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., Oculist Optician, 
1a OLD BOND STREET (late 39), has made the adaptation of Spectacles his especial and 
sole study for upwards of thirty years. Testimonials from Earl Lindsey, Sir J 

F. D, Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known Tourist Agent, &c - 
Pamphlet containing valuable suiggestions, post free. 


City Branches—6 POULTRY ; and 22 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Dilute your wine with Apollinaris Water, which can be relied 
on for its purity and wholesomeness.” 
Daily News, April 17, 1882. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“* A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 
FOR. Gite Bristol, 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


_MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Delicious and wholesome. An effective tonic. 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with atrated waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A stomachic of extra ity, made of 


Sold by all Dealers. 
Manufacturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


DOULTON & CO. 


LAMBETH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GLAZED CERAMIC WARE, 
OPEN PORTABLE STOVES, 

OPEN FIREPLACES, 
MANTELPIECES, FENDERS, HEARTH TILES, &c. 
A special Show Room recently fitted up at the Works, 

ALBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 
PURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 


GRANT’S | 
TONIC 
LIQUEURS. 


THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The ori . best, and most 
Cash Prices; no ‘ge given. useful to from. 


| 
| 
q 
Two Novel 
The Ramayana of Tu as. 
Te Works on Education.» The Water of Mara 
Christmas Books. III.—Pictures and Picture-Books. 
French Literature. 
n 
| 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


—@— 


[TMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £100,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, £1,467,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
H@NIX 


FIRE OFFICE 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against fon wv Fire and Listening gama in ell parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
‘THE COMMEROIAL | UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
£2,500,000 


£250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds .. £309,000 
£953,000 
Tora INVESTED FuNDS UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,900 
CHIEF OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.C. 
West Env Orrice—s PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


N O8THERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 136. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1882). 


Fire P £460,100 

Life 381,500 

Interest . 121,300 
Accumulated Pumas £2,749,400 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
by Royal Charter, A.p. 1 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., au 6 55 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W. 


Marine, Fire, and Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
in hand exceed £3,900,000. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 
ALCUTTA. MADRAS, aod 


ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY ....) ‘Thursday, 12 
GIBRALTAR, MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, and Brindisi, Monday. 


Lonpow Orrices: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C., and 25 COCKSPUR STREET. 
DPD NEFORD'S MAGNESIA.— is pure Solution is the best 


Acidity of the Stomach, Headache, Gout, and 


EFORDS MAGNESIA.—The Safest ond = most gentle 
Aperient for Deiicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE required, for which 6d.each = 


» 3, 3 os = we 533, 639, and 1253 (clean copies)—at the Office 


HE “SATURDAY REVIEW sent $ by yest at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


part of the United Kingdom ......c..ssseecseceseees £1 8 2 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
DIARIES used by Her Ma 


all the Govern: 
Sox, & Co., Limited. 33 Ki ifiiam bay ot Bri And 
all Booksellers. ‘Letts’s Offi aries contai a more in information than any other. _ 


Just published, crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 42s. 
PHILIPs's ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND: 


Series of Maps reduced from the Ordnance Survey, and embodying eee a 
1 accurate delineation not to be obtained in any similar 
ht dom te tothe latest date. New Edition, including M the mel 
Isle of of Wight. complete By J. Bar- 
THOLOMEW, F.R.G. 
| ough they contain the names every village, hamlet, and even cluster of 


Lenten | Guones Partie & Sox, 1 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Post free, Sixteen Stamps. 


‘THE COMPLETE LAW of WILLS; with Examples 
showing how to make a Will by any person of ether sex. 


Stations 3 Chichester 
Kerr & LANHAM, aster te Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. Copyright Edition. 


WOMAN'S REASON: a Novel. D. Howetts, 


covered Coun 
will tubo with Gio bast cuss of tho 
agreeably with a due share the humour in has the advantage of Mr. 


ames. thenceum. 
ip carried irresistibl to the end.” Daily Guardian. 
w. has broken new ground, and the popular verdict will probably be that 
Howells should fs known the author of «Woman's Reason’ fo her 
seems to have justice jar powers...... 4 novel...... 
how. very excelent the book i is, and how thoroughly worth reading—once, twice, 


thrice.”A 
Edinburgh : Davip Doveras. And all Booksellers. 


early ready, 4to. 12s. 6d. 
CAPTAIN MUSAFIR'S RAMBLES in ALPINE LANDS. 
By Colonel G. B. MALLEsON, C.S.I., with Etchings by G. 8. Handcock. 
London : W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
Crown 8vo. with 22 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s. 64. 
GLOVES ; their Annals ani and Associations. By S. 
delight bok Spectator, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


MANY COPIES OF ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE 
IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


ONE GUINEA TO FIVE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues 
“* ay lus Copies withdrawn for Sale, at greatly Redu ” Prices, are now 
‘or delivery, and will be forwarded postage free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


Many Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental 
Bindings, for CHRISTMAS and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS, NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS, and SCHOOL PRIZES, are now on Sale. 


Catalogues postage free on application. 


MUDIES SELEOT LIBRARY, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, anp 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been made for the carriage of Books at specially low rates. 
Country Subscribers by sending a minimum deposit of 5s. to the Librarian can 
have the cost of carriage to and from the Subscriber’s residence prepaid in London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS a year for the weekly 
exchange of FIVE VOLUMES. Boxes lent gratis. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA a year for daily exchange of 
TWO VOLUMES. £1 lis. 6d. a year for THREE VOLUMES, with Weekly 
delivery. 

1 vol. 8vo. pp. 432, price 12s, 6d. 


K ANT’S CRITIQUE of PRACTICAL REASON, and other 
Works on the Theory of Ethics. Translated by Toomas KINGSMILL ABBOTT, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, 
London, Lonemans & Co, 


PROFESSOR BAIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS, 


DEDUOTIVE and INDUOTIVE:— 
Deductive, 4s. Inductive, 6s. 6d. 


MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 
Or, PSYCHOLOGY and HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 6s. 6d. 
ETHICS and ETHICAL SYSTEMS, 4s. 6d. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT, Third Edition, 15s. 

The EMOTIONS and the WILL, Third Edition, 15s, 


London, Lonemaxs & Co. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Railway 


Bookstalls, Is. 
“LITTLE MAKE-BELIEVE”: a Christmas 


of Life. se, FaRJEON, Author of “ Biade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” ith Illustrations by Minnie 
and pathetic story.” —Liverpool ereury. 


FAMOUS CITY MEN. By J. Ewie Rircar, 


Author of “ Days and Nights in London.” 1 vol. demy Svo. cloth. (This day. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 


With an Illustration by Minnie Tinsley. Price 06 6d. 
CONTENTS ¢ Sentimental in Lon 


Sale Lloyd. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. | 
ROBERT REID, COTTON-SPINNER. By 


Author of A. Costly Herltage™ &c. (On December 3. 
IMELDA: a Romance of Kilkee. 1 vol. 
MY BROTHER SOL. Mrs. Lerru-ADams, 


Author of “ Geoffrey Stirling ” &c. 
From the 


THE LADIES’ PARADISE. 


French of Seta, Translated by Fraxk BRLMONT, with the Author's special 
RALPH NORBRECK’S TRUST. By 
WestALt, Author of “ Red Ryvington” &¢. 3 vols. 


RING and CORONET: a Story of Circus Life. 


By ARENA. 3 vols. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, evan. 
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NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. Price 2s. 64. 
I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 14.—DECEMBER. THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CONTENTS :— 
JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By W. CLARK For DECEMBER 1883. 
Russet, Chaps. V.—VII. COMMON SENSE AND THE HE DWELLINGS oF 
rovements A 
ALPHABETICAL RHYMES. By Epmunp Gurney. $ The Mischief of State Aid. By the Right Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 
THE MOLE AT HOME. By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 3 ng lew. H. ¢ 4 
NOTES OF AN OLD PARIS PLAYGOER. By Caantrs Hervey. OUTCAST RUSSIA THE JOURNEY TO SIBERIA. By Prince Knaroraizs. 
IN MEMORIAM—DUTTON COOK. By Jonny Frep Boyes. RECREATION. By Sir JAMES PAGET, Bart. 
THE MODERN NEBUCHADNEZZAR. By A. H. A. HAMILTON. uxpnacts FROM THE DIARY OF THE MARQUIS TSENG. Translated by J. N. 
BALLADE OF HIS OWN COUNTRY. By A. Lana. se 
UNGRATEFUIL IRELAND. By Sir C. GavAN Durr. 
LISZT. By the Rev. H. R. Hawes. RACHEL. By Mrs. ARTHUR KENNARD. 
London, LoNGMANS, GREEN, & Co. A RECENT VISIT TO.THE BOERS. By Sir Ronert Loyn-Lixpsay, M.P. 
= THE REVIVAL OF THE WEST INDIES. By Nevit.e Lunsock 
BLACK Woop's MAGAZINE for DECEMBER 1883. MANHOOD SUFFRAGE ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SHAREHOLDING. By Norway 
No. DCCCXVIII. 2s. 6d. 
THE MILLIONAIRE. Conclusion. 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO., LONDON. 


THE VALLONS OF NICE. 
A MATRIMONIAL FRAUD: a Chapter of a Chinese Novel. 


THE CORRUPT PRACTICES BILL. Monthly, 1s. 
A SKETCH FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. Part III. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
FROM 8T. STEPHEN'S TO THE GUILDHALL. No. CCXC. (for DECEMBER). 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, and London. Coxrests: 
Now ready, New Series, No. 
TRUE STATEMENT OF THE MALTHUSIAN PRINCIPLE 
[HE OORNHILL MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
EXMOOR MEMORIES. 
SENILIA: PROSE POEMS BY IVAN TURGENIEF. 1. 
IN ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


CASTLE BELLEISLE. 
THE rey ROBE. By the Author of “* Vice Versa.” Crapter 15 (continued). VOX POPULI: THE CYNIC’S VERSION. 


Remedy. Chapter 16. A Change of Front. Chapter 17. In which TWO BOOKS ON EGYPT. 


te 
Mark an recovers “chapter 18. A Dinner Party. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralsto THE WIZARD'S SON, By Mrs. OuiIrnant. Chapters 40-42. 
SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. a REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 
THE METROPOLITAN EDITOR's SONG. 
MY POOR WIFE. II. Illustrated by William Small. ss 
London : SaiTH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Now ready, Is. —— 
THE ——— OR EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE THE NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE, 
T H E A R D E CE MBER. Now ready, No. III., DECEMBER. 
: 
“ A wonderful sixpennyworth. James's Gazette. 
1, WINIFRED POWER (Conclusion). Illustrated by M. ELLEN EDWARDS. hlished *. 
2, FORTUNE'S WHEEL. By the Author of“ Molly Bawa.” the best cizpenny —Globe. 
WEALD OF KENT, ROUND ABOUT GOUDIIURST. CHARLES 
‘ ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
4. THE SECRET OF BERYL MANSIONS. ve e 
5. SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. . 
6. IN A HAUNTED HOUSE. Illustrated. ConTENTS : 
7. SOME ITALIANS AT HOME. MARTIN LUTHER (Frontispiece). Engraved by TnEopor KNESING. 
(CHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 ington Street, W. 
THE STORY OF A COURTSHIP. By Sravter J. WeyMay. 
THE NEW HERO. By Turopore Watrs 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
T 3 Contexts For DECEMBER: THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. yar 6 and — CHARLOTTE M. YoncGE- 
d Christianity. By Goldwin Smith. Ornamen 
Republic tu France By Emile de Eee. 
yj ~ Andrew the Hon. C. L. Wood. 
es 
Nationslizat d. By Samuel M.P. MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Middle By the Rev. 
The Ethics of Ariosto. By E. M. Cler 
International Law. By Prot ‘ham 

portionate Representation y Frederic Price 2s. 62. 


Outeast Poo 
The Bitter Cry.” THE NATIONAL REVIEW 
Greek By Prot Niahatty. For DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS : 


IsBisTEeR & Co., Limited, 5 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
HEREDITARY PAUPERISM AND BOARDING-OUT. By Viscount CrayBRoox. 
With Double Supplement, price 6d. ; 
HE JO URNAL of EDUCATION. No, CLXXIII. | DWELLINGS: Proposed Remedy for Social Discontent. By 


FOR THE LITERATURE OF SEVEN DIALS. By B. G. Jouns. 


3. Chests in Know! 4, The Auxiliary Forces. By Lieut.-Col. A. 
& Boarding Behools and Day Schools. WILL PARTY GOVERNMENT CONTINUE TO WORK? By Tuomas Taxtivy. 
Scottish Universities TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM CECIL, LORD BURGHLEY. By PuiLo-Tupor. 
Aberystw WHAT IS “THE SCENE"? By Percy 
7, Corresponde eoce Overwork in Girls! Schools; Boys v. Girls ; Vacation Homes; Art for | ~~ ROAD TO INDIA AND ITS PROTECTION. By Baron DE MALORTIR. 
8. Reviews: Gardiner’s History of England Meiklejohn’ 's Life of Dr, Hodgson ; Holden’s | THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. By Henny BLACKBURN. 
Sesto Lay the late H. Green ; &c. LORD RIPON'S STATESMANSHIP: 
nme: nde L&THERI 
10. ‘Ten Greatest Living English Men Prize) The New Indian Reut Bil, By Fleetwood 
Occasional N ANOTHER TALK WITH ,CORKHOUSE. By Lord SaNGPxOID. 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Price ls. ‘ 

THE ARMY and NAVY MAGAZINE. 
CoxTexTs FoR DECEMBER : 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF GERMANY. V. Jankowitz. By Colonel G. B. Maxsox, Just published. 


70 INDIA Gonaweed Contry, By Kees DRAWINGS BY ALBRECHT DURER, 


NOTES AT THE HOMBURG MANCUVRES. By F.N.M. 


OUR FIELD ARTILLERY. By Lieut.-Colonel CHAS. Forp. 
REVIEWS AND NOTES. 
: WM. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place a a FACSI MILE, 
Now ready, Is. 
Edited by Dr. F. LIPPMANN, 
[HE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for DECEMBER. 
Come Sy Drawings Royal Berlin—2. In the Collection 
ni jon 

Revolution. By W. | ie | Ninety-nine Drawings, 1 vol. handsomely bound. Price to Subscribers, £12 12s, 
Only 100 numbered copies are printed of the English eiition, and no second is 
The, World Well Lost. By Edmund C. | Recollections of a Naval Officer. will be made. - ~~ 

) P. The Contributors’ Club. ublishers reserve ht to weeks 

Daye By Julia Dorr. to raise the price six after the date of 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
As FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE.—See AGENTS FOR GREAT BRITAIN: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON. 
BERLIN. 


of work, jon of New Council Chamber, Guildhall G. GROTE, 
German Coavent end ital ; ‘Church of 8, Gil. Saragossa; Pu ne, Bathe ai a. 
inland | the Projected Railway the Parks, Dwellt y Agents, 
ep mbers and Plumbing. The Archhestural Association testing 4d. ; by 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
Stree 20 South Frederick street, Edinburgh.” 


t. And all Newsmen. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; cloth plain, 7s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCI- 
ENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to 
ithe New Wdition has been carefully brought ap to the present sate of 
information, especially as regards and biology, in which such rapid 
being meds, end Sal caper bes bon part 

most advan- 


“The mainly intended for children and young be most 
ion of * the promises, the achievements, and sera. 
fey men who could have writen charming nd sim: pistery 


and so accurate a touch.’’—Journal of Education. 


Post 8vo. 308 pp. cloth, 2s. 3d. 


THE COUNTRIES of EUROPE: their 


and Peoples. With some Account of the Motions of the Earth, &c. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Book 4 (STANDARD V.) of GEO- 
GRAPHICAL READERS FOR MIDDLE-CLASS AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Miss CHARLOTTE M. Mason, Authoress of “ The Forty 
Shires, their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
The Authoress has endeavoured to treat fully of those matters which the 
traveller and general reader seek to be instructed upon, and to eschew the 


+ * t a faithful and fairly 
same pains have becn te present a C) com- 
social condition of each of the 


Though prepared primarily for middle-class and elementary schools, this 
pee —— will probably be found useful in those of a higher grade, as fur- 
intelligent groundwork for ane = who are afterwards to 


New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
“ An excellent book. It has the charm—quite captivating 


void of affectation, extravagance, * trick of d 
aent, both moral and aethetic, and t wi 


Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in Neces- 


sary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women. Edited by the Rev. J. P. 
FaunTuHorPEs, M.A., Principal of Whitelands Training College. 


“ We do not hesitate to Sp caso rt of the teachi these lessons 
to be apprehended and there wi auch wer 
would be difficult to calculate.” Pal Malt Gasettes temper, 


Large post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 


A HISTORY of LONDON. By W. J. Lortig, 
B.A., F.S.A., Author of ** Round about London,” ) Through London,” 


“ A thorough and scholar! he Mr. Loftie has carefully b teeter 
that is known of the nf LT ot London and has set it before the reader in ac a 
tive form.”"— Contemporary Kevie: 


© which connect be by ang ctndent of Landen 

“ Extensive erudition and d judgme found i: 
ve soun nt are n with 

and entertaining style."’ my (G. A. 8.) 


“Mr. W. J. Loftie’s * History of London ’ will take rank asa classic. No one who is com- 
t to judge will down the book without a feeling for the Se Saw 
author 7 widely and amlunilated ¢ 


Mr. Loftie has closely.""— World. 


Large post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GBOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. 


Haypkn, late Chief of the United States Geo Survey; and Professor 
A. R. ©. Setwrn, F.R.S., Director of the Geol ical Survey of Canada. 


“A volume of al authority, while popular style in which it is through 
compiled makes i weil vand ifuntration sabound, Our ~ 


hiefly concerned in 
this bole, but to by 
Canada causes any one al ccquainted with that be sgain an questioned 
the ati all —- of poin Our own * Letters to the itor’ are, ty: by week, evidence of 
asiced on this subject, and itis not too mnch to say that Mr. Stanford's 
compendium of information. "—Canadian Gazette. 


of questions 
America’ is really a 


Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; 
calf extra, 14s. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great 


Backboned Family. By AnasELia B. BUCKLEY. 


“ An account of vertebrate animals, written with such » natura rit and vivacity, that 
might convert even a literary person to 
“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buck] pared 
book the’ latest results of scientific “research. The ure 
"Spectator, 


deserve the highest praise ; they are numerous, 
BY THE SAME AUTHORESS. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thousand, post 
with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand, 
post Svo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & C0.’S 
LIstT. 


LORD LYTTON’S LIFE. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY RE- 


MAINS of EDWARD BULWER, 1 LORD LYTTON. Bf his Son, the Baru 
Portraits, Illustrations, and 


or Lytron. Demy 8vo. with Facsimiles. Vols. I. 

and II. price (Next week. 
Just ready, 4to. cloth. 

HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


By Vicror Durvy. Edited the Rev. J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
graphs. 

Vol. I. Part I.—Primitive Times to 343 (B.c.) 15s. 

Vol. I. Part I1.—The Licinian Laws to End of the Panic Wars, 201 (B.c.) 15s. 


royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 
By] Low &. MrrcHELL, With numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in 


*,* A PORTFOLIO, containing reproductions in phototype of thirty-six 
masterpieces of ancient art, SELECTIONS FROM 


SCULPTURE, has been prepared by the Author, in order more amply to 
illustrate the subject treated of in Work. 18s. 


8vo. with 53 Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 183. 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA; 
Sketches, chiefly, Anthropologie. trom the Interior of British 


| beauty, and the manners of man in British 


Guiana 
Thurn's fascinating volume of travel........ ‘The botanist will find 
in this book ® of his tavourite lore.""—Saturday Keview. 


Fourth Edition, large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE; or, Twelve 


Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. Bxtracte from the Letters of the 
late Major W.S. R. Hodson. With a Vindication from the attack of Mr. 
Bosworth Smith. Edited by his Brother, Groner H. Hopsow, M.A., F.S.A., 
Vicar of Enfield, late Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


DONAL GRANT: a New Novel. By Georcr 
MacDowatp, Author of “ Sir Gibbie,” “ Malcolm,” &c, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31s. 6d. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLO. 


MATIC LIFE. By cone, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 


“ Such reminiscences as Lady Bloom: "s form one of those books which deserve the 
dentiy they are sure to obtain. They pens ‘everyheny. and they hurt no one........ In fuct, 
are few cha, volume which do not deserve separate notice, and we 


3 vols. demy 8vo. cloth. 


ROSMINIT’S ORIGIN of IDEAS. Translated 


ol. I. now ready, 16s, 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth, 6s. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY : Letters and Memories 
of his Life. Edited by his Wire. 
Second Series, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
PRAYERS. With a Discourse on Prayer. 


By the late Gronck Dawson, M.A. Edited by Gronce St. CLatr. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: an Essay. 
By the late Watrex Bacenort, Author of “ Lombard Street” &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 
Practical Side. By ALFRED SIDeWick, B.A. Ousas. Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, Manchester. [International Scientific Series. 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d, 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited 
by OswaLp CRAWFURD. (The Parchment Library. 
With 13 Antotype Illustrations from Designs by Margery May. - 
RIVER SONGS; and other Poems. ByArtuur 


DILLoN. Fep. 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 
“ Miss May's etchings........ r command of 
Dillon's verses. -display an equal freedom trom 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt tops, 5s. 
and other Poems. By W. H. Seat. 


crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IONE ; 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 
ON the POWERS ‘of, ras ALPHABET. By 


Tomas Goxrpox Hake. I.—A Tonic Scale of Alphabetic Sounds. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. . 717 
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LOVING and SERVING. By Hotme Lex. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer : an Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations, 16s. 
bed range of literary be searched in vai Ad interesting 
of Edinburgh 
We should not where to stop if we to neties afl to 


were to 
teresti: i It will found ly interesting to ts of human 


to astropomers, and e 
ith of into hands, as affordi 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New Edition, 
post 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and | book.”—4 


Endurance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with [Illustrations of Conduct and 
Perseverance. Post 8vo. 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. 
Post 8vo. 68. 


THRIFT: a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post 8vo. 
price 68. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and 
Tool Makers. Post 8vo. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. each 7s. 6d. 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 


Botanist. With Portrait etched Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, imperial Svo. 31s. 6d. 
ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Jonn Marsuatt, 


rae, F.R.C.S., Ving og! of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late Lec- 

turer on Anatomy at yyy School of Design, South Kensington ; 

Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 
LEGAL MEDICINE. Part II. By 


Meymorr Tipy, M.B., F.C.S., Master of Surgery, prot ‘essor of Chemistry 
and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, Official Analyst to the 
jae Medical Officer of Health for Sinan. late Deputy Medical 
Officer of Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &c. 


Part I. with [lustrations, royal 8vo. 25s. 


Now ready, demy 870, profusely Ilustrated, bound in cloth, 4s, 6d. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol.I. New 


Series (July to December 1883). 
*,* Cases for binding the volume may be had, each 1s. 


NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo, 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 
“Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. EMERSON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 463 pp. 3s. 6d, 


LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


SKETCHES. 
By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
COPYRIGHT. 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 
e! 


GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


8vo. double columns, pp. xxvili-664, cloth, 21s. 
FOLK-ETYMOLOGY: a Dictionary of Verbal 


Corruptions, cr Words — in Form or Meaning by False Derivation or 
Mistaken Analogy. By Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, Author of “ Leaves froma 
Word-Hunter’s Note- Book.” 


“We cahnot recommend a better book for desultory confined to a country house 
by wet weather. Tt is as entertaining 
“The Saturday Review. 
“ We should strongly advise all’ who are inierened in the study of English to procure this 
learning and interesting information is garnered in this 
handsome vo! 

hearty thank for this most interesting, instructive, and valuable contribution 
Gan Be read siraight stands with interest and pleasure.” 
“ A most valuable and contribution to philology.”’— Notes 


Gane. 
nd Queries. 
“ This clever and am success in double duty as a book 
andl beak, to passa nt hour.” —St. James's 
“ Anextremely lore value.” —Folk-(ore Journal. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. 
THE CLASSIFICATION of the CAMBRIAN 


SILURIAN ROCKS; being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for the 
i682, By Joun BE. Mann, M.A., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College. = 


Cambridge: DeicHTox, Bett, & Co. 


Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of 


CONICS. By C. Tay.or, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DriaguTon, BELL, & Co. 


Small 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE MARRIAGE RING. By the Right 
‘otes, by Francis BuRDETT Monzy Coutts, M.A., LL.M. 


Cambridge: DeicuTon, BELL, & Co. 


Wide fep. 7s. 


SUCCESSFUL PREACHERS. By Rev. 


G. J. “Papers on Preaching” &c., being 
and Critical Sketches of Eminent Preachers, partly ‘reprinted from the 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised, with Illustration, 5s, 


DYER’S fr.) The CITY of ROME: its 
Structure and Monuments. ’ 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or scarlet cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES and NOTES 


on SHAKSPERE and OTHER ENGLISH POETS, including Mr. Collier’s 

its of the Lectures of 1811 and the Bristol B=} first col- 

ag By T. ASHE, B.A., Author of “Songs Now and Then.” Small post 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LUTHER’S LIFE, from 


Translated by W 


Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LUTHER’S TABLE-TALK. Translated and 


edited Wirt1aM Hazutr. With Life of Luther 
Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature, the Eng ish on 


R THE ATURAL HISTOR 

BIOGRAPHY AN Poe TRY 

TOPOGRAP EN ART 

ARCHZOLOG PHILOSOPHY FICTION 

With Dictionaries and other at comprising in all Translations 

FRENCH PORTUGUESE SAXON 

GERMAN | SWEDISH 

ITALIAN DANISH 

SPANISH ICELANDIC 


Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. vol. (with A Set 
gin aoe per (with exceptions). complete in 647 volumes, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY TEVESTIGATED FROM A NEW POINT 


MODERN PARALLELS ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
Rovesiel Demon bo of the be of the Evidence of 
by a non-Catholic writer. The 8 logic is good.” —Tablet, 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


ished, crown 8vo. 337 pp 


tice of | 
erred Se A® SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of of ENGLAND. 
Halliford Preparatory 


School Sr. FREILDEN, M.A., Head-Master of 
be in in many ways...... The 


useful summ ‘onstitu' tory.” —A theneeum. 
: SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co, 
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ings to his friendsor to a limited public. He had given up the regular prac 
fering, bus would sometimes, upon special request, read a paper that had been pi 
him from his manuscripts, in the manner described in the preface to" Letters and 
serving as a nucleus for the new. ot there pavers he 
al to be printed 5 namely “ Aristocracy,” Education,” The Man 
* The Scholar,” “ Historic Notes o Life and Letters in New England,” “ Mary Moody 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, | MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 
THE BOOK of the FARM. Detailing the or Gu eee 
| READINGS in RABEEAIS By 


and 557 Engravings on Wood. New Edition, 2 large vols. half-bound, £2 i0s. 


this new —, and we should bout ququr well for the agricul- 
3,2 It is in its 


agricul 1 students th ill derive both 

e assure tural ey ive jewsure ro! 

Ailigent perusal of this clear ral labour We thoroughly 

these volumes ; but to give a full notice of tl their varied and a contents would occupy a 

commend them to the careful study of every young man w! who ‘wishes $0 to become a good prac- 


We can unreservedly 
tural future ofthis if it could find 
vour that it contains within four covers allt book-learn ing farmer 


THE BOOK of FARM IMPLEMENTS and 


MACHINES. J. SucHT and R. Scorr Bury, Engineers. Edited by 
H. STEPHENS. With 876 Engravings. Uniform with “ The Book of the Farm. 
Half-bound, 42s. 


HISTORY of POLLED ABERDEEN or 


ANGUS pipe Giving an Account of the Origin, Improvement, and 
Characteristics of the Breed. By JAMES MACDONALD, itor Irish Farmer's 
Gazette,” Author of “ Food from the Far West” &e. 3 and James SINCLAIR, 

Illustrated with numerous Animal 


it of breedi and ‘alone worth, to a 
hp ound of salon word’ 


THE HORSE-OWNERS’ SAFEGUARD: a 


Handy Medical Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. 8. HEATLEY, 


V.S. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
one have here concentrated nearly all the ailments and infirmities to which that 

and useful animal, the horse, can Our author first gives heeding 
a descri ptign of the special disease and then he prescribes the a Ereatment to to be observed. 


‘All thists done as fi ible from techn a the most simple 
as le an. se tnd ailments are 
how best to maintain health in 


THE STOCK-OWNERS’ GUIDE: a Handy 


Medical Treatise for every Man who owns an Ox or Cow. By the Same. 
Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 


MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By the kate Professor J. F. W. Jounston, of 
Durham ; Cuartes A. CAMERON, M.D., Professor of to the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and the Royal Agricultural Socet of Ireland, &c, 
ee brought up to the Present Fep. 8vo. 
ice 


NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise on the 


Paste. and General Management of Forest Trees. By James 
Brown, LL.D., Inspector of, and Reporter on, Woods and Forests, Benmore 
House, Port Elgin, Ontario. Assisted by his son, GrorGE E. oat nnn Forester, 
Cumloden, Newton-Stewart. Fifth Edition, and improved, royal 
8vo. with nearly 200 Engravings on Wo 4, 36s. 
“Tt is an authoritative guide, and a reference book which be ‘of 
a perfect of fn: la! 
practised in every part of the wort p all that printed 
instructions can do to supply the 4.t. 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
“ Our one wert on one can 
desire, as history of forest-trees, their life-history, or their practical 
Morning Post. 


THE LARCH : 
Culture and General Management. 
Forester, es House. With Illustrations of 
price 7s. 6d. 

“ Within its the | anter will find more information upon the best modes of treatment 
and culture of fhe larch whether in the nursery or plantation, than in any other book 
extant in language.""—Journal of Forestry. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & oo EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


a Practical Treatise on its 


By YOUNG MICHIE, 
Remarkable Trees, Crown 8vo. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By Mrs. Ranporps, 


Author of “Gentianella” &c. 3 vols. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. By A New Writer. 


3 vols. 


GOLDEN GIRLS. By Atan Murr, Author | moving ineiden 
tin 


of “ Lady Beauty,” “Children’s Children,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the WEST COUNTRIE. By the Author 


Queenie,” “ Miss Daisy Dimity,” &c. 3 vols. 


DI "FAWCETT. By C. L. Pirxis, Author of 


“ A Very Opal” &c. vols. [Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


New Edition (Fifth), enlarged to 530 pp. and 100 Plates, 21s. 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE : 


mde. By Treasurer and ately Proadent 


HARRISON & SONS, PALL MALL. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 25s. 6d. This day. 
BY PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. — 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 
REFORMATION. Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON FORMER EDITIONS. 
< We are net coquainted with eny work in whish co mash solid information upon the lead- 
ing aspects of the great R P in so well-packed and pleasing « form. nd 
Me Ly ba admirable in force and in pathos,and the book one to be altogether recom- 


“The idea was excellent, and most ably, has it been executed. Each essay is a lesson in 
sound think ing as well as "British Standard. 
“ Dr. Tulloch is eminently and, tolerant, and speaks throughout in the character of a 
@ partisan...... ‘apist and Protes' theran vinist, English- 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Second Edition, 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. (This day. 
SoMMARY OF CONTENTS : 
— General Post Office—Ireland ; My First Two 
First Success—“ Towers” and the “Three Olerks”— 


—* The Cornhill ne” and “Framley Parsonage”—“ Castle Richmond” ; 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson” ; “ North Aenea”; “Orley Farm ”—“ The 
House at Allington,” “Can You Forgive Her?” « Rachel Ray,” and the “ Fort- 
nightly Review The Claverings,”” “The Pail Mall Guzette,” “ Nina 
and “ Linda Tressel” —On Novels and the Art of Writing them —On ish Novel- 


* ists of the Present Day—On Criticism—* The Last Chronicle of Barset"’ ving the 


“St. Paul's Magazine” —Bever! 
Question of it Copyright with Four more The Vicor of Bull- 


YY MISS GORDON CUMMING. 


GRAN ITE CRAGS. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustra- 


(Jmmediately. 
BY THE COUNTESS DE iA WARR. 


AN EASTERN CRUISE in the ZDELINE. 
Fop. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 
BY G. C. DAVIES, AUTHOR OF “THE SWAN AND HER CREW.” 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. Post Svo, illustrated with 
12 Full-page [This day. 
“Mr. Davies gives deeribes them with ictures of the Broads, 
personal adventure—in fact, he describes them the li detalles thet 
varied * Life on the Broads.’ With a keen relish for fishing, foro: yecbting. and 
Mr. Davies, in a pleasantly chatty manner, tells us about all these zs as are 
on the Broads ; and vacious pen at the same time imparts all the 
one visitin the for the first time hi 
descriptions are so easy, fluent, and ts 
annual visits to Norfolk at times of the year, and ith different + 
graphic and realistic, that every page of his work % tow with interest and ecment * 


Review. 
BY MAJOR COCHRAN, 


A HANDY TEXTBOOK on MILITARY 


LAW. Compiled chiefly to assist Officers preparing for Examination; also 
for ail Officers of the Regular and Auxiliary Forces. Speciall: 

ueoting to the “Syllabus of Subjects of Examination for otion. 
Queen's Regulations, 1883.” Com: ing also a Synopsis of part of the Army 
Act. CocHraN, Hampshire Regiment, Garrison Instructor, 
North British District. Crown 8vo. (immediately. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


ALTIORA PETO. Fifth Edition, Illustrated, 


price 21s. [This day. 


end ‘The book is one which read and 
y admire...... pe of ordinary 4 
or novel of thousand, if only for the ‘act that it read 
as ofa 
themed twice, or even thrice, — to the — 


whole book sparkles with brilliant dialogue.”_London Guardian. 


‘ons LIBRARY EDITION. 
published Part III., price 2s., 


MR. STORMONTH? S DICTION ARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAG Etymological, and 
embracing Scientific other Terms, mumerous Familiar Terms, and a 
Copious Selection of old English Words. To which are appended Lists of 
Scripture and other Proper Names, Abbreviations, and Foreign Words and 
Phrases. By the Rev. James SToRMONTH, Author of “ Etymological and 
a Dictionary of the English Language for Schools and yt 
— P. H. Puevr, M.A. 
Cantal. To be completed in Twelve Monthly P: 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


ALISON. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 


“ In the lives of those whose fortunes 
thoug 


which any 


BY RUDOLPH LIND. pa 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S PEN DULUM ; and 
other Stories, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day, 
BY PROFESSOR MOMERIE. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL; and other Sermons. 


Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


RSONALIT 
the Beginning and End of 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND — 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIs T. 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A, and Kemp, M.A. Vol. I. containing Four Books. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 18s. 

The above forms Vol. XXII. of “The English and Foreign Philosophical 


NEW WORK BY MR, EDWIN ARNOLD. 


INDIAN IDYLLS. From the Sanskrit of 


the Mahabharata. C.S.1., Author of “The Light of 
Asia” &c, Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


By Hany In Three Series. 2 vols, demy 


SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the ROUMA- 


NIAN LANGUAGE. By R. Torceanv. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the PER- 


SIAN LANGUAGE (PERSIAN. ENGLISH). the late E. H. Parmer, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple. Barrister-at-Law, Lord Almoner’s Reader and 
Professor of —_, and Fellow of St. John’s College in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition, royal 16mo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY (ENGLISH- 


PERSIAN). Together with a mom y Grammar of the Persian Language. 
By the late E. H. Patmer, M.A., Lord Almoner’s Reader and Professor of 
Arabic, Cam! “Computed ‘and edited, from the MS. left imperfect at 
his death, by G. Lz STRANGE. Royal lémo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


FRENCH and GERMAN SOCIALISM in 


MODERN TIMES. By Ricwarp T. Ety, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II. A Com- 
By James FREEMAN CLARKE. Demy 8vo. cloth, 


ETHIC. By Benepicr pe Spinoza. Translated 


from the Latin by Wmt1am Hate Wurre. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. Sievert, 


President of the Simla and A 
Record of Experiences an’ th the Occult Sciences 
of the East. Third crown 3s. 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Siyyei7, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EMERSON at HOME and ABROAD. By 
M.D. Conway. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 64. 


“ For more than thirty years Mr. Conway was intimately acquainted with Emerson.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


NEW BOOKS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 


ADVENT. 
A MANUAL for ADVENT. By the Rev. 


F. C. Woopnousk, M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, Hulme, 
boards, 3s, 6d. Uniform with “A Manual for Lent.” ho 


A PRESENT CHRIST : Short Daily Readings 


for Four Weeks. By the Rev. J. Hastocn Porrer, M.A. Ronee Edition, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 
The Incarnation a Divine Plan—The Incarnation an Historical Fact—The 
tion a Present Reality—The Incarnation a Future Hope. 


Incarna 
“A valuable treatise on the deepest and most blessed mystery of the Christian faith. 


THE SUFFERER’S GUIDE. By Exizaseta 


Harcourt Mrrcuett, Author of “ The Beautiful Face” &c, Edited by the 
Rev. T. T. Carrer, x Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Second 
Edition, cloth boards, 3s. [Now ready. 


INDEX CANONUM. The Greek Text. An 


English Translation, and a Complete Digest of the Entire Code of Canon Law 
of the Undivided P:imitive Church; with a Dissertation of the “y= 
Canon of Ephesus, and the Chalcedonian Decree of Doctrinal Liberty. By 
JouN Futton, D.D., LL.D., Rector of St. Church, St. Louis, ‘Mo., 
and a Prefatory Notice by PHILIP LL.D. Second Edition; 
revised an cloth boards, 10s, [Just ready. 


THE LAWS of MARRIAGE ; containing 


the Hebrew Law, Roman Law, the Law of the New —it Bins and I 


NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF BEDFORD. 


PASTORAL WORK. Uniform in size with 
“ Pastor in Parochia.” Cloth boards, 28. 6d. LYow ready. 
BISHOP OF TRURO'’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CHASTENING of the LORD. Fep.8vo. 


cloth boards, 1s. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE NEW BOOK IN COLOURS BY H. J. A. MILES. 


FROM DO-NOTHING HALL to HAPPY- 


DAY HOUSE. By the Author of “ Left till Called For.” Daintily printed 
in Colours from J. A, Miles. Fep. oblong, Illustrated cover, 
cloth back, coloured 

for The illustrations in colour are exceedingly chaste, 


T. PYM’S NEW BOOK. Beautifully printed in the best style 
graphy. With numerous Coloured Illustrations representing Gerda and Kay's 
adventures in various countries, as contained in one of the most 
Hans Andersen’s stories, 


THE SNOW QUEEN. By Hans CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN. Tilustrated in 2, Colours by T. 
cloth back, coloured edges, 5s. 
OTHER BOOKS BY T. PYM. 
An Illustrated Book of Child-life. Beautifully printed in the best a be Ay gee 
lithography, bound in an Illustrated cover, paper boards, cloth 
“CHILDREN BUSY, 
CHILDREN GLAD, 
CHILDREN NAUGHTY, 
CHILDREN SAD.” 


like real children as they are F mpd oy very pretty ren represented them 


LECTURES on PAINTING, delivered to the | ‘ais 


Students of the Royal Academy. By EpwArD Armirace, R.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


KING’S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 


TION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the Expres- 
sion of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Gesture. By C. J. 
Piumprre. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure of 
Impediments of Speech. Being the Substance of the Introductory Course of 
Lectures annually delivered at King’s College, London, in the E Evening Classes 
Department. Fourth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth, lis, 


RESEARCHES into the LOST HISTORIES 
of AMERICA ; or, the Zodiac shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which 
the Atlantic Isle is delincated ; so that Light can be thrown — the —— 

of the Earchworks and Reined Cities of America. By W. 8. BLACKET. 

8vo. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 


ON a MEXICAN MUSTANG through TEXAS. 


From to Grande. By ALex. E. ond J. Anmoy Kyox, 
‘exas ngs.” English Copyright Edition. 8vo. 
fusely Illustrated, cloth gilt, 10s, 


A SKETCH of the MODERN LANGUAGES 


of AFRICA. Anda, > ¥- BY R. N. Cust, Author of “ The 

Modern Languages of; Le East Indies” &c. 2 vols. with 31 Autotype 

Portraits, cloth, 25s. Volumes of "s Oriental Series.” 
(Nearly ready, 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 


AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. (Jn the press, 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


WITH “TINTED ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. PYM. 


PICTURES from the POETS: an Illustrated 


Book of Child Life. In red and brown tints, beautifully printed in the best 
Bound in an Illustrated cover, paper boards, 
loth bac! 


UNDER the KING’S BANNER. By C. A. 


Jones. With Introduction by the Bishop of BEpronp. es 
John Sadler. — 16mo. cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d.; whole calf, 
extra, red edges, és. low ready. 

PEAS-BLOSSOM. By the Author of “ Honor 


Bright,” “ One of a Covey,” &c. With numerous Illustrations by H. J, A. 
Miles. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


ONLY A GIRL: a Story of a Quiet Life. 


A Tale of Brittany. Adapted from the F by C. A. oe Author of 
“Count up the Sunny + ¥ &e. re 8vo. with upwards of 40 Illustra- 
tions, extra cloth boards, gilt edges, 3 

Printed in sepia, on a paper spec ad made to take colours. 


OUTLINE PICTURES for LITTLE PAINT- 


ERS. By H.J. A. in. 
Crown 4to. with beautifully executed cover in Colours, 1s. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS BY T. — 


THE CHILD’S OWN STORY-BOOK. In 


Large Type and Easy Words. Square 16mo, extra cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
MY FAVOURITE STORY-BOOK. Cheap 
Edition, crown 4to. paper covers, ls, 
THE NEW BOOK BY Ra “WATCHERS ON 


MARTIN, the SKIPPER . a Tale for Boys 


LONDON: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
_PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, KC. 


whole calf, half. 
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The Saturday Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Now ready, Is. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


ConTEeNTs FoR DECEMBER 1833: 
1. BELINDA. By Miss RuopA BrovuGuTon. To be concluded in the 
Next Number. 
2. WRAXALL’S MEMOIRS, 
3. THE DAY AFTER. 
4. MARSHAL BERWICK. 
5. NAMESAKES. 
6. THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
7. A HIGHLAND SHEALING. 
8 WOMEN’S RIGHTS. 
9. THE POESY OF A RING. 
10. RAMBLINGS OF A PAPER-KNIFE. 
ll, THE ENSIGN. 
12, IONE STEWART. By Mrs. Listox. Conclusion. 
13. THE LAMENT OF THE STHETIC YOUNG LADY. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


THE GIRL of the PERIOD; and other 


couple of volumes which yy eagerly 


sough 
all hw “take te and writing, with that h of feminine 
except to those who are, or fancy they are, objects 
imes. 


BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels in the 


Heart of the Caucasus. By CLive Panaase-Wenane, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “Sport in the Crimea” yo 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 14 Illustrations, 
engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 

BY A. E. T. WATSON. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 


ALFRED E, T. Watson. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations by John Sturgess, 15s, 
BY CAPTAIN CLAUDE CONDER. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Explora- 
in Syria. By Captain CLAUDE Conpgr, R,E. demy 


tion y 
8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 14s. 
one occasion to make the 


new, and is well th hearing over again. 
BY CAPTAIN BULLOCH. 


THE SECRET SERVICE of the CONFE- 
DERATE STATES in EUROPE. By James D. BuLiocn, late Naval 
tative of the Confederate States Government in this country. 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. (Just ready. 


BY MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY LIFE. 
With Selections from her Favourite Poets and Prose Writers. New Edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 
“ An attractive medley of personal anecdotes and gems of literature.""—Spectator. 
BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON 


By Cartes W. Woop, Author of “ Through Holland” &c, 1 vol. crown 


Svo. with over 60 oe 6s. 
“ A book replete with ti The descriptions of life at sea and scenes 
ashore are as good as they can be.” thie Telegraph. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, each in 8 vols, crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O'T.” 


THE EXECUTOR. By Mrs. Atexanper, 
Author of “ Her Dearest Foe” &c. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART” &c. 


BELINDA. By Ruopa Broveutoy, Author 


of ** Cometh Up as a Flower” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Every one must perceive the life and beauty of Miss Broughton’s writing...,.... Belinda is 
quite as good company as her elder sisters, Joan, Nancy, and Co. The op valet of fun is alive and 
bold as ever. The descri pions of nature are rememae without Stein vague, faithful in detail, 


and true in '8 fashion, 


being ri 


BY THE om. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


ABIGEL ROWE. 


* Mr. Wi 1d, in addition to unfolding with onion dramatic 
ws the straighten of th tips’ regardi paw at the period = 
that used of George IV... was Prince Regen 

G.A. 5, in JUustrated London News. 


EPHRAIM : a Philosophical Novel. From the 
German of AUGUSTUS NIEMANN. By Curistiva TYRRELL, Translatress o! 
“ Success,” “ Under a Charm.” 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 
are of brisk 


book is not without decided merits. There 
and the tone of the book is 


with common sense.’ — Guardian. 
“The novel js both clever and interesting, and its many pictures of country society original 
amusing.”’"—Graphic. 


Also, MISS MONTGOMERY’S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BLUE VEIL. By the Author of 


“ Misunderstood” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* For other List see page 724. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHERS IN OKDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


By PROFESSOR J. J. BLUNT. 


UNDESIGNED SCRIPTURAL COINCIDENCES. Post 8vo. 6s. 
PRIEST: his Acquirements, Obligations, and Duties. 
‘ost Svo. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE FIRST THREE CEN- 
TURIES. Post 8vo. 6s. 
UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Post 8vo. 6s, 


By LORD CAMPBELL. 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. post 8vo, each 6s, 


By GEORGE GROTE. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait and Plans. 12 vols, post 8vo. each 4s, > 
or 10 vols. 8vo, 120s, 

PLATO. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s, 

ARISTOTLE. 8vo. 12s. 

MINOR WORKS. lds, 


By HENRY HALLAM. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 4s. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 38 vols. post 8vo, each 4s. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPR. 4 vols. post 8vo. each 4s. 


By DEAN MILMAN, D.D. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 4s, 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. post 8vo. each 4. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. post 8vo. each 4s. 


By SIR HENRY S. MAINE, K.C.S.1. 


aw — eae its Connexion with the Early History of Society. 
0. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST. §8vo. 12s. 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS, 8vo. 12s. 
DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOMS. 8vo. 12s. 


By HON. J. L. MOTLEY. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portraits, 24s. 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. rO-. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 


By CANON ROBERTSON. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic Ace t 
the Reformation. 8 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. — 


By DR. SAMUEL SMILES. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 vols. crown 8vo, Portraits and 
Woodcuts, each 7s. 6d. 

SELF-HELP. Post 8vo. 6s. 

CHARACTER. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THRIFT. Post 8vo. 6s. 

DUTY. Post 8vo. 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. Post 8vo. 6s, 

THE SCOTCH NATURALIST. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. 

LIFE OF NASMYTH. Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Illustrations, 16s. 


By EARL STANHOPE. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of Queen Anne to the 
Peace of Versailles. 1701-83. 9 vole, post Ove, ench 

THE REBELLION OF 1745. Post 8vo. 3s. 

HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By DEAN STANLEY. 


YY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham 
vols, crown 8vo. with Portrait and Maps, 188. 
CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 122. 

SERMONS Preached on Public Occasions. 8vo. 12s, 

HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 6s:. 
OF ST. PAUL TO THE CORINTHIANS,  §8vo. with 


in Connexion with their History. 8vo. with 
Maps, 1 
HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Post 8vo. with Illus- 
trations, 6s. 


OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 8vo. with 
us ‘OF DR. ARNOLD, OF RUGBY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 


Portrait, 12s. 
HISTORY OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. ~- 721 
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W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
THE NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. at all Libraries. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss Watts, 


Translated from the Dutch, with the Author's assistance, by E. J. Invina. 
FIRST ENGLISH REVIEW. 


in with fanfare of trumpets, ‘In Troubled Times’ comes to the London book- 
‘world, not as a glad su: , but as a discovered country from which have acquired 
to themselves all the riches that country contained........ No doubt we lose even some of the 


beauty of the original in Miss Irving's most able and pra tr 
Sp cass, we ont none the wiser, and quite content with the richness 
mes bet Had they been the work of a savant ot paweneee yom rs, they would have 
done hin him infinite: credit ; but as the work of a young i girl of twenty, ar ne simply marvel- 
lous........ They are rich in thought and ete or, so stored with knowl that they 
will doubtless become a standard work, an —}- im every library, in the same 


‘way as Eliot's works, whose 3 Miss W: much resembles........ is 
bd one aed, the good writing of which the book is composed. In Troubled Times’ 

all ums which have been upon it in its own country, aad it will cer- 
tainly cause in our country all the sensation it did in its own.” — Whitehall 


SECOND ENGLISH REVIEW. 
was only twenty years of age when she wrote the In Troubled 


Wallis, as she m 
present led, needs no apology. Her work is that of atured mind, even if itt + pres 
cociously and it earns her, without a ‘Gistinet and honourable positi 
mongst contemporary men and women of letters.......... e characters are drawn with a 
firm irmness citing in soyoung an author, and betokening an an close attention and con- 
siderable of imagination.......... 


rsonages. 
recluse and bookworm, we have a heroine of a noble stamp, finely conce' drawn ; 
whilst the two characters who may be regarded us hero and anti- are human studies of no 
mean order. Reynold de Meerwende isa professed atheist. His relations with the heroine, 
and her own men tal and moral traits, and, above all, the setting of the story, plainly show that 
dent of George Eliot. But there is no servile imita- 

tion, and the book is full of good and origimal work. On the whole English readers are like! 

the high of the anther 's countrymen, and to her as one who 

ve to be letters.”"—A theneum. 


THIRD ENGLISH REVIEW. 


“Is a very remarkable...... roteion, Itis Gmiqals realize...... that it is the work of 
pa Kultur e ime w which it deals........ a highly wrought 
tragedy This has grea: di — 


FOURTH ENGLISH REVIEW. 
“ Tilustrates history with a deftnées and strength of handling that compel recognition.” 


FIFTH ENGLISH REVIEW. 


of The scene is laid Bolland during those 

troubled times whi ch prefaced War of Liberation. Tre centres round the contest between 

the new and the old faiths, and ably depicts, &c. But, apart from its historical va yolee. the story 

is ot powerful, well-sustained interest. Many of the situations are osly oe t! 
possesses all ele of the first rank........ Tn Troubled Times” isa 
to be read.” Globe. 


At all Libraries, imperial 8vo. 21s. 
CRUISE of the ALERT: Four Years in 


Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters. By R. W. a. M.D. 
beard H.M.S, Alert). Full- age 
Sketches by the Author 


North, R.N. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


_ PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


FREDERICK WARNE & C0.’S DECEMBER LIST. 


‘THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for DECEMBER. 
Price 1s. 4d. 30 Illustrations, 21 Articles, 160 Pages. 
CONTENTS : 
FAIREST COUNTY OF By Francis Grorce 
II. By W. Can 

THE PRE NDERS TO THE an NE OF Sane. By A. BICKNELL. 
THE INPRESSIONS OF A COUS By Henry Jam 

ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS OF THE ‘NE TESTAMENT. By J. 


And numerous other Articles written by Charles Waldstein, Rohert Louis Stevenson, Grace 
D. Litchfield, Susan N. Carter, Andrew . Saxton, Robert Grant, and S. M. V. Piatt. 


sT. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for DECEMBER consists of 


104 Pages, upwards of 60 Illustrations, and alas, J ingles, 
in Colours, Bringing Home thi first instalment 
of Captain Mayne Reid's latest Tale, entitled ‘the of F. Price 1s. 


NEW EDITION OF CLINTON'S “CRECY TO ASSYE.” 


FROM CREOY to ASSYE: Five Oenturies of the Military 
cloth gilt, 5s. ; or gilt edges, 6. 

A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL (COPYRIGHT). 
THE BREAD WINNERS. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. The 


jonymous novel which is attracting so much attention in the “ Century ‘ine,”” 
andor which Mr. Howells, in denying the authorship to a friend, added, * Mwah had 
written it.” Un press. 
NOVEL.—POPULAR EDITION. 


. BURNETT" 
THROUGH ONE ADMINISTRATION, By Frances Hopason 
Bueyert, Author of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s."" Crown 8yo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


FORGET-ME-NOT. Small 4to. with 48 pages of Coloured Illustra- 

tion and Ornamental Letterpress, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
ConTgnTs: Spring Flowers—Autumn Day—Forget-Me-Not—Pearl and Daisy. 

THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES—GRECIAN. 2 vols. ROMAN. 

2 = Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. each ; or plain cloth, paper label. 
A BOOK FOR THE LOVERS OF Y By HISTORY. 


EVERY DAY in the COUNTRY. By Harrison WErR. 
po we gg with 400 original Illustrations and 8 Plates, &c., cloth gilt, 
ne Se of Natural History events of each day in the year, daintily 

A NEW BOYS’ BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 


WE THREE BOYS ; or, a Years Adventures. By L. 
Author of “Sea Fights and Land Battles. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—FIRST EDITION OF 10,000 SOLD OUT. 
THE AFTERNOON-TEA PAINTING BOOK. With neatly 


Pep to. picture Gover or. cloth SOWSBBY end H. 


REDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For DECEMBER. 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
LApOuREns’ AND ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS. By the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 


IDEAS OF AN EXILE. By H.H. Prince Isnanm™ Hiimy. 
= EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By FREDERICK A. 


A yEaR "AFTER GAMBETTA'S DEATH. By Hector Depasse. 

A aeean IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. V. By the Hon. AUBERON 
PRO PATRIA: the South African Problem. By the Rev. D. P. FAURE. 

FIRE DISCIPLINE. By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

IN THE WRONG PARADISE. By AnpREw Lava. 

TURKISH INTRIGUES IN EGYPT. By A. M. BRoaDLEY. 

THEORIES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN FICTION, By Henry Noamay. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


On December 7, demy 8vo. 
HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI AND 
HIS FRIENDS: 
A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. 
; By A. M. BROADLEY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK VILLIERS. 


On December 7, 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 452 Illustrations, 42s. 
A HISTORY OF ART IN CHALDZA 
AND ASSYRIA. 


By GEORGE PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A, Oxon. 


On December 3, crown Svo. 


THE CREATORS OF THE “AGE OF 
STEEL : 


Memoirs of Sir W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, 
Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and 
other Inventors. 


By WILLIAM T. JEANS. 


On December 1, crown 8vo. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
Translated by W. POLLARD, B.A. St. John’s College, Oxford. 


On December 3, demy 8vo. 
THE NEW LUCIAN; 
Being a Series of Dialogues of the Dead. 
By H. D. TRAILL. 


On December 1, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. £2 10s. 


HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


By G. W. RUSDEN. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 
MY GRANDFATHER’S POCKET-BOOK, 
From 1701 to 1796. 


By the Rev. HENRY JOHN WALE, M.A. 
Author of “ Sword and Surplice.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MR. ISAACS.” 


TO LEEWARD. By F. Marron Crawrorp, 


Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius.” 2 vols. (This day. 


SWEET MACE: a Sussex Legend of the Iron 


Times. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. 3 vols. [On December 4. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hes. Mra. 


Henry CHETWYND. 3 vols. ready. 
QUATREFOIL. By Mary Deang. 2 vols. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA 
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LIST OF STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
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